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GEOLOGY VERSUS DEVELOPEMENT.* 


Fr is scarcely necessary to apologize 
for a geological article. ‘The ap- 
pearance of an eighth and low-priced 
edition of the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, in which geolo- 
gical facts, highly distorted to sup- 
port a dreamy hypothesis, have been 
presented with artistic effect, proves 
that general readers are not disin- 
clined for geological reading of a po- 
pular kind. If further proof were 
wanting, we might appeal to the fact 
that the Geological Section of the 
British Association has always the 
largest non-scientific audience, and is 
the most resorted to by the ladies. 
We might instance, also, as a proof 
of the appetency of the public for 
popular science, the favourable re- 
ception experienced by an article on 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy which 
appeared in Fraser for May 1848. 
If the multitude are disposed to 
drink of the streams of science, it 
is incumbent on those who supply 
them with popular science to supply 
it pure; unadulterated by the palat- 
able and sparkling, but poisonous 
mixtures, which have been of late 
but too successfully mingled with it. 
We therefore hail with pleasure the 
appearance of antidotes to this poi- 
son, in the Foot-prints of the Creutor, 
in which the doctrines of the Vestiges 
are combated by so good a geo- 
logist and so popular a writer us 
Mr. Miller; and also in the new 
ec.ition of Professor Sedgwick’s Dis- 
course on the Studies of Cambridge, 
containing much new matter di- 
rected to the same end. ‘There are, 
however, many who have read the 
Vestiges, and who will read an article 
im a magazine, who will not concern 
themselves about the studies of Cam- 
bridge. We are, therefore, anxious 


to contribute our aid to enable such 
readers to regain the highway of 
geology, who may have lost them- 
selves in the maze into which they 
have been led by following the prim- 
rose paths and royal roads of the 
author of the Vestiges. In that work 
the theory of creation by develope- 
ment was moulded with much inge- 
nuity and plausibility into a popular 
form, which professed to combine, into 
one general plan of nature, the most 
recent discoveries in all the sciences ; 
and which has been received with 
the most favour by those who pos- 
sess the least knowledge of every 
science which it undertakes to ex- 
pound. The doctrine is neither new 
nor true. It is not new; for it is 
but a revival, under a modified form, 
of that which Lamarck had promul- 
gated nearly half a century before, 
and in which Maillet had anticipated 
him by nearly another half cen- 
tury. It teaches that the higher 
orders of aniinals have been derived 
from the lower, the mollusc from 
the monad, the fish from the mol- 
luse, the reptile from the fish, the 
mammal from the reptile, the mon- 
key from a dolphin, and man from 
the monkey. It teaches that the 
vegetation of the sea has been trans- 
muted into that of the land, that the 
fuci and algw, the sea-weeds which 
strew the shore, have been trans- 
formed into the lichens which mantle 
the rocks ; that these have expanded, 
in the course of ages, into the ele- 


. gant fern and the stately palm; or 


into the giants of the forest, the 
cedar, the pine, and the oak. There 
is, however, some difference between 
the older and the more modern 
doctrines of developement. The 
former supposes the change to have 


* 1. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Second People’s Edition. 1850. 


2. Hugh Miller’s Foot-prints of the Creator. 
4 3. Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge. 
Edition, with a copious Preliminary Dissertation, Notes, and an Appendix. 
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been produced by a change of ex- 
ternal conditions, which imposed on 
certain individuals new wants, com- 
pelling the employment of existing 
organs for purposes to which the 
had not previously been appli 
The new habits produced a change 
in the structure of organs, parts 
previously little used acquiring, 
under these new conditions, an ex- 
traordinary developement and vigour; 
and parts now disused becoming en- 
feebled in power, or diminished in 
size, or even entirely obliterated. 
The modern developement theory, 
while it adopts, to a certain extent, 
the notion of changes induced in the 
structure of organs by the presence 
of new conditions, necessitating new 
uses of them, derives the complex 
from the more simple forms of or- 
ganic existence, by means of a higher 
species of generation, under which, 
instead of giving birth to a mere 
repetition of the parent form, like 
occasionally produced unlike; the 
change, at each step, being of ‘a 
very simple and modest character,’— 
merely from species to species, till at 
length the Saker steps were attained 
from invertebrate to vertebrate, and 
from fish to reptile, from reptile to 
bird or mammal. These different 
modifications of the developement 
hypothesis have been fathered on 
geology ; but geology repudiates the 
paternity of so misshapen a monster, 
—a monster of which it may besaid,— 
Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter 
atram 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 
We might almost suppose that the 
author of the above celebrated lines 
had been reading a treatise on deve- 
lopement when he added,— 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabule fore librum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut @gri somnia, 
vane 
Fingentur species ; utnecpes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme. 


Such dreams belong not to in- 
ductive geology ; for this reason, that 
they are older than the knowledge 
of the facts on which they have 
seized for support. They originated 
in views of the existing creation, 
before anything was known of the 
extinct races buried in the crust of 
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the globe. When Maillet wrote the 
Tellamied, geology was in its embryo, 
cosmological state, and had not 
emerged from the universal ocean of 
Leibnitz. Lamarck also propounded 
his theory when geology was still in 
a very humble stage of develope- 
ment, and still bound in the mineral- 
ogical trammels which the Wer- 
nerians had wound around it: five 
years before the foundation of the 
Geological Society of London —a 
great epoch in the science—and fifteen 
before the publication of Smith’s map 
of England and Wales. The regu- 
lar and invariable succession of the 
strata, as discovered by him, was 
then known to few, denied by some, 
and doubted by more; and his iden- 
tification of strata by means of or- 
ganic remains was derided as empi- 
rical by the ‘ well-educated geognosts,’ 
as they called themselves, who were 
insisting that their granite and 
‘floetz trap’ were of aqueous origin. 
The speculations of Saint Hilaire and 
the Physio- Philosophy of Oken pre- 
ceded the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation ; and the latter 
work bears internal evidence that 
its author first adopted his theory, 
and then ‘crammed’ for geology to 
support it. 

The grand facts of the order of 
superposition, and of the exclusive 
presence of certain fossils in each 
group of strata, were worked out by 
smith for the whole English series, 
from the chalk to the coal measures 
inclusive ; and while using fossils for 
the practical purpose of the identi- 
fication of strata, he designated them 
by their homely local names of pun- 
dibs, poundstones, and hogs’ - ear 
oysters, unconscious of their rela- 
tions to existing organisms, and 
guiltless of all speculations regarding 
their origin, beyond the simple belief 
that God had made them. 

The same facts had been deter- 
mined, independently and simul- 
taneously, in France, for a part of 
the strata above the chalk, by the 
philosophic Cuvier, the reformer of 
the classification of the animal king- 
dom, and the founder of the new 
science of paleontology, — a science 
which treats of the extinct forms of 
animal and vegetable life which have 
successively flourished upon the earth. 
This great man, so thoroughly capa- 
ble of appreciating the true relations 
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of the lost races of animals, whose 
forms his genius restored from their 
mutilated skeletons, and of estimating 
the intervals which they filled among 
their kindred forms in the existing 
creation, contended against the deve- 
lopement theory, as taught in his 
days by Lamarck. He appealed to 
the mummies of animals, which 
Egyptian superstition had embalmed, 
for proof that three thousand years 
had effected no greater change in the 
structure of the domestic and wild 
animals thus preserved than in the 
human form; though in the mean- 
time they had been transported over 
the whole world, and naturalized in 
climates the most dissimilar. If there 
is one geologist to whom, more than 
to another, the transmutation doc- 
trines might have been expected to 
be acceptable, it would have been Sir 
Charles Lyell; who refers the form- 
ation of the strata, and the distur- 
bances by which they have been 
affected, to an uninterrupted series 
of operations, not only similar in 
kind, but the same in degree, as 
those which we see in daily operation. 
The creation of organic bodies, at 
successive periods, to supply the place 
of those which became extinct —a 
fact which repeatedly forces itself on 
the attention of the geologist— is a 
fact quite beyond the limits of human 
experience; and therefore evidence 
of a system of creation by law, could 
such evidence have been discovered, 
would have been gladly received, as 
bringing the appearance of new spe- 
cies on the pa within the ordinary 
Operations of nature, and as harmo- 
nizing with that uniformity in the 
system of change in the inorganic 
world, for which he contends as 
having existed from the most remote 
periods of which we possess geolo- 
gical monuments. 

In the Principles of Geology, how- 
ever, published long before the ap- 
pearance of the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, four 
chapters are devoted to the discussion 
of the question ; and the conclusions 
at which the author arrives are, that 
species have a real existence in na- 
ture; that each was endued, at the 
time of its creation, with the attri- 
butes and organization by which it 
Is distinguished ; that there is a ca- 
pacity in all species to accommodate 
themselves, to a certain extent, to 
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a change of external circumstances, 
the extent varying greatly according 
to the species ; that the changes thus 
— are governed by constant 
aws, the capability of variation form- 
ing part of the permanent specific 
character ; that some of the acquired 

uliarities of form, structure, and 
instinct, are transmissible to the off- 
spring; but consist only of such 
— as are intimately related to 
the natural wants and propensities 
of the species. He shows, moreover, 
that these variations from the ori- 
ginal type may usually be effected in 
a brief space of time — two or three 
generations—after which no further 
deviation can be obtained by con- 
tinuing or increasing the alteration 
in the circumstances under which 
they are placed. The species most 
susceptible of these changes are the 
domestic animals and the cultivated 
plants, and some curious instances 
are adduced, on the one hand, of 
new habits and instincts acquired by 
transportation to new countries, and 
on the other hand, of the rapidity 
with which the peculiarities distin- 
guishing some of the domestic races 
disappear, when they are permitted 
to revert to a state of nature. 

We would recommend a perusal 
of chapters 24, 25, 26, and 27, of 
the Principles of Geology, to those 
readers who may have been bewil- 
dered by the sophisms of the Ves- 
tiges. It is true they were written 
before the publication of that Novum 
Organum of the New Philosophy; 
but our references are to the seventh 
edition of the Principles, published 
in 1847, when Sir Charles Lyell 
might have had the benefit of the 
doctrince of creation by law an- 
nounced in that celebrated work; 
and there is evidence, both external 
and internal, that he had heard of it, 
if he had not read it. Instead, how- 
ever, of any mention of it, we find 
the following passage :— 

The theory of progressive develope- 
ment arose from a desire to ingraft the 
doctrines of the transmutationists on the 
most popular generalizations of geology. 
But modern geological researches have 
almost destroyed every appearance of 
that gradation in the successive groups of 
animated beings, which was once sup- 
posed to indicate the progress of 
organic world from the more simple to 
the more complex forms. 


It is not by Cuvier and Lyell 
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alone that the doctrine of creation 
by developement has been opposed ; 

most every other name of note in 
geology and paleontology — Buck- 
and, Conybeare, Sedgwick, Murchi- 
son, Mantell, Agassiz, Owen, Phillips, 
Cautley, and Falconer, have, at one 
time or other, protested against it, 
under its older or more modern form. 
The latest geological protest is in 
that work to which we have already 
alluded by Miller, the value of 
whose researches in the paleontology 
of the old red sandstone is acknow- 
ledged by those most competent to 
appreciate it, while they express an 
admiration, almost bordering on envy, 
at the pure and popular style, the 
extensive reading, and lively imagi- 
nation, which have enabled this self- 
educated man of genius to render 
attractive to general readers discus- 
sions usually regarded by them as 
dry and repulsive. 

He comes forward, he says, to 
combat the doctrines ofthe Vestiges, 

Because its errors involve moral con- 
sequences. There is a species of super- 
stition which inclines men to take on 
trust whatever assumes the name of 
science, and which seems to be a reaction 
on the old superstition which had faith in 
witches, but none in Sir Isaac Newton; 
and believed in ghosts, but failed to 
credit the Gregorian calendar. And 
owing mainly to the wide diffusion of 
this credulous spirit of the modern type, 
as little disposed to examine what it re- 
ceives as its ancient unreasoning prede- 
cessor, the developement doctrines are 
doing much harm on both sides of the 
Atlantic, particularly among intelligent 
mechanics, and a class of young men 
engaged in the subordinate departments 
of trade and the law. And the error, 
thus considerable in amount, must neces- 
sarily be more than merely considerable 
in degree ; for it invariably happens that 
when persons in these walks become 
materialists, they become also turbulent 
subjects, and bad men. That belief in 
the existence after death which forms the 
distinguishing instinct of humanity, is 
too essential a part of man’s moral con- 
stitution not to be missed when away ; and 
so, when once fairly eradicated, the life 
and conduct rarely fail to betray its 
absence. 

He acquits the author of the 
Vestiges, as well as the Lamarckians 
in general, of positive atheism, since 
God might as certainly have origi- 
nated the species by a law of deve- 
lopement as he has continued it by 
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such a law, and the existence ofa 
Great First Cause is as compatible 
with one scheme as the other. The 
non - geological opponents of the 
transmutation dogmas are therefore 
warned, that in this contest the old 
antiatheistical arguments, founded on 
evidences of design or on the pre- 
liminary doctrine of final causes, 
cannot be brought to bear. It is 
contended, however, that the trans- 
mutation doctrines are practically 
atheistical, by doing away with the 
responsibility of man in a future 
state; since, if human beings have 
been rising to their present condition 
by almost infinitesimals, from com- 
pound microscopic cells, begotten by 
electricity on dead gelatinous matter, 
it follows that either all the vitalities, 
whether of monads or mites, fishes 
or reptiles, birds or beasts, are indi- 
vidually and inherently imiaortal, or 
that human souls are not so; because 
there can be no class of beings inter- 
mediate between the dying and the 
undying. If therefore the develope- 
ment doctrines be true, man in his 
present state must be a mere animal, 
possessed of no immortal soul, and 
as irresponsible for his actions as 
the beasts that perish to the God 
before whose bar he is never to 
appear. If attempts are made to 
evade the difficulty, by alleging that 
God might, at some certain point in 
the ascending scale, have breathed 
into a mortal creature an immortal 
soul, it is replied, that the renuncia- 
tion of any such direct interference 
on the part of the Deity is not only 
the prominent and characteristic fea- 
ture of the scheme, but the very 
nucleus round which it originated. 
This is perfectly true. We would 
judge the transmutation thee, y, how- 
ever, by its merits as a contribution 
to our knowledge of physical truth 
apart from its moral consequences, 
and weighed in this balance it is 
found wanting. The laws by which 
the material world is governed, even 
to the highest laws of causation, are 
legitimate subjects for human inves- 
tigation ; and though they who have 
penetrated the deepest into the mys- 
teries of nature are the first to 
admit, that in every line of inquiry 
there is a point at which those laws 
elude their grasp, yet if we can dis- 
cover the processes by which the 
animated tribes originated, and by 
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which the inorganic passes into the 
organic, there is nothing to prohibit 
the inquiry. If our philosophy be 
true, we need not fear that it will be 
in collision with moral truth, since 
both proceed from the same source, 
the God of all truth. Physical truth, 
however, is only to be attained by 
the slow and laborious process of 
sound induction, and inductive re- 
search is not the path which the 
author of the Vestiges has pursued. 
He starts from an hypothesis; his 
strongest arguments are analogies, 
often vague and fanciful, and his 
reasoning follows a perpetual circle : 
now proving the developement theory 
from geology, and now correcting 
geological fact by the developement 
theory. 

At those points of each science 
where inductive philosophy halts, as 
on the confines of the region of con- 
jecture and speculation, he boldly 
pushes forward ; just as mortals ofa 
certain class are said to ‘rush in, 
where angels fear to tread.’ He 
based his system of the cosmical ar- 
rangements of the universe on the 
nebular hypothesis, at the very mo- 
ment when the discoveries made by 
the telescope of Lord Rosse had led 
astronomers to regard it with greater 
doubt than at any genes since its 
promulgation; and how little con- 
nexion that hypothesis had, even 
before those discoveries, with in- 
ductive astronomy, he might have 
learned from Sir John Herschel’s 
Treatise (par. 625), where the only 
notice of it, if notice it can be called, 
is conteined in the thirty lines com- 
mencing, ‘The nebule furnish in 
every point of view an inexhaustible 
field of speculation and conjecture,’ 
and closing with, ‘It is easier to pro- 
pound such questions than to answer 
them. Meanwhile appeal to fact, by 
the method of constant and diligent 
observation, is open to us; and as the 
double stars have yielded to this 
style of questioning, and disclosed a 
series of relations of a most interest- 
ing description, we may reasonably 
hope the assiduous study of the 
nebule will, ere long, lead to some 
clearer understanding of their inti- 
mate nature? 

In like manner, the author of the 
Vevtiges a to geology for 
ane 8 that the succession of animated 
ings indicated the progress of the 
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organic world to have been from the 
simpler to the more complex struc- 
tures, at the very time when that 
school of geology to which the deve- 
lopement doctrines would have been 
most acceptable had declared, as we 
have seen, that modern researches 
had almost annihilated every appear- 
ance of that gradation which the 
transmutation theory requires. The 
verdict of science is against the 
great modern expounder of deve- 
lopement. He informs us in the 
Sequel to the Vestiges, with the greatest 
naiveté, that ‘all the men of science 
are against his theory.’ The Her- 
schels and Brewsters, the Sedgwicks 
and Lyells, are, therefore, denounced 
as unable to take ‘comprehensive 
views of nature,’ devoted to ‘minute 
facts and experiments in narrow 
walks,’ as regarding all beyond with 
suspicion and distrust, and unable to 
rise above the common ideas of their 
time. ‘It is before another tribunal, 
therefore, that the New Philosophy 
is to be truly and righteously judged.’ 
It prefers, like the Irishman, being 
tried by its brother Patrick. It ap- 
peals from science to ignorance, from 
facts to speculation, from geology as 
it is to geology as it ought to be. 
The appeal has been made in the 
form of a cheap edition, designed for 
those who are unable to distinguish 
the glitter of the counterfeit metal 
from the sterling gold of philoso- 
phy, who swallow without discrimi- 
nation the poison of any nostrum 
presented to them by the quack in 
the name of science; and believe, 
with implicit credulity, any deception 
practised upon them by the juggler. 
The stony leaves of that volume 
which geologists have extensivel 
but still only partially deciphered, 
the autobiography of the earth from 
an early period of its history — for 
they do not now attempt to trace it 
back to its commencement — furnish 
incontrovertible evidence, in the long 
series of the stratified rocks, that 
vast periods of time were employed 
in their formation before the creation 
of the human race; and that the 
surface has, at successive periods, 
been inhabited by successive crea- 
tions of plants and animals, all dif- 
fering more or less from the existing 
races, and the oldest differing the 
most. The fossiliferous series is 
divided zoologically into three great 
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ps, each containing a distinct 
euitiens of plants eS the the 
subordinate groups of strata being 
likewise characterized by minor zoo- 
logical peculiarities. The lowest 
great group is the primary or pale- 
ozoie, comprizing three systems or 
minor assemblages of strata, named 
the silurian, zoologically the same 
with the cambrian; the devonian, 
the carboniferous, and the permian ; 
the last the lower part of the system 
called the new red or pockilitic, 
from which, on zoological evidence, 
it has recently been separated. In 
the silurian system we have a great 
variety of invertebrate marine life 
with a few fishes, but no air-breath- 
ing animals, either vertebrate or in- 
vertebrate. The vegetation hitherto 
discovered has been wholly marine ; 
and the earliest known animals are 
molluscs, of by no means the lowest 
orders of that division of the inver- 
tebrates. The strata below are ge- 
nerally altered in their texture by 
subterranean heat, but below the 
silurian there have been found in 
some localities a considerable thick- 
ness of unaltered strata, very similar 
to them in lithological aspect, in 
which no traces of organic bodies 
have as yet been discovered. These, 
with the crystalline stratified rocks 
below them, the gneiss and mica slate 
systems, constitute the azoic strata of 
Murchison, the hypozoic strata of 
Phillips. Above the silurian we 
have the devonian, or old red sand- 
stone sytem, long held to be totally 
destitute of organic remains, but now 
found to abound locally with marine 
invertebrates, and a rich and varied 
assemblage of fishes. Besides sea- 
weeds, we have in the beds a few 
traces of land-plants in the form of 
fi ents of coniferous trees. The 
carboniferous system exhibits a rich 
terrestrial vegetation, and some air- 
breathing animals, vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, have been discovered in 
it, consisting of insects and reptiles. 
The latter had been for some years 
known in the permian system, but 
they have very recently, both in 
America and Germany, been found 
in this lower carboniferous group. 
The permian system presents a 
scanty fauna and flora. It contains 
the last remains, in greatly diminished 
numbers, of the genera of molluscs, 
corals, and crinoidea, which were so 
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abundant in the other members of 
the palezozoic series. A few of the 
species of the carboniferous system 
endured into this, but the greater 
portion are peculiar toit. The fishes 
are numerous, in comparison with 
marine invertebrates, anon enera 
and species, but only one of them is 
common to this and the carboniferous 
system. The plants are of carboni- 
ferous genera, but distinct species. 
The reptiles are not those which 
would have best linked on to the 
highly organized fishes of the pre- 
ceding systems. 

To the paleozoic succeeded the 
mezozoic, or secondary group, com- 
prising the trias (or upper part of 
the former new red system), the 
lias, the upper, middle, and lower 
oolites, the wealden (a local estuary 
deposit), the green-sand system, 
called on the Continent the neaco- 
mian, and the cretaceous. The last 
consists, in England and the north of 
Europe, of the well-known chalk, 
but in the south of Europe and 
America it appears under very dif- 
ferent mineral characters. The me- 
zozoic group is distinguished by the 
abundance and variety of reptile life, 
particularly in its middle portions, 
by the presence of many cephalopo- 
dous molluses, different as to fami- 
lies and genera from those of the 
palzozoic series, which appear nearly 
to have suffered extinction during 
permian era. 

In the cretaceous system two new 
orders of fishes, which comprise the 
majority of the families and genera 
to which living fishes belong, came 
suddenly into existence, distinguished 
by remarkable differences of structure 
from the two orders of fishes of the 
paleozoic strata, the greater partof 
whose families and genera are now 
extinct. The mezozoic vegetation is 
distinct from that of the preceding 
carboniferous and succeeding tertiary 
epochs. Its lower and middle groups 
of strata exhibit traces of birds, and 
its upper a few exceptional remains 
of mammals, but it is not till the 
subsequent kainozoic period that they 
became abundant. 

The kainozoic, or tertiary series, 
comprises four divisions, distinguished 
by the varying proportions of ex- 
isting species of shells contained in 
them. In the eocene, or oldest ter- 
tiaries, we have the dawn of existing 
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ies, not amounting to more than 
ve per cent. In the miocene, or 
middle tertiaries, they still constitute 
the minority. In the pliocene, more 
than two-thirds of the shells belong 
to existing species ; and in the pleis- 
tocene, or newer tertiaries, these 
amount to from ninety to ninety- 
nine per cent. 

The pleistocene deposits, over a 
considerable portion of the north of 
Europe and America, evince, both 
_ by their physical characters and their 
fossil contents, the temporary pre- 
valence of an arctic climate, as low 
as the fortieth and fiftieth parallels 
of latitude. To the pleistocene suc- 
ceeded the modern period, during 
which were formed the peat-bogs 
which cover so large a portion of 
Ireland, and occupy considerable 
tracts in the north of England; also 
the deposits of such alluvial districts 
as Romney Marsh, Pevensey Level, 
the Lincolnshire Fens, and other 
low-lying tracts bordering rivers 
and estuaries, and forming deltas, 
at their mouths. It is in these most 
recent formations only that human 
remains and works of art have been 
found. They are associated with the 
remains of quadrupedal mammals, all 
of existing species, and of species now 
inhabiting the neighbourhood, or 
which are known to have inhabited 
it, within the times of history and 
tradition. Many of the alluvial de- 
posits of Britain have been formed 
since the Roman invasion. There 
are others of a somewhat older date, 
intermediate between these and the 
strata of the glacial period, and con- 
taining shells, all of existing species, 
but not all now inhabiting the vi- 
cinity, together with the remains of 
elephants and other large mammals, 
which belong partly to extinct species, 
partly to species now living in the 
neighbourhood, and partly to species 
now existing, but no longer inhabi- 
tants of Europe. Human remains 
have never been found associated 
with these. 

The earliest assemblage of organ- 
isms, of which geology has evidence, 
is that of the silurian system. The 
transmutationists may imagine earlier 
as the parents of these, but their 
existence is purely conjectural. It is 
to these that they originally appealed 
as examples of the commencement of 
organic life upon the earth; and by 
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these, till they can show older, their 
theory, as far as it rests on geologi- 
cal evidence, must be judged. They 
were described in the Vestiges as 
comprizing the unpretending forms 
of a few humble sea-plants, certain 
zoophytes and polypiaria (corals), 
and a variety of shelled marine ani- 
mals. Geologists replied, that among 
these shelled marine animals or mol- 
luses were two of the higher mol- 
luscous orders, which rank in per- 
fection of structure the nearest to the 
vertebrates. The author of the Ves- 
tiges, however, reiterated the assertion 
in his Sequel (1845), that these strata 
exhibited a scanty and imperfect de- 
velopement of life insisting on the 
absence of fishes from the lower 
silurian strata. Let us hear Professor 
Phillips on this subject in a paper in 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, containing the re- 
sults of his silurian researches when 
acting as paleontologist to that sur- 
vey :— 

The animal kingdom admits of being 
classed in four grand divisions, of which 
one, including the vertebrates, is decidedly 
superior; another, including the zoo- 
phytes, is inferior, and the remaining 
divisions, articulates and molluscs, may 
be regarded as intermediate groups, 
uniting the superior and inferior organi- 
zations. Of these grand divisions ex- 
amples occur in the silurian strata, but 
in unequal proportions. Of a hundred 
species of animals in the silurian strata, we 
estimate that six belong to vertebrates, 
twelve to articulates, sixty to molluscs, 
and twenty-two to radiates. In existing 
nature the corresponding numbers might, 
perhaps, be found, tenvertebrates, eighty- 
four articulates, five molluscs, and one 
radiate ; the enormous preponderance of 
articulates in the modern fauna arising 
from the number of land insects, and the 
abundance of molluscs in the strata being 
the consequence of their formation in the 
sea. 


Resolving these four great groups 
into their constituent classes, he 
enumerates fishes as the only ver- 
tebrates, and concludes that in the 
marine silurian strata remains of the 
air-breathing vertebrates and of the 
air-breathing articulates are as yet 
unknown; and that the soft acale- 
phids (sea-nettles), the minute infu- 
soria, and the internal entozoa (pa- 
rasitic animals inhabiting the interior 
of other bodies), are equally undis- 
covered, while all the other classes 
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of the animal kingdom, except, per- 
haps, the cirripedes (barnacles), have 
left traces of their former existence 
in these ancient stratified rocks. 
Among the inferences which he draws 
from the distribution of these remains 
are the following,—that the elemen- 
tary terms of the series of life are in a 
certain order of succession ; but that 
they are not produced by the trans- 
formation of one older species into an- 
other newer species, either gradually 
or by varieties proportioned to the 
time or change of physical conditions ; 
and that races are, in some cases, 
suddenly lost, and others as suddenly 
introduced ; but the older races oc- 
casionally return, and the new species 
cease for awhile; which he attributes 
not to local creations, but to local 
centres of life and varying sea- 
currents. 

Agassiz, in his work on the fishes 
of the old red sandstone, had, in like 
manner, remarked respecting the 
palzozoic organisms in general, the 
simultaneous appearance of all the 
types of invertebrate animals, insist- 
ing on it as a proof that they could 
no longer be regarded as forming a 
paers series, as had been former- 
ysupposed. He had even predicted 
from the numbers of fishes in the de- 
vonian system immediately succeed- 
ing the silurian, that though they 
had not been discovered, except in the 
upper silurians, that class of verte- 
brates would hereafter be found in 
the most ancient fossiliferous deposits, 
and prove to have been contempo- 
raneous with all the classes of inver- 
tebrate animals. 

Since this conjecture was hazarded, 
ichthyic remains have been dis- 
covered lower in the series. Mr. 
Miller cites cases, on the authority of 
the Government geologists, of de- 
fensive spines of fishes from the Bala 
limestone. We believe, however, 
that there was some mistake on this 
point, and that the deepest strata to 
which they have yet been traced is 
the Wenlock shale, the base of the 
upper silurian in England, and the 
Onandago sandstone in America, of 
whatever portion of the English 
silurian series that rock may be the 
equivalent. Be this as it may, there 
can be no question that the earliest 
known fishes are highly organized 
fishes of the cestraciont family of 
placoids. They are few in number; 
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fewer even than Mr. Miller supposed 
when, with respect to them, he com- 
pared the paleontologist to the pa- 
tient angler, who, having cast his 
line day after day into some water 
abounding with molluscs and crus- 
taceans, can, after the lapse of months, 
scarcely record a nibble, and, at the 
end of years, cannot boast of having 
captured more than a score. Con- 
sidering that the silurian deposits 
have been eagerly explored, for more 
than ten years, in various parts of 
the world, and that they have hitherto 
yielded so few fishes, while all their 
other organisms are abundant and 
well preserved, we may conclude 
that the ichthyic life of that period 
will always be found poor in com- 
parison with its exuberance in the 
next group of paleozoic rocks, the 
devonian ; but, on the other hand, 
bearing in mind how that system was 
held, twenty years ago, to be desti- 
tute not only of fishes, but, in a great 
degree, of organic remains of any 
kind, and that the subsequent dis- 
coveries have been made in limited 
regions, we do not despair of con- 
siderable additions to the silurian 
fishes, when geological research shall 
have hit upon some great centre of 
silurian life. 

There is this remarkable difference 
between the silurian and devonian 
fishes, that while the latter are of 
two orders, placoids and ganoids, 
none but placoids have hitherto been 
found in the former. Let us here 
explain the meaning of these terms. 
All fishes, fossil as well as living, 
have been ranged by Agassiz into 
four orders, founded on distinctions 
in their scaly covering, which are 
coexistent with other peculiarities of 
internal structure; these he has 
named placoid, ganoid, ctenoid, and 
cycloid. The two former have bon 
plates or scales covered with enamel, 
the two latter have horny or bony 
scales destitute of enamel. The pla- 
coids are distinguished by having the 
skin irregularly covered with these 
plates, in some cases large, in others 
reduced to small points, as in the 
shagreen of sharks. The ganoids 
shine, as their name implies, in a 
complete cuirass of these enamelled 
plates, joined together at the edges. 
More than five-sixths of this order 
are extinct, and to these two orders 
belong all the fishes of the palzozoic 
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period. The ctenoids and cycloids 
compose the majority of the families 
of existing fishes. ‘They make their 
appearance, as we have said, suddenly 
in the chalk. These orders are dis- 
tinguished, not only by the matter 
of their scales, as stated above, from 
the placoids and ganoids, but from 
each other by the forms of them. 
The scales of the ctenoids are jagged 
at the outer margin, those of the 
cycloids are not. The perch is a 
ctenoid, the herring a cyloid. 

The paleozoic fishes are remark- 
able for another peculiarity of struc- 
ture, the heterocercal tail, in which 
the spinal chord is prolonged into 
the upper of two unequal fins, as in 
the sharks and dog-fish. ‘The homo- 
cercal tail consists of two equal wings, 
into which the spinal chord is not 
prolonged. This, which is the struc- 
ture prevalent among the present 
race of fishes, has not been found in 
any strata below the mezozoic. 

The earliest known fishes are pla- 
coids. This was asserted in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1845, in a 
critique on the Vestiges, the writer 
of which is generally understood to 
have been one of the great masters 
of geology ; and he asserted also that 
they were the very highest types of 
the class of fishes. ‘This was denied 
by the author of the Vestiges in his 
Sequel, because they belonged to the 
cartilaginous fishes, the chondrop- 
terygii of Cuvier, placed, it was said, 
by that naturalist as a second series 
in the descending scale, though in 
some measure parallel to the first. 
He added, too, that Linnzus was so 
impressed with the low characters of 
this class, that he actually ranked 
them with worms. Several sections 
of Mr. Miller’s Fout-Prints of the 
Creator are employed in unravelling 
the confusion of this objection, or 
refuting its sophistry, and in asserting 
for the true placoids that standing as 
animals which has been assigned to 
them by Miller and Owen, and, what 
is more, by the prince of modern con- 
tinental transmutationists, Oken. An 
analysis of the arguments will, we 
trust, not be uninteresting. 

In the classifications which pre- 
vailed before the time of Agassiz, 
naturalists divided fishes into two 
series,—the ordinary or osseous fishes, 
having a bony skeleton ; and the car- 
tilaginous, in whose skeletons carti- 
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lage supplies the place of bone; and 
these two series being ranged, not 
one after the other, but in parallel 
lines: with this further peculiarity, 
that the cartilaginous line, though 
containing fewer genera and species, 
outflanks the osseous line at both 
extremities, from the fact that some 
of its families rise higher, and some 
sink lower inthe scale. The placoids 
of Agassiz, and among them those 
of the silurian strata, belong, it is 
true, to the cartilaginous series of 
former classifications, but to that 
extremity of the line which ranks 
above the generality of the osseous 
fishes. The testimony of Linnzus, 
appealed to as against the claims of 
the placoids, is, in fact, in favour of 
them. His error consisted in ranking 
them too high. Disregarding their 
cartilaginous skeleton, and looking 
only at their standing 2s animals, he 
actually erected into an order of rep- 
tiles, under the name of amphibie 
nantes, those placoids like the sharks 
and rays, which, to an_ internal 
skeleton of cartilage, add external 
plates or spines of bone. At the 
other extremity of the cartilaginous 
line are the suctorii or lampreys, 
soft, slimy-skinned fishes, the lowest 
grade of the class which includes the 
‘glutinous hag,’ or ‘ramper eel,’ a 
worm-like creature without eyes, 
movable jaws, or vertebral joints, 
and destitute of plates, points, or 
scales. These, by an error in an 
opposite direction, he rated as much 
too low as he had ranked the placoids 
too high, placing them among his 
worms. ‘The classification of Agassiz 
is so far a natural arrangement from 
the fact of its being in accordance 
with the history of fishes, which 
came into existence by groups and 
families, in the manner in which he 
has arranged them ; the placoids first, 
then the ganoids, and, at a later 
period, the ctenoids and cycloids. 

Its defects are, that having erected 
four orders on the principle of the 
external covering, and finding seve- 
ral families which could not be ranged 
under any of them, he distributed 
these among his orders on the totally 
different principle of Cuvier’s classi- 
fication—that of cartilaginous skele- 
ton—and thus included among the 
placoids the suctorii, which are not 
true placoids, and possess no charac- 
ter in common with them, except 
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that of the cartilaginous skeleton ; 

just as the earth-worm and the fi 
the characteristic of red bl 

in common with the higher verte- 

brates, and among them with man. 

These suctorii, or fishlike worms 
of Linneus, are, in the classification 
now regarded as the most natural— 
that of Agassiz, modified by Miiller 
and Owen—restored to their true 

lace, the first and lowest division of 

shes ; while the greater part of the 
fishlike reptiles of Linna2us—the true 
placoids—occupy the highest. 

In contending, against the advo- 
cates of res that precedence 
among animals is to be assigned to 
brain, not bone, Mr. Miller adopts a 
principle from which the author of 
the Vestiges cannot dissent, since it 
is on that principle that he has him- 
self selected the dolphin as the marine 
ancestor of the human family. Mr. 
Miller informs us, that having exa- 
mined the brains of almost all the 
common fishes of the Scottish coast, 
he found the different species of dog- 
fish possessing the largest brain in 
proportion to their size, and next to 
them the rays. These, it will be 
remembered, are placoids. The osse- 
ous fishes compose, at least, the main 
body of the rear ; ‘ while still further 
behind them lags a hapless class,— 
the suctorii, one of which, the ‘glu- 
tinous hag’ before mentioned, has 
searcely any brain, and one, the am- 
plexus, or lancelet, wants brain alto- 
gether. 

I have compared (he adds) the brain 
of the spotted dogfish with that of a 
young alligator, and have found that, in 
scarcely any perceptible degree, was it 
inferior in point of bulk, and very slightly 
im point of organization, to the brain of 
the reptile. And the instincts of this 
placoid family, one of the truest repre- 
sentatives of the placoids of the silurian 
system to which we can appeal, cor- 
respond, we invariably find, with their 
superior cerebral developement. 

This comparatively large deve- 
lopement of brain, and its correspond- 
ing manifestations of instinct, pos- 
sessed by the true placoids, accom- 
panied by other characters in which 
they rank, not with the osseous fishes, 
nor even ‘with the lower reptiles, but 
with the higher orders of that class 
to which the tortoise and the croco- 
dile belong, are considered by the 
author of the Vestiges to be neutral- 
ized by the presence of other cha- 
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racters, such as the cartilaginous 
skeleton, analogous to the spinal 
chord in immature reptiles and mam- 
mals ; the heterocercal tail, which is 
borne by the salmon and all other 
osseous fishes in the embryo state, 
and the mouth placed under the 
head, instead of at its extremity. Mr. 
Miller shows, in opposition to these 
views, that the vertebral joints of the 
existing placoids—sharks and rays— 
possess an osseous nucleus, which re- 
tains, when subjected to the heat of 
a common fire, the form of the joint, 
and that the cartilage of their in- 
ternal skeleton differs from that of 
embryo birds and mammals in not 
containing gelatine, and consequently 
not dissolving in hot water. He 
contends, moreover, that the one- 
sided tail may be regarded as a mark 
of dignity, approaching more than 
the homocercal tail to the character 
of that of reptiles. In illustration of 
this, he shows how the tail of the 
dogfish may be developed into that 
of a reptile by the simple process of 
boiling, under which the caudal fin, 
consisting, unlike the cartilage of the 
internal skeleton, of gelatine, is dis- 
solved into isinglass. After this pro- 
cess the terminating vertebra assume 
very much the appearance of the 
tail of the ichthyosaurus, considered 
by Professor Owen to have been 
furnished with a caudal fin, placed 
vertically, as in the shark, and which 
dissolved during the putrefactive pro- 
cess, as that of the dogfish does in 
boiling. He further shows, that the 
reptile tail thus obtained may be 
developed, by burning, into that of 
the mammal; for after being sub- 
jected to a red heat till the merely 
cartilaginous portions are consumed, 
the whitened bodies of the vertebra 
retain their form, and present an 
exact resemblance to the tail of a 
dog. 

The Lamarckians (he says) may well 
deem it an unlucky circumstance that 
one special portion of their theory should 
demand the depreciation of the hetero- 
cercal tail, seeing that it might be repre- 
sented with excellent effect in another, as 
not merely a connecting link, in the up- 
ward march of the progression, between 
the tail of the true fish and that of the 
reptile, but as actually containing in itself 
—as the caterpillar contains the future 
pupa and butterfly—the elements of the 
reptilian and mammiferous tail. 


But the position of the mouth? 
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This is a weapon with a double edge. 
On the one hand, the terminal mouth 
might be called a low character, be- 
cause it is by the suctorii, 
the lowest order of fishes ; and if, on 
the other hand, it is to be regarded 
as a mark of dignity, that is the 
position of the mouth of the Cestra- 
cion Phillippi, the nearest living 
analogue of the silurian placoids, 
and the sole surviving representative 
of the cestraciont family--the oldest 
of vertebrates. 

It is thus easy to convert charac- 
“ters which have been alleged as marks 
of inferiority in the earliest fishes 
into proofs of high organization, ac- 
companied as they are by other cha- 
racters indicating an approach to a 
higher class of vertebrates. It must 
be conceded, however, to the author 
of the Vestiges, that he has the au- 
thority of Agassiz for regarding the 
cartilaginous skeleton, the inferior 
position of the mouth, and the one- 
sided tail, as embryonic analogies, 
characterizing the embryonic age of 
the class of fishes. But what if they 
are? How does that prove that 
points of structure, which are signs of 
immaturity in one set of animals, are 
marks of inferior organization in the 
mature animals of another? What 
if the lower classes of vertebrates 
preceded the higher in the history of 
organic life? What if the existing 
organisms of the fish and reptile 
classes typify in their embryo state 
the mature state of their predecessors 
of the same class? What if the 
higher classes of vertebrates, in the 
present state of nature, pass in their 
embryo condition through stages si- 
milar in some respects to those which 
are passed through by the lower 
vertebrates in their immature state ? 
How does this prove that one class, 
or even one species of a class, has 
descended from another? There is 
a resemblance, but nothing more. 
There is proof of unity of plan amidst 
numerous modifications of structure 
pervading the entire organic creation 
through all time, and of one mighty 
Intelligence presiding over it from 
its commencement ; but there is not 
even a shadow of evidence as to the 
process by which the operations of 
creation were conducted. The facts 
of embryology on which, more or 
less distorted and overstated, the au- 
thor of the Vestiges has raised a large 
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portion of his structure, are unsuit- 
able for popular discussion. We 
shall, therefore, dismiss them with 
the remark, that if Agassiz is to be 
appealed to for the embryonic cha- 
racter of the early placoids, he may 
also be appealed to as a strenuous 
opponent of the doctrine that one 
species has been developed from 
another. If he considers it proved 
that the embryo of the fish during 
its developement, the class of existi 
fishes in its numerous families, — 
the fish type in its planetary history, 

ss through analogous phases,—or, 
in more general terms, that the suc- 
cessive creations have passed through 
stages of developement analogous to 
those which the embryo passes 
through in its growth, and similar 
to the gradations which the actual 
creation in its ascending series pre- 
sents as a whole, he also insists, in 
the strongest manner, on the con- 
temporaneous appearance, in the 
earliest fossiliferous strata, of all the 
classes of invertebrates, accompanied 
by one class of vertebrates as indi- 
cating the impossibility of referring 
the early inhabitants of the earth to 
a small number of original stocks, 
which diverged under the influence 
of external circumstances. He urges 
these facts as proofs of the direct 
intervention of a Creative Intelli- 
gence, and as proving the folly of 
those ‘atheistic or pantheistic dais 
ries’ which attribute to finite beings 
the causation of their own existence, 
or which make them depend solely 
on the influence of indeterminate 
external influences. 

More than fifteen hundred species of 
fossil fishes (he says), of which I have 
acquired the knowledge, tell me that 
species do not pass insensibly one into 
the other ; but that they appear and dis- 
appear unexpectedly, without any direct 
relation with their predecessors; for I 
cannot think it possible seriously to pre- 
tend that the numerous types of ctenoids 
and cycloids, which are almost all con- 
temporaneous with one another, were 
descended from the placoids and ganoids, 
It might as well be affirmed (he adds, 
thus using for the reductio ad absurdum 
that which the author of the Vestiges 
deems the crowning discovery—the v 
consummation of science),—it might as 
well be affirmed, that the mammifers, and 
with them man, are lineally descended 
from the fishes. All these species have 
an epoch fixed for their appearance and 
disappearance, their existence is even 
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limited to a determinate time, and yet 
they exhibit in their groups numerous 
affinities, more or less strict, to a deter- 
minate co-ordination in a given system 
of organization, which has more or less 
intimate relations with the mode of life 
of each type, and even of each species. 
There is, moreover, an invisible thread, 
which unrolls itself at all times through 
this immense variety, and which presents 
to us as a definite result a continued pro- 
gress of that developement of which man 
is the termination, the four classes of 
vertebrates the intermediate, and the 
entire of the invertebrate animals the 
accessary accompaniments. Are there 
not here manifestations of a mind as 
powerful as fertile, of an intelligence as 
sublime as provident, indications of good- 
ness as infinite as wise, the palpable de- 
monstration of a personal God, the First 
Great Author of all things, Governor of 
the universe, and Dispenser of all good ? 

It may be as well to remind the 
reader that ‘progressive develope- 
ment,’ as here used, and as employed 
by geological writers in general 
(though they sometimes use it loosely 
in both senses), bears a very different 
meaning from the progressive deve- 
lopement of the transmutationists. 
The former merely express by it the 
historic fact that there has been a 
progressive exhibition of organic life, 
—as far, at least, as regards the ver- 
tebrate classes ; that fishes preceded 
reptiles and birds, and these mam- 
mals; and that man closed the pro- 
cession. The long periods of time 
of which they have evidence as em- 
ployed in the work of creation, they 
refer solely to the will of the Creator ; 
and they do not profess to have dis- 
covered the means by which creation 
was effected. The latter assert that 
time is a necessary element in the 
process of creation ; that all life com- 
menced in the simplest, or monad 
form, and passed through successive 
stages of transformation till it reached 
the highest. The absence of foun- 
dation for such an assertion has been 
shown. We have seen, that in the 
earliest fossiliferous strata which 
_— have discovered, all the 
orms of invertebrate life which 
might be expected to occur in marine 
strata appear contemporaneously, and 
that the earliest fishes were not of a 
low grade, but such as stand at the 
head of their class. As far as the 
present state of the evidence can be 
relied on, they were few in number, 
and of the placoid order alone. In 
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the devonian strata we have a great 
abundance of ichthyic life, com- 
prising ganoids as well as placoids. 
Agassiz observes of this system, which 
has been explored as yet in but 
limited spaces, and was till lately 
thought a local formation peculiar 
to the British isles, that it contains 
an ichthyic fauna as considerable as 
that which, under equal conditions, 
inhabits the European seas; and that, 
although the species of the old red 
belong to a smaller number of fami- 
lies than the living species, they are 
not less varied in their forms and 
general aspect, nor less curious for 
their external characters and organ- 
ization, nor less different in size and 
in the degree of power with which 
they were endued. Respecting cer- 
tain genera of predaceous fishes of 
the old red, with others more ap- 
proaching the reptile character, which 
rose into great importance during the 
subsequent carboniferous period, he 
notices the singular fact of the shoals 
in which they are congregated in the 
fossil state as contrasting strongly 
with the much rarer occurrence of 
large predaceous fishes in the modern 
seas. 

Contemporaneous with these sau- 
roid fishes of the carboniferous era 
are found a few remains of reptiles, 
not under their most fishlike form of 
the ichthyosaurus, as would best suit 
the developement hypothesis, but as 
huge four-footed reptiles of the ba- 
trachian order, to which frogs, toads, 
and salamanders belong. Like fishes, 
reptiles have been traced of late years 
down to a lower part of the series 
than they were once supposed to 
occupy. Rather more than twenty 
years since it was held that they had 
not come into existence before the 
period ofthe lias. Within that time 
they have been discovered, first in 
the triasic system, next in the per- 
mian, and more recently in the car- 
boniferous. Sir Charles Lyell, dur- 
ing his second visit to America, satis- 
fied himself that the strata in which 
the footsteps of the labyrinthodon, 
one of the large batrachians before 
mentioned, had been found, were un- 
doubtedly deep in the palozoic coal- 
measures of Pennsylvania; and since 
the discovery of these was announced 
in 1841 by Dr. King, Professor Gold- 
fuss of Bonn has published descrip- 
tions of more than one saurian from 
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the ancient coal-measures of Saar- 
bruck, near Treves. 

We must hold ourselves prepared 
for the discovery of reptiles in sys- 
tems still lower. It is true, that in 
the carboniferous system we meet 
with the earliest indications of ex- 
tensive tracts of land in the exuberant 
vegetation which constitutes the mass 
of the coal seams, and of which the 
forms are so beautifully preserved in 
the shales and sandstones. In the 
devonian and silurian strata below, 
nothing has as yet been found except 
marine animals and plants, with the 
exception of a few fern leaves in 
Wales, and a fragment of coniferous 
wood discovered by Miller in the old 
red sandstone of Scotland. This an- 
cient tree floating in the ocean of the 
old red, like the trunks, few and far 
between, which navigators encounter 
in the Pacific, proves the existence of 
land, of greater or less extent, in 
some quarter or other, during that 

riod; and when geologists shall 

ave the good fortune to explore 
deposits bordering some silurian or 
devonian island, as large as Britain 
or New Zealand, we may expect to 
hear of traces of air-breathing ani- 
mals. 

It may be remarked, by the way, 
that this coniferous fragment of the 
old red furnishes a refutation of that 
part of the transmutation doctrines 
which asserts the earliest vegetation 
to have been of the humblest kind. 
So long as we look only on marine 
vegetation we see it under its lowest 
forms of sea-weeds, but the moment 
we catch a glimpse of land, be it but 
a solitary island, we have evidence 
that it supported the higher types of 
vegetable life. With the increase of 
land in the carboniferous period we 
have a great increase of vegetation, 
and among innumerable specimens 
of ferns and club mosses, and strange 
plants analogous to the horsetail 
tribe, all belonging to inferior orders, 
we find magnificent trunks of coni- 
ferous trees, and, in some coal-fields, 
true wood, constituting the most 
abundant vegetable remains. These, 
which are comparatively modern dis- 
coveries, have overthrown the con- 
clusions formerly promulgated by 
Adolphe Brogniart, which were sound 
as far as they were based on positive 
evidence, while the deductions from 
negative evidence have failed. It is 
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true that inferior orders of plants 
flourished during those early ages, of 
gigantic size, and in rich profusion, 
such as the world has not since ex- 
hibited ; but it is not true that they 
exclusively composed the carboni- 
ferous flora: it abounded with noble 
trees of the great families of pinus 
and auracaria. The developement 
theory is as unhappy in its botanical 
evidence as in that which it seeks in 
the animal department of palzonto- 
logy. It derives all vegetation from 
the sea, and demands time for 
its transformation. Creative power 
worked more rapidly, and, even dur- 
ing periods earlier than the carboni- 
ferous, produced the higher grades 
of plants, as contemporaneous with 
the humbler forms from which they 
are supposed to have sprung. 

But to return to the reptiles. 
Though their commencement dates, 
at present, from the carboniferous 
era, their reign was during the mezo- 
zoic ages. ‘They then flourished in 
all their splendour, with no higher 
vertebrates to dispute with them the 
mastery of the earth. They swarmed, 
under a variety of type, in numbers, 
of colossal proportions and propor- 
tionate power, and of extended dif- 
fusion, which contrasts strongly with 
their diminished importance and re- 
stricted limits in the present creation. 

The modifications of structure ex- 
hibited by the class of reptiles, from 
its commencement to the present 
times, are equally curious with those 
which we have seen in the fishes; 
and they present the same remark- 
able analogy between the phases in 
their succession as a class, and those 
observed in the developement of an 
individual reptile from the egg, while 
those structural peculiarities in the 
ancient reptiles, which typify the 
embryonic state of the existing races, 
are accompanied by others, just as 
in the case of the ancient fish, which 
would cause them to rank higher in 
the scale than their living repre- 
sentatives. ‘This analogy is treated 
by the author of the Vestiges, and 
his predecessors of the Lamarckian 
school, as a proof that the modern 
reptiles are descended from the an- 
cient. Professor Owen denies the 
inference, as strongly as it had been 
denied in the case of the fishes by 
Agassiz, observing thet, ‘though a 
slight survey of organic remains may 
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appear to support those views, in no 
department of science is it more ne- 
cessary than in paleontology to drink 
deep or taste not.’ Referring to the 
Summary of his Report on British 
Fossil Reptiles,* for the many curi- 
ous and interesting details on which 
his conclusions are founded, we must 
content ourselves with the following 
extract :— 


The evidence acquired by the re- 
searches which are detailed in the body 
of this Report, permits of no other con- 
clusion than that the different species of 
reptiles were suddenly introduced on the 
earth’s surface, although it demonstrates 
a certain regularity in the order of their 
appearance. Upon the whole, they make 
a progressive approach to the organiza- 
tion of the existing species, yet not by an 
uninterrupted succession of approximat- 
ing steps. Neither is the progression 
one of ascent, for the reptiles have not 
begun by the type of organization by 
which, at the present day, they most 
closely approximate to fishes; nor have 
they terminated at the opposite extreme, 
where we know that the reptile type of 
structure made the nearest approach to 
mammals. 

Thus, though a general progression 
may be discerned, the interruptions and 
faults—to use a geological phrase—nega- 
tive the notion that the progression has 
been the result of self-developing ener- 
gies adequate to a transmutation of spe- 
cific character; but, on the contrary, 
support the conclusion, that the modifi- 
cations of osteological structure, which 
characterize the extinct reptiles, were 
originally impressed upon them at their 
creation, and have been neither de- 
rived from improvement of a lower, nor 
lost by progressive developement into 
a higher type. 

The fish and reptile classes fur- 
nish the best test of the truth or 
falsehood of the transmutation doc- 
trines, because they, among verte- 
brates, have the most extensive range 
through time. Reptiles, moreover, 
are the class most transitional in the 
range of its modifications, making, 
on the one hand, the nearest ap- 
proach tothe fishes; and, onthe other, 
to the mammals; and holding an in- 
termediate place in point of time, as 
in structure, between the two. They 
likewise are the only class of verte- 
brates in which some species un- 
dergo, after birth, a metamorphosis 
as singular and extreme as insects. 


* Report to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 1841. 
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Fossil mammals, however, in the 
hands of some of the most eminent 
cultivators of that branch of paleon- 
tology, have furnished arguments 
equally cogent against the hypo- 
thesis of creation by developement, 
had we space to enter on the sub- 


ect. 

It is not till after the close of the 
cretaceous period, the latest of the 
mezozoic formations, that mammals 
become abundant. The earlier mam- 
malian forms differ the most from 
those now living; and there is a 
gradual approach, through the whole 
tertiary series, to the present state 
of that division of the animal king- 
dom. The only exceptional cases of 
pre-tertiary mammals have been dis- 
covered in England. They consist 
of three jaws of a small species of 
animal allied to the opossum, from 
the oolite of Oxfordshire. Besides 
these, there is a doubtful case men- 
tioned in Owen's British Fossil Mam- 
mals, of part of the backbone of a 
grampus found in the superficial de- 
posits of Cambridgeshire ; but, from its 
state of mineralization, supposed to 
have been washed out of one of the 
clay beds of the oolite. The author 
of the Vestiges, like the older trans- 
mutationists, assumes the mammals 
of the sea as the ancestors of the 
mammals of the land :— 

Delphinum silvis appingit fluctibus 

aprum. 
The facts of geology are against the 
assumption. With the solitary and 
doubtful exception of the Cambridge 
specimen, we have no proof that 
marine mammals preceded the ter- 
restrial; but we have proof that the 
latter were abundant in the older 
tertiaries, while it is only in the 
newest that marine mammals have 
been extensively found. The bones 
which figure in the Vestiges, on the 
authority of Cuvier and Buckland, 
as those of whales from the oolite, 
were ascertained long since to be- 
long to some of those gigantic ma- 
rine freptiles whose bull equalled 
that of the cetacea. The absence of 
marine mammals, like the whale and 
the seal, from the oolitic and cre- 
taceous deposits, is an argument 
against their existence at that pe- 
riod; for there is no reason why 
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they should not be found in such 
deposits, as well as the numerous 
marine reptiles of those epochs. The 
same remark applies to the quad- 
rupedal mammals; and their absence 
from the wealden, an estuary de- 
posit at the mouth ofa great river, 
which floated down innumerable car- 
cases of land reptiles, as large as the 
elephant and the hippopotamus, but 
in which no mammal has been 
found. The transmutationists once 
appealed to the silurian strata, as 
aflording examples of the commence- 
ment of organic life. Now that it is 
found not to have commenced under 
the humble forms which they re- 
quire, they take refuge in the dark- 
ness of the pre-silurian strata, as the 
appropriate region of fabulous his- 
tory, and place the ancestors of the 
silurian organisms among the non- 
fossiliferous strata, where they are 
either hereafter to be discovered, or 
never can be discovered, because 
they have been destroyed by the in- 
ternal heat of the globe. In like 
manner, there is the most palpable 
absurdity in tracing the lineage of 
the small marsupial mammals of the 
Oxfordshire oolite from the gigantic 
mammal-like reptiles of the same 
epoch; or in connecting these last 
with the large extinct mammalian 
quadrupeds of the Paris basin, sepa- 
rated from them by so wide an in- 
terval of time: they are compelled, 
therefore, to seek a parentage for 
the one and the other in transitional 
fossils, which are hereafter to be 
found. The great doctors of deve- 
lopement are so determined on a 
simial ancestry for themselves, that 
they are unanimous in deriving man 
from the quadrumana; but as there 
is no living or fossil species sufli- 
ciently human for their purpose, 2 
theory which professes to be founded 
on natural history and geology, is 
compelled to have recourse to an 
imaginary monkey, just as it places 
its earliest fossils in the non-fossil- 
iferous strata, and denounces ‘the 
fossil blank at the conclusion of the 
cretaceous era, as having helped to 
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keep the light’ from that interesting 
question—the reptile ancestry of the 
mammals. Nay, we are not quite 
certain whether, as developement 
becomes more developed, the simial 
origin of man, which held so con- 
spicuous a position in the first edition 
of the Vestiges, will not be aban- 
doned in favour of an origin from 
the frog, or the labyrinthodon, if we 
may judge from what is to be dis- 
cerned through the haze of the fol- 
lowing mysterious passage in the 
sixth edition :— 

We cannot but regard with profound 
interest the question respecting our own 
immediate ancestry. The mind imme- 
diately reverts to the simial family, whose 
form, size of brain, and general charac- 
ters, make so manifest an approach to 
our own. Yet it may be doubted if the 
particular species from which the human 
family was derived has ever come under 
the notice of naturalists. It seems, judg- 
ing from analogy, as if a larger species 
than any yet described, were required 
for this place in the tree of being. It 
may be observed that, of all the reptilian 
orders, the batrachian is that which has 
the best pretensions to a place in the 
origin of the primates. ‘It is singular,’ 
says Dr. Roget, ‘ that the frog, though so 
low in the scale of vertebrated animals, 
should bear such a striking resemblance 
to the human conformation, in the or- 
gans of progressive motion. It is the 
only animal besides man with a calf to 
its leg. It is evidently,’ said Dr. Roget, 
‘making an approach to the higher orders 
of mammalia.’ The frog, however, is 
but a humbler offshoot of the main line, 
terminating in the primates. There is 
something more like a lineal ancestor of 
the order in the labyrinthodon of Owen, 
that massive batrachian, which leaves 
its hand-like footsteps in the new red 
sandstone, ond then is seen no more. 
Not for nothing is it, that we start at 
the picture of that strange impression 
—ghost of anticipated humanity—for 
apparently it really is so.* 

Not contented with having vindi- 
cated the claims of the early placoids 
to a high organization, Mr. Miller 
contends for a progressive degrada- 
tion in the fishes of the mezozoic and 
more modern periods, evinced by a 
departure from ‘homological sym- 


* As we anticipated, the ancestry of man is in the course of modification in the 


brain of the author of the Vestiges. The labyrinthodon is given up. 


The passage we 


have marked in italics, and which was from the sixth edition, is omitted in the last. 
The ancestor of the human family is a very Proteus. We venture to predict, that the 
large undescribed monkey of the author’s imagination will slip quietly out of the next 


edition. 
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metry of organization, in the posi- 
tion of the organs of motion, and in 
the homocercal or equally lobed tail. 
With this portion of the work we 
have been the least pleased. Ana- 
tomists, it is admitted, are divided as 
to what is to be considered the nor- 
mal and primary, and what the 
aberrant position of those fins in 
fishes, which correspond with the 
fore-limbs of the higher vertebrates ; 
and we are disposed to regard what 
are deemed unsymmetrical deviations, 
not as indications of monstrosity, but 
as manifestations of the fertility of 
the Creative Intelligence which could 
engraft so many variations of struc- 
ture, subservient to the purposes of 
life, on one general plan. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in 
magnitude and numbers, in variety 
of type and extent of range over the 
earth, the earlier vertebrates decline 
as each succeeding dynasty rises into 
importance. This is true of the 
sauroid fishes of the paleozoic, and 
of the gigantic reptiles of the me- 
zozoic era—with its marine ichthyo- 
saur, plesiosaur, and ceteosaur—the 
last scarcely less bulky than the 
whale ; its flying pterodactyls; its 
mighty terrestrial lizards, the carni- 
vorous megalosaur, and herbivorous 
iguanodon ; its magnificent and well- 
mailed crocodilians. All these rep- 
tile families, except the last, had 
become extinct before the tertiary 
era, when the reign of quadrupedal 
mammals began ; and that family, of 
smaller size, and of more humble 
pretensions, than their oolitic prede- 
cessors, now stands at the head of 
the reptile class, dwindled and di- 
minished as it exists at present. It 
is the same with the elephantine, 
and other huge quadrupedal mam- 
mals, which ranged in vast herds 
over Europe and America, from the 
arctic regions to the equator, during 
the latter portions of the tertiary 
era; and are now either extinct, or 
restricted to the tropical regions of 
Africa and Asia. They declined, 
and apparently without the inter- 
vention of man, on the rise of that 
dynasty to which was committed, by 
formal grant, ‘dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.’ 

If the expression respecting the 
antediluvian men, ‘there were giants 
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in the earth in those days, is to be 
understood of corporeal stature, not of 
moral turpitude, there would be an 
analogy in this respect between the 
early races of men and the early 
races of the other vertebrates. 

We object, however, to the at- 
tempts which Mr. Miller has made 
in parts of his recent work, to con- 
nect his degradation theory with 
facts in the moral history of the 
world. What is this but to run into 
errors which he has reprehended in 
others,—the error of the author of 
the Vestiges, in confounding two 
things so distinct as the creation of 
species, and the developement of the 
individual; the error which he has 
also reprehended of good men but 
weak reasoners, who referred to the 
transformation of the caterpillar into 
the chrysalis and the butterfly, as con- 
taining evidence of the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, and the 
immortality of the soul? Neither 
science nor religion has gained, or 
will gain, by attempts-to blend mo- 
ral and physical truths. Least of 
all are such attempts likely to suc- 
ceed in the case of an advancing 
science like geology, in which con- 
clusions founded on negative evi- 
dence to-day, may be overturned by 
a single positive fact to-morrow. The 
time has not yet arrived when we 
ean safely ‘piece together the re- 
vealed record and that written in 
the rocks,’ or trace in the rise and 
fall of the various vertebrate reigns, 
analogies with the four great 
monarchies, and the four faces, three 
brute and one human, in the vision 
of Ezekiel—the origin of evil and 
the Mystery of Redemption. We 
need not fear that the stony record, 
when completely deciphered—as it is 
not yet—will prove at variance with 
the correct interpretation of the lan- 
guage of Scripture respecting phy- 
sical events connected with the his- 
tory of the human race. We may, 
on the contrary, feel confident, that 
the latter has been so worded as not 
to startle the ignorance of one age, 
and to admit of an interpretation 
not inconsistent with the matured 
science of another. In the meantime 
let us be satisfied to regard the long 
ages in the earth’s history, during 
which fishes, reptiles, and quadru- 
pedal mammals, were successively 
the dominant race, merely as expres- 
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sions of the Divine Will designed to 
manifest to the various orders of in- 
telligences which people the many 
mansions of space, and are gifted 
with powers to comprehend their 
full import--the wisdom, the power, 
and glory of the Creator, and to ex- 
cite their admiration when, at the ex- 
hibition of each new modification of 
the one plan of creation, ‘ the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’ 


In the preceding pages we have 
treated only of the geological argu- 
ments against the transmutation dog- 
mas; and want of space has com- 
pelled us to omit, or to pass lightly 
over, some of those. Since it was 
written, we have had the pleasure 
of perusing the fifth edition of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s Discourse on the 
Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, with a preface and supple- 
mentary appendix, containing be- 
tween them nearly six hundred 

ges, in which the author of the 
Vestiges has been followed into the 
other sciences in which he has dab- 
bled, and tracked through the maze 
of his sophistries and misstatements. 

After an introductory section on 
the doctrine of final causes, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick proceeds to the 
question whether the animal king- 
dom has been produced by sponta- 
neous generation, and afterwards 
perpetuated by transmutation and 
progressive developement. This 
question he answers in the negative, 
denying the asserted facts of spon- 
taneous generation in the living 
world, and the life-producing results 
attributed to the galvanic expe- 
riments of Crosse- and Weeks, of 
acarus and carrot-seed celebrity. 
He insists, also, on the failure of art, 
pushed to the utmost, to produce one 
true specific change, so as to raise 
the progeny of any known animal to 
a higher grade of the organic scale. 

It will not serve our purpose (he says) 
to entrench ourselves in the dark corners 
of the animal kingdom, where, as in the 
case of the entozoa, from the inevitable 
want of evidence, we may, by casting 
away analogy, affirm that generation is 
ambiguous, and that species are incon- 
stant. The author’s theory demands 
Specific transmutations on the whole as- 
cending scale, from a monad to a man. 
To Suppose that specific transmutations 
are going on at the bottom of the scale, 
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where our senses fail us, and we can 
have no good evidence of the fact, while 
no transmutations are going on in the 
upper steps of the organic scale, where 
we have good evidence, is to stultify the 
whole argument, and to suppose an in- 
constancy in Nature’s workmanship ab- 
horrent from any conception we can 
form of a true organic law. 

For reasons which have been 
stated, we declined to attack the 
author of the Vestiges in the details 
of foetal transformations, by means 
of which he has establiehed his 
strongest hold on the popular mind, 
in favour of the developement doc- 
trines. For the same reason we 
cannot follow Professor Sedgwick 
through those portions of the pre- 
face in which he demolishes that 
entrenchment, and proves that which 
we have contented ourselves with 
asserting, that the facts of embry- 
ology have been as much distorted 
in support of the transmutation hy- 
pothesis as those of geology. We 
recommend this valuable portion of 
the work to those readers who, having 
imbibed their opinions from the 
Vestiges, still retain them. 

The preface then passes from the 
phenomena of the living creation, as 
bearing on the developement hypo- 
thesis, to those of former periods in 
the earth’s history, and exhibits, in a 
ere manner, through nearly a 

undred pages, facts and arguments, 
some of which have been employed 
in our controversy with the author 
of the Vestiges. We would gladly 
avail ourselves of some quotations 
from such high authority in sup- 
port of our views and laudatory of 
Mr. Miller’s Foot-prints of the Crea- 
tor, of which mention has been made 
in the preceding pages, but we are 
compelled by want of space to con- 
fine ourselves to the following :— 

Do then the ascertsined phenomena of 
geology suggest a theory of developement 
based on any known law of organic na- 
ture? So far as the theory is concerned, 
the real questions for discussion are such 
as follow :—Are the animal remains of 
our successive groups of strata presented 
to us in such order as to suggest a theory 
of natural developement by transmuta- 
tion from one organic form to another ? 
Are the genera and families of the old 
world so ill-defined as to pass into one 
another by insensible gradations? Are 
the organic intervals between the differ- 
ent orders and classes of the animal 
kingdom so far interpolated by new 
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forms of nature as to lose all semblance 
of reality and permanence, and to show 
that all our systematic lines of separation 
are but the artifices of immature know- 
ledge—that order may spring from order, 
and class from class, in the way of na- 
tural generation? Do the organic types 
of the old world follow one another 
chronologically, in such a manner as to 
arrange themselves on any conceivable 
organic scale, whether simple or com- 
plicated? To all such questions, I can 
do no more than return a most unquali- 
fied negative ; and, I may add, that the 
genera and families of the old fossil world 
are more abruptly defined, and exhibit 
fewer connecting links, than in existing 
nature. 


The eighth and ninth sections of 
the preface proceed from the pre- 
tended facts of the author of the 
Vestiges to the system of mental 
philosophy adopted by him. His 
materialism is weighed against his 
pantheism, and the results of his 
scheme are considered,—a scheme of 
which he boasts that it has *‘ weakened 
the hold of the supernatural on 
enlightened persons ;’ has effected ‘a 
revolution in the view of our rela- 
tions to the Father of our being ;’ 
has dispensed with His personal in- 
terference in creation, and His pro- 
vidential government of human af- 
fairs; while it has removed the bar- 
rier between moral and material, 
between mind and matter. We 
could have wished to have extracted 
some passages on the galvanic and 

hrenological hypothesis. The brain 

as been compared to a galvanic pile, 
and the action of the mind to a 
galvanic current, and the mind itself 
has been inferred to be little, if any- 
thing, more than electricity, and, 
therefore, material. By Professor 
Sedgwick. the electric telegraph is 
exhibited as an illustration of the 
difference between the mind and the 
material mechanisi: by which it acts, 
—as a mechanism not animated or 
thinking, but requiring a mind ex- 
terior to itself to set it in motion, 
and another mind, also exterior to 
itself, to comprehend its movements. 
There are some beautiful passages, 
which we could also have wished to 
extract, on the tendency of false 
philosophy and quackery to dog the 
steps of advancing science, as exhi- 
bited in the alchemy and astrology 
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of a former age, and the mesmerism 
and phrenology of the present. We 
must, however, content ourselves 
with the following summary of the 
science of the Vestiges, and its re- 
lation to this philosophy of the cap 
and bells :— 


Let a shallow writer like the author of 
the Vestiges teach, and make popular 
among the smatterers in material know- 
ledge, that inductive science is but phi- 
losophy in leading-strings,—that the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of ages is but a kind 
of milk fit only for babes, and unfit for 
the food of full-grown man,—that there 
is no difference between soul and body,— 
that man is the progeny of beasts,—that 
all nature, dead and living, is wrapped 
in undoeviating mechanical laws,—that 
acts are the undeviating effects of me- 
chanical organs,—that the organs we 
inherit are drawn from Nature’s wheel, 
where we have as good a chance as our 
fellow-men, and, therefore, have no right 
to grumble at our lot,—and that all our 
conceptions of what is supernatural 
and immaterial are false and supersti- 
tious, and but the fogs of a Boeotian 
brain ; and let this belief become current 
in society, and accepted by the multitude 
as true. What, then, will follow? The 
reader may judge for himself. I can see 
nothing but ruin and confusion in such a 
creed, Itis not grounded on the evidence 
of material nature, and on that account | 
believe it false. If current in society, it 
will undermine the whole moral and so- 
cial fabric, and will inevitably bring dis- 
cord and deadly mischief in its train ; 
and on this account (having a belief in 
the harmony of Nature and an over- 
ruling Providence) I believe it also un- 
true. An honest materialist may mean 
no mischief to his fellow-men, but that 
belief proves not his doctrine to be in- 
nocuous. He may be sincere, but sin- 
cerity, I repeat, is not the test of truth, 
whether we turn our thoughts to things 
material or immaterial. 

We cannot conclude withont ex- 
pressing a hope, that in the next 
edition of the Discourse those parts 
of the preface and appendix which 
have relation to the developement 
doctrines will be separated from it, 
and published, without reference to 
the studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, as a refutation of the Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation, 
in a form which will be at once 
accessible and attractive to every 
reader who has imbibed the errors 
of that work. 
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‘ [JURRAH, old fellow!’ shouted 

Ashburner’s host, on the se- 
venth morning of his visit; ‘ here’s 
a letter from Carl. I have been 
expecting it, and he has been expect- 
ing us,some time. So prepare your- 
self to start to-morrow.’ 

‘He can’t have been expecting 
me, you know,’ suggested the guest, 
who, though ouenelanhe domesticated 
for so short a time, hardly felt him- 
self yet entitled to be considered one 
of the family. 

‘Oh, us means Clara, and myself, 
and baby, and any friends we choose 
to bring,—or, I should say, who will 
do us the honour to accompany us. 
We are hospitable people, and the 
more the merrier. I know how 


much house-room Carl has; there is 
always a prophet’s chamber, as the 
rsons call it, for such occasions. 
ou must come ; there’s no two ways 


about that. You will see two very 
fine women there,—nice persons, as 
you would say: my sisters-in-law, 
Miss Vanderlyn, and Mrs. Carl Ben- 
son.’ 

‘ But, at any rate, would it not be 
better to write first, and apprize him 
of the additional visitor ?” 

* Weshould be there a week before 
our letter. Ecoutez! There is no 
post-office near us here, and my note 
would have to go to the city by a 
special messenger. Then the offices 
along the Hudson are perfectly ante- 
diluvian and barbarous, and mere 
mockery and delusion. Observe, I 
‘speak of the small local posts; on 

e main routes letters travel fast 
enough. You may send one to 
Albany in nine hours; to Carl’s 
place, which is about two-thirds of 
the distance to Albany, it would 
take more than half as many days,— 
if, indeed, it arrived at all. I re- 
member once propounding this pro- 
blem in the Blunder and Bluster :— 
‘Uf a letter sent from New York to 
Hastings, distance 22 miles, never gets 
there, how long will it take one to go 


From New York to Red Hook, distance 
110 miles?’ We are shockingly 
behind you in our postal arrange- 
ments ; there I give up the country. 
‘No, you mustn't write, but come 
yourself, as Penelope said to Ulysses.’ 
Ashburner made no further op- 
position, and they were off the next 
morning accordingly. Before four a 
cart had started with the baggage,* 
and directions to take up Ashburner’s 
trunks and man-servant on the way. 
Soon after the coachman and groom 
departed with the saddle- horses, 
trotters, and waggon; for Benson, 
meditating some months’ absence, 
took with him the whole of his stud, 
except the black colt, who wasstrongly 
principled against going on the water, 
and had nearly succeeded in breaking 
his master’s neck on one occasion, 
when Harry insisted on his embark- 
ing. The long-tailed bays were left 
harnessed to the Rockaway,—a sort 
of light omnibus open at the sides, 
very like a char-d-banc, except that 
the seats run crosswise, and capable 
of accommodating from six to nine 
persons: that morning it held six, 
including the maid and nurse. Ben- 
son took the reins at a quarter-past 
five, and as the steamboat dock was 
situated at the very southern extre- 
mity of the city, and they had three 
miles of terrible pavement to tra- 
verse, besides nearly twelve of road, 
he arrived there just seven minutes 
before seven; at which hour, to the 
second, the good boat Swallow was 
to take wing. In a twinkling the 
horses were unharnessed and em- 
barked; the carriage instantly fol- 
lowed them; and Harry, after as- 
suring himself that all his property, 
animate and inanimate, was safely 
shipped, had still time to purchase, 
for his own and his friend's edifica- 
tion, the Jacobin, the Blunder and 
Bluster, the Inexpressible, and other 
popular papers, which an infinity of 
dirty boys were crying at the top of 
their not very harmonious voices. 


* An American never uses the conversational term luggage, but always speaks of 


his impedimenta as baggage. 
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‘Our people do business pretty 
fast,’ said he, in a somewhat triumph- 
ant tone. ‘ How this would astonish 
them on the Continent! See there!” 
as a family, still later than his own, 
arrived with a small mountain of 
trunks, all of which made their way 
on board as if they had wings. 
‘When I travelled in Germany two 
years ago with Mrs. B. and her 
sister we had eleven packages, and it 
used to take half-an-hour at every 

lace to weigh and ticket them be- 
orehand, notwithstanding which one 
or two would get lost every now and 
then. In my own country I have 
travelled in all directions with large 

arties, never have been detained 

ve minutes for baggage, and never 
lost anything except once—an um- 
brella. Now we are going.’ 

The mate cried, ‘All ashore!’ 
the newsboys and apple- venders dis- 
appeared; the planks were drawn 
in; the long, spidery walking-beam 
began to play ; and the Swallow had 
started with her five hundred pas- 
sengers. 

‘Let us stroll around the boat : 
I want to show you how we get up 
these things here.’ 

The ladies’ cabin on deck and the 
two general cabins below were mag- 
nificently furnished with the most 
expensive material, and in the last 
Parisian style, and this display and 
luxury were the more remarkable as 
the fare was but twelve shillings for 
a hundred and sixty miles. Ash- 
burner admitted that the furniture 
was very elegant, but thought it out 
of place, and altogether too fine for 
the purpose. 

‘So you would say, probably, that 
the profuse and varied dinner we 
shall have is thrown away on the 
majority of the passengers, who bolt 
it in half-an-hour. But there are 
some who habitually appreciate the 
dinner and the furniture: it does 
them good, and it does the others no 
harm,—nay, it does them good, too. 
The wild man from the West, who 
has but recently learned to walk on 
his hind legs, is dazzled with these 
sofas and mirrors, and respects them 
more than he would more ordinary 
furniture. At any rate, it’s a fault 
on the right side. The furniture of 
an English hotel is enough to give a 
traveller a fit of the blues, such an 
extreme state of fustiness it is sure to 
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be in. Did it ever strike you, by 
the way, how behindhand your coun- 
trymen are in the matter of hotels ? 
When a traveller passes from Eng- 
land into Belgium (putting France 
out of the question), it is like going 
from Purgatory into Paradise.’ 

‘I don't think I ever stayed at a 
London hotel.’ 

‘Of course not; when your go- 
vernor was out of town, and you not 
with him, you had your club. This 
is exactly what all travellers in Eng- 
land complain of. Everything for 
the exclusive use of the natives is 
good — except the water, and of that 
you don’t use much in the way of a 
beverage ; everything particularly 
tending to the comfort of strangers 
and sojourners—as the hotels, for 
instance, is bad, dear, and uncom- 
fortable. I don’t think you like to 
have foreigners among you, for your 
arrangements are calculated to drive 
them out of the country as fast as 

ssible !’ 

‘Perhaps we don’t, as a general 
principle,’ said Ashburner, smiling. 

‘Well, I won't say that it is not 
the wisest policy. We have suffered 
much by being too liberal to foreign- 
ers. But then you must not be sur- 
prized at what they say about you. 
However, it is not worth while to 
lose the view for our discussion. 
Come up-stairs and take a good look 
at the river of rivers.’ 

Ashburner felt no disposition to 
deny the beauty and grandeur of the 
Hudson. At first, the shore was 
lined with beetling ramparts of trap- 
rock. After many miles of this, the 
clear water spread out into a great 
lake, with apparently no egress. But 
on turning a promontory, the river 
stretched away nearly as wide as 
before, under wooded cliffs not dis- 
similar to those of the Rhine. Then 
came the picturesque Catskill moun- 
tains; and near these Harry was to 
stop, but Ashburner did not stop 
with him. At West Point the boat 
had taken up, among other passen- 
gers, two young officers of his ac- 
quaintance, then quartered in Canada. 
They were going to take the tour of 
the lakes, including, of course, Ni- 
agara, and offered Ashburner, if he 
would accompany them on this ex- 
cursion first, to show him the lions 
of Canada afterwards. On consult- 
ing with Benson, he found that the 
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trip would not occupy more than a 
month or five weeks, and that after 
that time the watering-place season 
would be at its height. 

* And it will be an excuse for my 
staying with Carl till August,’ Harry 
continued. ‘The women are half 
crazy to be at Oldport already. I 
would rather stay at Ravenswood. 
We shall expect you there at the end 
of July. But,’ and here, for the first 
time since their acquaintance, Ash- 
burner perceived a slight embarrass- 
ment in his manner, ‘don’t bring 
your friends.’ 

‘Oh, dear, no!’ said Ashburner, not 
comprehending what could have put 
such a thing into the other’s head, or 
what was coming next. 

‘I don’t mean to Ravenswood, but 
to Oldport ; that is, if you can help 
their coming. ‘To tell you the truth, 
your university men, and literary 
men generally, are popular enough 
here, but your army is in very bad 
odour. The young fellows who come 
down among us from Canada behave 
shockingly. They don't act like gen- 
tlemen or Christians. 

Ashburner hastened to assure him 
that Captain Blank and Lieutenant 
Dash were both gentlemen and 
Christians, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the terms, and had never been 
known to misconduct themselves in 
any way. 

* Doubtless, inasmuch as they are 
your friends, but the general prin- 
ciple remains the same. So many of 
your young officers have miscon- 
ducted themselves that the prima 
Jacie evidence is always against one 
of them, and he stands a chance of 
being coolly treated.’ 

Ashburner wanted to know what 
the young officers had done. 

‘Everything they could do to go 
counter to the habits and prejudices 
of the people among whom they were, 
and to show their contempt of Ame- 
rican society; to act, in short, as 
if they were among uncivilized peo- 
ple. For instance, it is a custom 
at these watering-place hotels to dress 
for the table-d’hite. Now, I do not 
think it altogether reasonable that a 
man should be expected to make his 
evening toilette by three in the after- 
noon, and, indeed, I do not strictly 
conform to the rule myself. But 
these men came in with flannel shirts 
and dirty shoes, and altogether in a 
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state unfit for ladies’ company. Per- 
haps, however, we were two fastidi- 
ous in this. But what do you say to 
a youngster’s seating himself upon a 
ena in the public parlour, while a 
ady is playing on it ?” 

Ashburner allowed that it was 
rather unceremonious. 

‘By various similar acts, trivial, 
perhaps, individually, but forming a 
very disagreeable aggregate, these 
young men made themselves so un- 
popular, that one season the ladies, 
by common consent, refused to dance 
But there is 
worse behirid. ‘These gentlemen, so 
stupid in a drawing-room, are sharp 
enough in borrowing money, and 
altogether oblivious of repayimg it.’ 

Ashburner remembered the affair 
of Ensign Lawless, and made up his 
— to undergo another repetition 
of it. 

‘I don’t speak of my individual 
case, the thing has happened fifty 
times. I could tell offa dozen friends 
who have been victimized in this way 
during the last three years. In fact, 
I believe that your jeunes militaires 
have formed a league to avenge the 
Mississippi bondholders, and recover 
their lost money under the form of 
these nominalloans. You may think 
it poetic justice, but we New Yorkers 
have no fancy to pay the Mississip- 
pians’ debts in this way.’ 

It would be foreign to our present 
purpose to accompany Ashburner in 
his Northwestern and Canadian tour. 
Suffice it to say, that he returned by 
the first of August, very much pleased, 
having seen many things well worth 
seeing, and experienced no particular 
annoyance, except the one predicted 
by Benson, that he sometimes had to 
take care of his servant. Neither 
shall we say much of his visit to 
Ravenswood, where, indeed, he only 
spent a few hours, arriving there in 
the morning and leaving it in the 
afternoon of the same day, and had 
merely time to partake of a capital 
lunch, and to remark that his enter- 
tainer had a beautiful place and a 
handsome wife, and was something 
like his younger brother, but more 
resembling an Englishman than any 
American he had yet seen. 

The party to Oldport was increased 
by the addition of Miss Vanderlyn, 
a tall, stylish girl, more striking than 
her sister, but less delicately beauta 
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ful. Though past twenty, she had 
been out only one season, having been 
kept back three years by various 
accidents. But though new to society, 
she had nothing of the book-muslin 
timidity about her; nor was. she at 
all abashed by the presence of the 
titled foreigner. On the contrary, she 
addressed him with perfect ease of 
manner, in French, professing, as an 
apology for conversing in that lan- 
guage, a fear that he might not be 
able to understand her English,— 
Parceque chez vous, on dit que nous 
autres Americaines, ne parlons pas 
l’ Anglais comme il faut.’ 

As we are not writing a handbook 
or geographical account of the Nor- 
thern States, it will not be necessa 
to mention where the fashionable 
watering-place of Oldport Springs 
is situated—not even what State it is 
in—suffice it to say, that from Carl 
Benson's place thither was a day's 
journey, performed partly by steam- 
boat, partly by rail, and the last 
forty miles by stage-coach, or, as 
the Americans say, ‘for shortness,’ 
by stage. The water portion of their 
journey was soon over, nor did Ash- 
burner much regret it, for he had 
been over this part of the route be- 
fore on his way to Canada, and the 
river is not remarkably beautiful 
above the Catskill range. 

On taking the cars, Benson seized 
the opportunity to enlighten his 
friend with a quantity of railroad 
statistics and gossip, such as, that the 
American trains averaged eighteen 
miles an hour, including stoppages,— 
about two miles short of the steam- 
boat average; that they cost about 
one-fifth of an English road, or a 
dollar for a pound, which accounted 
for their deficiency in some respects ; 
that there were more than three 
thousand miles of rail in the country; 
that there was no division of first, 
second, and third class, but that some 
lines had ladies’ cars—that is to say, 
cars for the gentlemen with ladies 
and the ladies without gentlemen— 
and some had separate cars for the 
ladies and gentlemen of colour; that 
there had been some attempts to get 
up smoking-cars after the German 
fashion, but the public mind was not 
yet fully prepared for it; that one 
of the southern lines had tried the 
experiment of introducing a restau- 
rant, and other conveniences, with 
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tolerable success; and other facts of 
more or less interest. Ashburner 
for his part, on examining his ticket, 
found upon the back of it a list of all 
the stations on the route, with their 
times and distances —a very con- 
venient arrangement; and he was 
also much amused at the odd names 
of some of the stations—Nineveh, 
Pompey, Africa, Cologne, and others 
equally incongruous. 

* Don’t be afraid of laughing,’ said 
Benson, who guessed what he was 
smiling at. ‘ Whenever I am de- 
tained at a country tavern, if there 
duly happens to be a good-sized map 
of the United States there, I have 
enough to amuse me in studying the 
different styles of names in the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union—differ- 
ent in style, but alike in impropriety. 
In our State, as you know, the 
fashion is for classical and oriental 
names. In New England there isa 
goodly amount of old English ap- 
pellations, but often sadly misap- 
plied ; for instance, an inland town 
will be called Falmouth, or Oldport, 
like the place we are going to. The 
aboriginal names, often very harmo- 
nious, had been generally displaced, 
except in Maine, where they are par- 
ticularly long and jaw-breaking, 
such as Winnipiscoggir and Char- 
gogagog. Still we have some very 
ed Indian names left in New 

ork; Ontario, for instance, and 
Oneida, and Niagara, which you 
who have been there know is 

Pronounced Niagara, 

To rhyme with staggerer, 
And not Niagara, 

To rhyme with starer.’ 

‘What does Niagara mean ?” 

* Broken water, 1 believe ; but one 
gets so many different meanings for 
these names, from those who profess 
to know more or less about the 
native dialects, that you can never 
be certain. For instance, a great 
many will tell you, on Chateau- 
briand’s authority, that Mississippi 
means Father of the waters. Some 
years ago one of our Indian scholars 
stated that this was an error; that 
the literal meaning of Mississippi was 
old - big - strong—not quite so poetic 
an appellation. I asked Albert Gal- 
latin about it at the time—he was 
considered our best man on such 
subjects— and he told me that the 
word, or words, for the name is 
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made up of two, signified the entire 
river. This is a fair specimen of the 
answers you get. I never had the 
same explanation of an Indian name 
given me by two men who pretended 
to understand the Indian languages.’ 

‘What rule does a gentleman 
adopt in naming his country-seat 
when he acquires a new one, or is 
there any rule?’ 

‘ There are two natural and proper 
expedients, one to take the nearest 
aboriginal name that is pretty and 
practicable, the other to adopt the 
name from some natural feature. 
Of this latter we have two very neat 
examples in the residences of our 
two greatest statesmen, Clay and 
Webster, which are called Ashland 
and Mars) field—appellations exactly 
descriptive of the places. But very 
often mere fancy names are adopted, 
and frequently in the worst possible 
taste, by people too whc have great 
taste in other respects. I wanted 
my brother to call his place Carls- 
ruhe—that would have been literally 
appropriate, though sounding oddly 
at first. But as it belonged originally 
to his father-in-law, it seemed but 
fair that his wife should have the 
naming of it, and she was so fond of 
the Bride of Lammermoor! Well, 
I hope Carl will set up a few crows 
some day, just to give a little colour 
to the name. But, after all, what's 
in the name? We are to stop at 
Constantinople; if they give us a 
good supper and bed there (and they 
will unless the hotel is much altered 
for the worse within two years), 
they may call the town Beelzebub 
for me.’ 

But Benson reckoned without his 
host. They were fated to pass the 
night, not at Constantinople, but at 
the rising village of Hardscrabble, 
consisting of a large hotel and a 
small blacksmith’s shop. 

The contretemps happened in this 
wise. The weather was very hot— 
it always is from the middle of June 
to the middle of September — but 
this day had been particularly sul- 
try, and towards. evening oppressed 
nature found relief in a thunder- 
storm, and such a storm! Ash- 
burner, though anything but a ner- 
vous man, was not without some 
anxiety, and the ladies were in a sad 
fright; particularly Mrs. Benson, 
who threatened hysterics, and re- 
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quired a large expenditure of Cologne 
and caresses to bring herround. At 
last the train came to a full stop at 
Hardscrabble, about thirty-six miles 
on the wrong side of Constantinople. 
Even before the usual three minutes’ 
halt was over our travellers suspected 
some accident ; their suspicions were 
confirmed when the three minutes 
extended to ten, and ultimately the 
conductor announced that just be- 
yond this station half-a-mile of the 
road had been literally washed away, 
so that further progress was impos- 
sible. Fortunately by this time the 
rain had so fer abated that the pas- 
sengers were able to pass from the 
shelter of the cars (there was no 
covered way at the station) to that 
of the spacious hotel stoop without 
being very much wetted. Benson 
recollected that there was a canal at 
no great distance, which, though com- 
paratively disused since the establish- 
ment of the railroad, still had some 
boats on it, and he thought it pro- 
bable that they might finish their 
journey in this way—not a very 
comfortable or expeditious one, but 
better than standing still. It - 
peared, however, on inquiry, that the 
canal was also put hors de combat by 
the weather, and nothing was to be 
done that way. Only two courses 
remained, either to go back to Clinton 
from which they had started, or to 
remain for the night where they 
were. 

‘This hotel ought to be able to 
accommodate us all, remarked a 
fellow-passenger near them. 

He might well say so. The por- 
tico under which they stood (built of 
the purest white pine, and modelled 
after that of a Grecian temple with 
eight columns) fronted at least eighty 
feet. The house was several stories 
high, and, if the front were anything 
more than a mere shell, must con- 
tain rooms for two hundred persons. 
How the building came into its pre- 
sent situation was a mystery to Ash- 
burner; it looked as if had been 
transported bodily from some large 
town, and set down alone in the wil- 
derness. The probability is, that 
some speculators, judging from cer- 
tain signs that a town was likely to 
arise there soon, had built the hotel 
so as to be all ready for it. 

There was no need to question the 
landlord: he had. already been dili- 
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gently assuring every one that he 
could accommodate all the passengers, 
who indeed did not exceed a hundred 
in number. 

Logicians tell us, that a great deal 
of the trouble and misunderstanding 
which exists in this naughty world, 
arises from men not defining their 
terms in the outset. The landlord 
of Hardscrabble had evidently some 
peculiar ideas of his own as to the 
meaning of the term accommodate. 
The real state of the case was, that 
he had any quantity of rooms, and a 
tolerably liberal supply of bedsteads, 
but his stock of bedding was by no 
means in proportion; and he was, 
therefore, compelled to multiply it 
by process of division, giving the 
hair mattress to one, the feather bed 
to another, the straw bed to a third ; 
and so with the pillows and bolsters 
as far as they would go. This was 
rather a long process, even with 
American activity, especially as some 
of the hands employed were tempo- 
rarily called off to attend to the sup- 
per table. 

The meal, which was prepared and 
eaten with great promptitude, was a 
mixture of tea and supper. Very 
good milk, pretty good tea, and 
— bad coffee, represented the 

inkables ; and for solids, there was 
a plentiful provision of excellent 
bread and butter, new cheese, dried 
beef in very thin slices, or rather 
chips, gingerbread, dough-nuts, and 
other varieties of home-made cake, 
sundry preserves, and some pickles. 
The waiters were young women— 
some of them very pretty and lady- 
like. The Bensons kept up a con- 
versation with each other and Ash- 
burner in French, which he suspected 
to be a customary practice of ‘our 
set’ when in public, as indeed it was, 
and one which tended not a little to 
make them unpopular. A _ well- 
dressed man opposite looked so 
fiercely at them, that the English- 
man thought he might have partially 
comprehended their discourse and 
taken an offence at it, till he was in 
@ measure re-assured by seeing him 
eat pound-cake and cheese together, 
=—a singularity of taste about which 
he could not help making a remark 
to Benson. 

' *Qh, that’s nothing, said Harry. 
*Did you never, when you were on 
the lakes, see them eat ham and 
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molasses? It is said to be a western 
practice: I never was there; but Pll 
tell you what I have seen. A man 
with cake, cheese, smoked-beef, and 
preserves, all on his plate together, 
and paying attention to them all 
indiscriminately. He was not an 
American either, but a Creole 
Frenchman of New Orleans, who 
had travelled enough to know bet- 
ter.’ 

Soon after supper most of the 
company seemed inclined bedwards ; 
but there were no signs of beds for 
some time. Benson’s party, who 
were more amused than fatigued by 
their evening’s experience, spread the 
carpet of resignation, and lit the cigar 
of philosophy. All the passengers 
did not take it so quietly. One tall, 
melancholy-faced man, who looked 
as if he required twice the ordinary 
amount of sleep, was especially anx- 
ious to know ‘ where they were going 
to put him.’ 

‘Don't be afraid, sir, said the 
landlord, as he shot across the room 
on some errand ; ‘ we'll tell you be- 
fore you go to bed. With which 
safe prediction the discontented one 
was fain to content himself. 

At length, about ten or half-past, 
the rooms began to be in readiness, 
and their occupants to be marched 
off to them in squads of six or eight 
at a time,—the long corridors and 
tall staircases of the hotel requiring 
considerable pioneering and guid- 
ance. Benson's party came among 
the last. Having examined the room 
assigned to the ladies, Harry reported 
it to contain one bed and half a 
washstand ; from which he and Ash- 
burner had some misgivings as to 
their own accommodation, but were 
not exactly prepared for what fol- 
lowed, when a small boy with a tal- 
low candle and face escorted them 
up three flights of stairs into a room 
containing two small beds and a 
large spittoon, and not another single 
article of furniture. 

‘I say, boy!’ quoth Benson, in 
much dudgeon, turning to their 
chamberlain, ‘suppose we want to 
wash in the morning, what are we 
to do ?” 

‘I don’t know, sir, answered the 
boy; and depositing the candle on 
the floor, he disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

‘By Jove!’ ejaculated the fasti- 
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dious youth, ‘there isn’t as much as 
a hook in the wall to hang one’s coat 
on. It’s lucky we brought up our 
carpet-bags with us, else we should 
have to look out a clean spot on the 
floor for our clothes.’ 

Ashburner was not very much 
disconcerted. He had travelled in 
so many countries, notwithstanding 
his youth, that he could pass his 
nights anyhow. In fact, he had 
never been at a loss for sleep in his 
life, except on one occasion, when, in 
Galway, a sofa was assigned to him 
at one side of a small parlour, on 
the other side of which three Irish 
gentlemen were making a night ofit. 

So they said their prayers, and 
went to bed, like good boys. But 
their slumbers were not unbroken. 
Ashburner dreamed that he was again 
in Venice, and that the musquitoes 
of that delightful city, of whose 
venomousness and assiduity he re- 
tained shuddering recollections, were 
making an onslaught upon him in 
great numbers ; while Benson awoke 
towards morning with a great out- 
cry: in apology for which he so- 
lemnly assured his friend, that two 
seconds before he was in South 
Africa, where a lion of remarkable 
size and ferocity had caught bim by 
the leg. And on rising, they dis- 
covered some spots of blood on the 
bed-clothes, showing that their vi- 
sions had not been altogether with- 
out foundation in reality. 

The Hardscrabble hotel, grand in 
its general outlines, had overlooked 
the trifling details of wash-stands and 
chamber crockery. Such of these 
articles as it did possess, were very 

roperly devoted to the use of the 

dies; and accordingly Ashburner 
and Benson, and forty-five more, 
performed their matutinal ablutions 
over a tin bason in the bar-room, 
where Harry astonished the natives 
by the production of his own parti- 
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cular towel and pocket-comb. The 
weather had cleared up beautifully, 
the railroad was repaired, and the 
train ready to start as soon as break- 
fast was over. After this meal, as 
miscellaneous as their last night’s 
supper, while the passengers were 
discharging their reckoning, Ash- 
burner noticed that his friend was 
unusually fussy and consequential, 
asked several questions, and made 
several remarks in a loud tone, and 
altogether seemed desirous of attract- 
ing attention. When it came to his 
turn to pay, he told out the amount, 
not in the ordinary dirty bills, but 
in hard, ringing half-dollars, which 
had the effect of drawing still fur- 
ther notice upon him. 

‘ Five dollars and a quarter,’ said 
Benson, in a measured and audible 
tone; ‘and, Landlord, here’s a quar- 
ter extra.’ 

The landlord looked up in sur- 
prize ; so did the two or three men 
standing nearest Harry. 

‘It's to buy beef with, to feed em. 
Feed ’em well now, don’t forget 

‘Feed em! feed who?’ and the 
host looked as if he thought his cus- 
tomer crazy. - 

‘Feed who? Why, look here! 
and bending over the counter, Harry 
uttered a portentous monosyllable, 
in a pretended whisper, but really as 
audible to the bystanders as a stage 
aside. Three or four of those nearest 
exploded. 

* Yes, feed em well before you put 
anybody into your beds again, or 
you'll have to answer for the death 
of a fellow-Christian some day, that’s 
all. Good morning!’ And taking his 
wife under his arm, Benson stalked 
off to the cars with a patronizing 
farewell nod, amid a sympathetic 
roar, leaving the host irresolute whe- 
ther to throw a decanter after him, 
or to join in the general laugh. 
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BERLIOZ ON DER FREISCHUTZ. 
EDITED BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


\ JEBER wrote three great operas ; 

each is in its way a masterpiece 
of science and genius ; but their for- 
tunes on the stage were various. 
Oberon failed positively ; Euryanthe 
failed comparatively. The success of 
Der Freischiitz has been superlative. 
To Euryanthe, the most ambitious of 
these works, nothing like justice was 
ever done in the performance. A 
very scant measure of justice only 
was dealt out to Oberon in all re- 
spects, but chiefly by the singers who 
embroidered Weber's robes of gold, 
precisely after the fashion Rabelais 
declares the commentators did the 
text of the Justinian Code. Der Jreis- 
chiitz was more fortunate in its exe- 
cution, and is, besides, of that genial 
character, and possesses in itself that 
irrepressible buoyancy, that nothing 
could swamp it. True, the partition 
and the story were both put upon 
the stage in a truncated, if not a 
mutilated manner; and that which 
was left was by no means rendered 
satisfactorily. There was no Costa 
to lead the band, and there was no 
such band to lead as now obeys his 
baton ; the choruses (we mean, of 
course, the singers thereof) were 
execrable—‘ timeless, toneless, tune- 
less, noteless’ fellows, male and fe- 
male; and as for the singers, they 
were, in the vulgar phrase, ‘ no great 
shakes’ in Weber's music, though 
they quavered, as usual, with intense 
vigour and perseverance for the gal- 
leries. Still Der Freischiitz, from the 
first, excited and charmed the public 
—that honest public, or that part of 
it which judges musical compositions 
by its own sensations, and not by 
abstract rules of science, or the vul- 
gar canons of fashion, taste, or criti- 
cism. No doubt the startling scenic 
effects—the novel devilry with its 
legend, and consistent meaning and 
moral attached to it—together with 
the quaint dresses, and dances, and 
other accessories, to effect upon the 
eye, had something to do with this— 
(for John Bull loves a bit of melo- 
dramatic show dearly)—but that not 
much! The story, which is at once 
weird and heart-home, and told from 
first to last in such lucid order, and 
with such unflagging energy, had 


more ; but, in good sooth, the exqui- 
site melodies, and strange and fasci- 
nating, yet easily-caught harmonies, 
had most: so that the former came 
in an incredibly short space of time 
to be ground upon organs through 
our streets, and whistled under the 
shadow of the butcher's tray, by 
those swains whose care is directed 
to the pastoral animal in the de- 
funct state. Der Freischiitz, however, 
greatly puzzled the critics and the 
pseudo-critics of the severe schools. 
Condemn openly they darednot! But 
they hinted, that probably there was 
more oftact,and trick,and eccentricity, 
than of science or genius in it. They 
did not understand the one, and they 
could not enlarge their minds to ap- 
preciate the other. ‘They were little 
aware, that while the popular ele- 
ment was as strong in it as in Mo- 
zart’s Don Juan, its construction is 
pre-eminently scientific. In it the 
inspirations of the finest and largest 
imagination, and the results of the 
deepest knowledge, are combined. 
Every gift of nature that may belong 
to the musician, and every resource 
of art he may have acquired after 
long and profound study, have been 
employed upon thismarvellous struc- 
ture. The melody and the harmony 
throughout are as exquisite as in any 
masterpiece of Mozart or Beeth- 
oven. The rhythm is wonderfully 
original, various, and always ap- 
propriate to the situation, and ef- 
fective to a degree attained only 
by Beethoven—the expression true 
throughout to the story to be told, 
and the feelings and passions to be 
portrayed; an excellence in which 
the mighty Mozart has often shown 
himself deficient ; the modulation 
fresh, powerful, and charming ; the 
instrumentation (which is exactly to 
music what colour is to painting), 
a miracle of inspired art; the de- 
grees of the intensity of sounds, and 
of the volume, and multiplicity of 
sounds, admirably managed and con- 
trolled. All this is plain to those 
who have the physical organization, 
the nervous sensibility, and the mu- 
sical education and experience, which 
enable them to feel and understand 
music in its essence, and in its full 
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power of developement, at once as 
a sentiment and a science. But 
such individuals are very few in 
number. Some of the excellencies 
to which we have referred are plain 
to everybody who is capable in any 
degree of receiving pleasure from 
music. Perhaps the great peculiarity 
and prerogative of such masterpieces 
as Der Freischiitz and Don Juan is, 
that they administer gratification and 
delight to each listener in the pro- 
portion of his capacity of enjoyment. 
Der Freischiitz, then, pleased from the 
first, but that pleasure was consider- 
ably increased and enhanced when it 
came to be represented by the Ger- 
man company. Satisfaction, how- 
ever, has been brought up to that 
point of fulness which is delight, ac- 
cording to the measure one is capable 
of receiving it, by the way in which, 
during the last season, it was put 
upon the stage of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and executed by its company. 
Grand operas, the great works of 
great masters, labour under this dis- 
advantage, as compared with works 
of an inferior order. For the ordi- 
nary run of operas, as far as the per- 
sons of the lyric drama are concerned, 
M. Villebrunce’s prescription will an- 
swer, — Ma femme et quatre poupées ! 
For the rest, a few chanting animals 
to scream or roar in chorus; one 
violinist and a few fiddlers to play 
accompaniments ; and a ‘ long drum,’ 
as Lablache loves to call it, when 
‘he pokes fun’ at the audience ; and 
sundry brass instruments to make a 
clang and a clash, or a sort of or- 
chestral explosion, at stated intervals; 
and voila tout! 

But grand works, such as Der 
Freischiitz, the Huguenots, and the 
Prophéte, must, in order to be at 
all comprehended and appreciated, 
be interpreted after a different man- 
ner; and, for their due execution, 
require numerous appliances and 
vast means. Everything must be on 
a scale in proportion to the grandeur 
of the masterpiece. And each de- 
partment must be fitly and perfectly 
supplied as integral portions of one 
great whole; for each and all are 
essential to the ensemble which is 
destined to work out the composer's 
idea, and the slightest deficiency or 
failure will occasion a maimed result. 
There are no unimportant charac- 
ters in the drama; every one of them 
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should be sustained by an artist. 
There must be large, well-taught, 
and well-trained choruses; a re- 
quirement of cost, and time, and 
trouble. There must be a band, 
very numerous, carefully select, and 
admirably disciplined; and there 
must be the soul of a master and the 
hand of a leader to direct it—a chief 
as rare to be found as a great general ; 
one who can, like Costa, first mould 
his host into one animated machine, 
and then use it as if it were a single 
instrument, ever obedient to his will 
for the one purpose, though con- 
stituted like the human frame, of a 
vast variety of parts contributing to 
a general effect by the discharge of 
different functions. Delightful is it, 
then, in the execution of some great 
composition—say the overture to Der 
Freischiitz-—to see such a leader now 
ruling the whirlwind he has raised, 
and again brooding over the calm he 
has caused, like the spirit of the ele- 
ments he had set in motion, and ap 
peased. 

But this is a rare delight, and most 
difficult is it to satisfy those require- 
ments! In point of fact, to see one 
of the great lyric dramas performed in 
a style closely approaching to perfec- 
tion, is an event which can happen 
but seldom during the course of a 
man’s existence. We are accordingly 
disposed to take advantage of the re- 
cent representation of Der Freischiitz 
at Covent Garden for the purpose of 
introducing to the public some ab- 
stract remarks upon this opera, the 
whole of which, as it was designed and 
completed by Weber, they have heard 
for the first time, and so performed 
that if the composer could have lived 
again and been present, his desire to 
witness the full and faithful embodi- 
ment and evolvement of his great idea 
must have been well-nigh gratified. 

We will not say one word about 
the special performance. We advert 
to the opera in the abstract as it 
might appear upon any stage; and as, 
indeed, it once before did on that of 
the Académie Royale. The remarks 
we purpose to introduce are from the 
fervid pen of Hector Berlioz, who, 
besides being a composer of the 
loftiest genius and profound musical 
science, is unapproachably the best 
writer on music that we have ever 
read. For he writes with the heart 
of an enthusiast, and with the head 
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of ascholar. It was he who, with a 
reverent hand and consummate abi- 
lity, added the recitation to Der Freis- 
chiitz, and thereby greatly enhanced 
its effect; for, in our opinion, an 
opera interlaced with spoken dialogue 
is as eens as a tragedy with 
songs. In a little fugitive publica- 
tion, utterly unknown in this coun- 
try—one of the many Berlioz threw 
off at a heat, but which would well 
deserve to be rescued from oblivion 
—the poet musician has given an 
analytical criticism of Der F7eischiitz, 
and this we are now about to trans- 
late. The occasion he avails himself 
of for the purpose was the first re- 
presentation of the whole opera at the 
Académie Royale, with the full force 
of all the powers and resources of 
that great lyric establishment. Thus 
the circumstances to which he refers 
bear a striking analogy to those 
which obtained the other day with 
regard to the representation at our 
own theatre. Berlioz begins by al- 
luding to the deep disappointment 
he experienced some twenty or two- 
and-twenty years ago, when he missed 
seeing Weber, who once, and once 
only, passed through Paris. It was 
on his way to London, where he 
went to witness the failure of his 
Oberonanddie. The young admirer 
of his genius sought in vain to catch 
a glimpse of the composer ; and dee 
was his disappointment, and muc 
does he lament that he had not the 
opportunity of doing homage to him. 
Notwithstanding his popularity, not- 
withstanding the immense renown and 
fashion of Der Freischiitz—notwithstand- 
ing the consciousness which, doubtless, 
he had of his own genius, Weber, per- 
adventure more than any other, would 
have felt happy in this humble but sin- 
cere homage. He had written pages 
worthy of all admiration, which were 
treated by the virtwosi and critics with 
the most contemptuous coldness. Eu- 
ryanthe, his last opera, and the most 
ambitious, had only obtained a half- 
success; and well might he entertain 
some inquietude as to the fate of his 
Oberon, in nourishing the imagination 
that for such a work there should be an 
audience of poets, and a pit filled with 
kings of thought. Besides, Beethoven 
himself, the king of kings, had for a long 
time misunderstood him. One can 
therefore understand —as at a later 
period he declared in writing —that some- 
times he had doubts in his musical mis- 
sion, and would fall dead with the blow 
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which smote Oberon. But if the differ- 
ence in the fate of this marvellous com- 
position, and that of its elder-born Der 
Freischiitz, was great, it is not that there 
was anything vulgar in the traits of the 
fortunate object of popularity. No, 
there was nothing mean in its form, 
nothing false in its splendour, nothing 
inflated or exaggerated in its language. 
The author neither submitted the one nor 
the other to the patronage of the exe- 
cutants. Never did he make the slightest 
concession to the puerile exigencies of 
the fashion, nor to the still more impe- 
rious demands of the pride-blown singers. 
He was equally simple and truthful, alike 
proudly original — equally hostile to all 
mere formule—equally grand in the face 
of the public, whose applause he would 
purchase by no base compliance—in a 
word, an equally great artist in Der 
Freischiitz as in the Oberon. But the 
poetry of the first is full of movement, of 
passion, and of contrasts. There the 
supernatural leads to strange and violent 
effects. The melody, harmony, and 
rhythm, in their combination, thunder, 
burn, and blaze: everything conspires 
to rouse and waken their attention. The 
characters, moreover, taken from com- 
mon life, attract more numerous sympa- 
thies; the importraiture of their senti- 
ments, the picture of their manners, 
give occasion sometimes to the use of an 
humbler style, which animated by an 
exquisite elaboration acquires, even for 
those who despise all tricks of sound, an 
irresistible charm, and thus bedecked 
appears to the crowd the fair ideal of 
art and the miracle of invention. 

In Oberon, on the contrary, albeit 
therein human passions play a consider- 
able part, the fantastic is still predo- 
minant—and it is the fantastic in a calm, 
fresh, and graceful form. Instead of 
monsters and dread apparitions, it is with 
choruses of aérial spirits, sylphs, fairies, 
and water-nymphs, we have to deal. 
And the language of this people of the 
soft smile—an exceptional tongue, which 
lends its chief charm to the harmony— 
whose melody is capriciously vague— 
whose rhythm is slow, veiled, and often- 
times difficult to catch, and little intel- 
ligible to the multitude, inasmuch as its 
delicacies cannot be perceived, even by 
musicians, without extreme attention 
united to a high vivacity of imagination. 
Undoubtedly the German habit of reverie 
sympathizes more easily with this ce- 
lestial poetry ; but with us Frenchmen I 
fear it will never be more than a subject 
of curious study for a moment, from 
which fatigue and ennui will spring soon 
after. We may form a judgment on this 
from what happened in 1828, when the 
Carlsruhe Company gave some repre- 
sentations at the Théatre Favart. The 
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chorus of water-nymphs—this chant so 
softly cadenced — which expresses a 
happiness so pure and perfect, is only 
composed of two short strophes. But as 
inflections constantly soft are see-sawing, 
as it were, upon a slow movement, the 
public attention became, at the end of a 
few measures, extinguished ; and at the 
close of the first couplet the uneasiness 
grew evident—a murmur ran through the 
house: and it was impossible to get a 
hearing for the second strain; and, in- 
deed, the attempt was only made once. 
But, however it may be with the diffi- 
culty of popularizing Oberon amongst us, 
let me remark that the success of Der 
Freischiitz was rapid and general, and is 
not likely to abate. The mode in which 
this masterpiece has been lately put upon 
the stage of the Grand Opera has given 
it, as it were, a new birth. The public 
now-a-days comprehends and appreciates 
this composition, as well in its entirety as 
in its details — this composition, which 
formerly seemed no better than an amu- 
sing piece of eccentricity. People now 
perceive the reason of things which up to 
this time remained obscure. They now 
recognize in Weber the most severe unity 
of thought, the most just sentiment of 
expression. They perceive the dramatic 
conformities, united to a superabundance 
of musical ideas, worked out with a re- 
serve replete with wisdom, from an ima- 
gination whose immense wings on no 
occasion bear the author beyond those 
limits where the ideal ends and the absurd 
commences. Difficult, indeed, would it 
be in searching the schools, ancient and 
modern, to find a composition so irre- 
proachable in every point as Der Freis- 
chiitz—so constantly interesting from one 
end to the other—whose melody has more 
freshness in all the various forms wherein 
he has been pleased to clothe it—whose 
rhythms are more captivating — whose 
harmonic inventions are more numerous 
and more striking—and whoseemployment 
of masses of voices and instruments is 
more energetic without the show of effort, 
and more sweet without affectation. 
From the commencement of the overture 
down to the last accord of the concluding 
chorus, it is impossible to discover one 
passage the suppression or the alteration 
of which would appear desirable. Intelli- 
gence, imagination, genius, blaze on all 
sides, with a force of irradiation which 
would fatigue any eyes except those of-an 
eagle, if a tenderness inexhaustible, but 
always under restraint, did not interpose 
to mitigate the splendour, and throw 
over the auditor the soft shelter of its 
veil. The overture is universally re- 
garded, now-a-days, as the crowned 
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queen. Nobody would dream of dis- 
puting the fact. It is alwayscited as the 
model of its kind. The themes of the 
andante and the allegroare sung through- 
out. There is one to which I must refer 
specially, because it is less commonly re- 
marked, and because it moves me incom- 
parably more than all the rest. It is 
that long moaning melody thrown forth 
by the clarionet athwart the ¢remola of 
the orchestra, like a distant lamentation 
scattered by the winds through the depth 
of the woods. This strikes home to the 
heart; and to me, at least, this virgin- 
chant, which seems to exhale towards the 
heavens a timid reproach the whilst a 
sombre harmony murmurs and threatens 
beneath it, is one of those contrasts, the 
newest, the most poetical, and the most 
beautiful which modern art has produced 
in music. In this instrumental inspi- 
ration you can already easily recognize a 
foreshadowing of the character of Agatha, 
soon to be developed in all its passionate 
candour. Borrowed, however, it is from 
the part of Max. It is the exclamation 
of the young hunter at the moment when, 
from the height of the rocks, he sounds 
with his eye the abysses of the infernal 
valley. But this phrase, a little modified 
in its contour and instrumented after a 
different fashion, is completely changed 
in aspect and accent. The author pos- 
sessed, in a supreme degree, the art of 
effecting those melodic transformations. 
One should write a volume to consider in 
separate studies each face of this work so 
rich in various beauties. Besides, the 
principal traits of its physiognomy are 
pretty generally known. Everybody ad- 
mires the biting gaiety of those couplets 
of Kilian with the burden of the chorus 
laughing in peals—the surprizing effects 
of those female voices grouped en seconde 
majeure *_.and the hurtling rhythm of 
male voices which completes this bizarre 
concert of railleries. Who has not felt 
the desolation of Max? the touching 
good-nature that breatbes in the chorus 
seeking to console him? the exuberant 
joy of those robust peasants departing 
for the chase? the comic platitude of 
that march played by the village fiddlers 
at the head of Kilian’s triumphant pro- 
cession ? and the diabolic song of Caspar, 
and the savage clamour of his great air, 
‘Triomphe ! Triomphe !’ which prepares 
us after a manner so threatening for the 
final explosion? All at present, ama- 
teurs and artists alike, listen with delight 
to that delicious duet in which at once we 
see depictured the contrasting characters 
of the two girls ; of Agatha, always tender 
and dreamy— of Annette, the happy 
child who knows not love, who delights 


_ * We use the French musical phraseology and notation, and cite the French 
libretto as in the original throughout. 
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in innocent coquetries. Ever does her 
joyous prattling, her linnet-like song, 
cast its sparkling sallies into the midst of 
the interviews of the lovers ill at ease, 
and sadly distraught. Not one of those 
sighs of the orchestra during the prayer 
of the young virgin awaiting her be- 
trothed escapes the auditor—not one of 
those murmurings softly strange, wherein 
the attentive ear fancies it can trace 
Le bruit sourd du noir sapin 
Que le vent de nuit balance ; 
and it seems that the darkness becomes 
of a sudden more intense and more cold 
at this magic modulation in ut major,— 
Tout s’endort dans le silence. 
With what a sympathetic thrill, more- 
over, you are seized with the burst a 
little further on, C’est lui! c’est lui! 
and above all with the rapturous cry 
which enkindles the whole soul,— 
C’est le Ciel ouvert pour moi ! 
No, no! it must be admitted there is no 
other such exquisite air. No, never did 
any master, German, Italian, or French, 
make successively vocal in one scene, 
the holy prayer, inquietude, meditation, 
melancholy,—the sleep of nature, the 
still eloquence of night, the harmonious 
mystery of the starry heavens, the tor- 
ture of waiting and watching,—the touch 
of hope, half-certainty, joy—the intoxica- 
tion and transport of delight, and the 
bewilderment of love! And what an 
orchestra to accompany those noble vocal 
melodies! What marvellous inventions ! 
What ingenious devices ! What treasures 
are revealed by each flashing inspiration ! 
* * * * * The day when Weber 
first heard this scene rendered, as he 
dreamed that it might have been ren- 
dered (if in such sort he ever did hear it), 
that radiant day must, doubtless, have 
made all other subsequent days look pale 
and melancholy. He ought then to have 
died. What more was life worth after 
such joys ? * * * * 

In certain of the German theatres, 
with the view of carrying truthfulness in 
the art of horror as far as possible, it is 
said that during the scene of casting the 
bullets the most discordant noises are 
heard,—cries of animals barking, yelp- 
ing, roaring,—the crashing of trees, and 
so forth. But how can the music be 
heard in the midst of this hideous tumult ? 
And why, even in case we ought to be 
made to hear such things, place the 
reality side by side with the imitation ? 
Though I may admire the hoarse barking 
of the horns in the orchestra, the real 
voices of dogs in a theatre could only 
inspire me with disgust. The natural 
cascade, on the contrary, is not one of 
those scenic effects incompatible with the 
interest of the composition; far from 
that, it adds to it. This equable and 
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constant noise of falling water disposes 
to reverie, and impresses us strongly, 
during those long points d’orgue espe- 
cially which the composer has introduced 
so happily, and,’ moreover, accords ad- 
mirably with the tones of the distant 
clock that slowly strikes the fatal hour. 
I need not tell the Germans that in this 
scene I have abstained, whilst writing 
the recitative, from making Samiel sing. 
This proceeded from a well-considered 
intention. Weber has made Caspar sing, 
and Samiel speak, some words in reply. 
Once only are the words of the Fiend 
put in rhythm, and then each of the syl- 
lables rests on a note of the kettle-drums, 
The stringency of the rule which forbids 
spoken dialogue in an opera, is not so 
great as absolutely to prevent the intro- 
duction into a musical scene of a few 
words spoken after this manner; I was 
accordingly anxious to avail myself of 
this latitude, so as to preserve the idea of 
the composer. The partition of Der 
Freischiitz, as already said, was performed 
in its entirety, and in the exact order in 
which it was written. The result of the 
fidelity—too rare at all times, and all 
places—with which this masterpiece has 
been put upon the stage, has been, that 
the finale of the third act has come upon 
the Parisians well-nigh in the shape of a 
novelty. Some of them heard it a great 
number of years ago, at the represent- 
ations given by a German company ; 
but the majority of them knew nothing 
of it. This finale isa magnificent con- 
ception. The whole of Max’s song at 
the feet of the Prince is impressed with 
shame and repentance. The first chorus 
in ut minor, after the fall of Caspard and 
Agatha, is of a fine tragic tint, and an- 
nounces admirably the catastrophe which 
has taken place. Then the return of 
Agatha to life; her tender exclamation, 
*O Max!’ the shouts of the people ; the 
menaces of Ottocar; the pious interven- 
tion of the Hermit; the unction of his 
conciliating words; the entreaties of all 
the peasants and hunters to obtain par- 
don for Max—a noble heart led astray 
but fora moment—that sextet in which 
hope and happiness seem to revive ; the be- 
nediction of the aged monk, before which 
every head in its emotion bows down, 
and which makes gush from the bosom 
of the prostrate crowd that hymn so 
mighty in its brevity; and lastly, the 
concluding chorus, in which, for the 
third time, the allegro of Agatha’s song 
already heard in the overture re-appears. 
All this is as worthy of admiration as 
that which precedes it. No more, and 
no less. There is not a note which is 
not in its place, and which could be sup- 
pressed without destroying the harmony 
of the ensemble. 
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A VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Ir was in the pleasant early sum- 
mer of last year, that S——e 
and myself found ourselves afloat on 
Lake Erie, in pursuit of the ‘ greatest 
wonder in all creation.’ Now we had 
certainly heard something of the 
great discovery for which this dis- 
tinction was claimed; but nothing 
could be more vague than the cur- 
rent information on the subject. 
That the Mammoth Cave was situ- 
ated somewhere between Christen- 
dom and Tennessee; that the entrance 
to the northwest passage probably 
lay there, since no one had got to 
the end of it; all this we knew— 
beyond this all was speculation. De- 
murring, however, a little at the 
assurance of an American friend, 
that Niagara was nothing to it, we 
determined to seek it out. Happy 
the man who has seen a greater 
wonder than Niagara. We were 
fresh from communion with the 
many-voiced and mighty cataract, 
the noblest of all terrestrial types of 
infinite power, of purpose, ‘ without 
variableness or shadow of change.’ 
We had just seen that exhaustless 
flood pouring through the channel 
of ages, rejoicing as a giant to run its 
race, and glittering under a summer 
sky. Surely, thought we, the rival of 
Niagara must be sought elsewhere 
than in the regions of silence, or the 
abiding place of the night. 

Of the cave itself, we heard that 
the extraordinary purity of the air, 
which no decaying substance pol- 
luted, the unvarying temperature, 
and something peculiarly sanitary in 
the effects of the nitre by which the 
soil is impregnated, peopled it with 
invalids ; that there was a broad road 
into it, leading, as we supposed, to 
an hospital, where these interest- 
ing inhabitants had their residence. 
Lastly, we were told of subterranean 
streams. miles within the earth, and 
we thought of - 

Forests, ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery, 

Where Alph the sacred river ran, 

Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 


All this was inducement enough 
for making a journey of seven or 
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eight hundred miles. The vess*! in 
which we left Buffaloe, the Canada, 
had not, like some of her competi- 
tors, cost 40,0002. in building and 
decoration; nor was she, like the 
floating palaces of the Hudson, larger 
than a first-rate man of war, and 
luxurious as a royal yacht; but she 
was, nevertheless, such a vessel as 
American waters alone can boast, and 
the more admired by our patriotic 
taste, as belonging to the country 
whose name she bears. 

There are few objects in the United 
States more exclusively national than 
the magnificent steamboats by which 
the flood of traffic is maintained in the 
great lines of inland navigation—the 
Hudson, the Mississippi, and the 
Lakes. Europe has nothing of the 
kind; and a degree of good taste and 
substantial comfort accompanies their 
luxury, for which Jonathan does 
not always get credit. In the May- 
flower of Lake Erie, which we visited 
at Detroit, the saloon is not far from 
three hundred feet long; the carpet 
of the richest fabric, in one piece ; the 
chairs, sofas, ottomans, in cut velvet; 
while tables of marble and rosewood, 
mirro*s, lustres, gilding and colour- 
ing, all in quiet and admirable taste, 
give it the air of a drawing-room of 
more than common elegance. The 
very engine, ponderous and powerful, 
is displayed through panelling of 
plate - glass in the centre of the 
room, which extends the whole 
length from stem to stern. Below 
isa cabin, into which open on either 
side six elegant bed-rooms, called 
bridal-chambers, intended for the 
accommodation of the happiest of 
mortals on their way from the altar 
to pass the honeymoon. In each isa 
spacious bed of rosewood, elaborately 
carved, with furniture of spotless 
purity ; a sofa, and all the necessaries 
of the toilette. These dove-cotes, 
instead of being numbered like ordi- 
nary cabins, are designated by the 
names of eminent poetesses of Ame- 
rica, engraved on plates inserted in 
the doors. There is also a cabin for 
single gentlemen ; and a nursery for 
children, supplied with a dozen baby- 
jumpers. At the time of our tout 
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the fare for three hundred miles was 
only two dollars. Alas! the picture 
has another side: the captain, with 
tears in his eyes, related how these 
low fares loaded him with a class 
of passengers whose ways embit- 
tered his existence, and whose re- 
verence for velvet and rosewood, 
for a rich carpet, for the beds on 
which they tumbled, was but one 
remove from that of their prototypes, 
the Yahoos. 

A railroad has been recently 
opened from Sandusky, near the 
west end of the Lake, to Cincinnati, 
a distance of 218 miles, and it passes 
through some of the richest parts of 
Ohio. At this time the youthful 
‘City’—for it seems always to re- 
ceive this affix—was in its greatest 
prosperity. Sandusky city numbered 
3000 inhabitants: six weeks later it 
reckoned but 900! The cholera had 
been there—it had numbered its 
victims by hundreds, and the rest 
were scattered in flight. We passed 
through it unsuspicious of the im- 
pending visitation. Like most of the 
American railroads, this will be found 
intolerably tedious by any one who 
has whirled along the Great West- 
ern. Stoppages included, the rate is 
fourteen miles an hour. Nor does 
the comfort of the carriages make 
amends. The American cars, which 
contain about sixty passengers each, 
are fit only for such people as the 
stately traveller who made the grand 
tour without touching the back of 
his carriage. No one taller than an 
Esquimaux can travel with comfort 
at night, unless he possess the secret 
of doubling himself up like a foot- 
rule. In this case he may manage 
to repose upon éwo benches, if lucky 
enough to monopolize so many. For 
a considerable distance from the lake 
the ground continues nearly level, 
and the abundance of stumps and 
heavy masses of timber around show 
how recent had been the invasion of 
the white man. Our course was 
nearly due south, and the fir, which 
forms so marked a feature in the 
Canadian woods, was no longer to 
be seen. After leaving Springfield, 
where we changed carriages, the 
country became diversified by agree- 
able undulations pleasantly set off 
by trees, among which the butter- 
nut was very conspicuous, The 
scenery was altogether very pretty, 
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and only required the frequent vil- 
lage spire which we missed so much, 
and hedges instead of the eternal 
snake-fence, to make it thoroughly 
English. After a journey of seven- 
teen hours we reached the * Queen 
City of the West, that Cincinnati 
so dear to Mrs. Trollope; whose 
modest dwelling, by the bye, is still 
pointed out, with the respect and 
affection always commanded in this 
grateful world by wholesome truth. 
Coleridge declared, that in Co- 
jogne he 
Counted two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well defined and several stinks ! 
How many he might have detected 
in Cincinnati is a matter of curious 
conjecture. Although admirably si- 
tuated for sewerage, and abundantly 
wealthy, it is on a par with the old 
towns of the Continent in the bar- 
barisms of open drains, with undis- 
guised tributaries from every yard 
and dwelling. Typhus and cholera 
are here, as in quarters nearer Bow 
bells, less dreaded than a little tax- 
ation. The population of Cincinnati 
is said to approach 100,000, includ- 
ing, probably, the two villages on 
the opposite bank ofthe Ohio, which 
to all intents and purposes are part 
of it. Of this number nearly one- 
third are Germans. In 1840 it was 
returned at a little over 43,000! 
What crocodiles were in Egypt, 
what cows are in Bengal, or storks 
in Holland, pigs are here, with this 
trifling difference—their sacredness 
of character lasts but as long as their 
mortal coil ; and this is abbreviated 
without ceremony, and from the most 
worldly motives. In life the pig is 
free—is honoured ; he ranges the 
streets ; he reposes in thoroughfares; 
he walks between your horse's legs, 
or your own; he is everywhere re- 
spected : but let the thread of his ex- 
istence be severed, and, shade of Ma- 
homet! what a change! They think 
in Cincinnati of nothing but making 
the most of him. How many of his 
kind perish annually to cement the 
vast prosperity of this city, cannot 
be told. About fifteen years ago, 
when it contained only one-fifth of 
its existing population, a few bold 
speculators began the trade. Se- 
lecting the hams and the sides of the 
animal, they made pickled pork ; of 
the rest they took small account: 


soon, however, the idea eccurred to 
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one more acute than his fellows, that 
the heads and the feet, nay, even the 
spine and the vertebra, might be 
turned to account. Trotters and 
cheeks had their partizans, and these 
parts looked up in the market. 
About this time the makers of sau- 
sages caught the inspiration, they 
found those luxuries saleable; and 
so many pigs were to be slaughtered 
that the butchers were willing to do 
it for nothing, that is to say, for the 
perquisite of the entrails and offal 
alone. The next step was due to the 
genius of France. A Frenchman es- 
tablished a brush manufactory, and 
created a market for the bristles; 
but his ingenuity was outdone by 
one of his countrymen, who soon 
after arrived. This man was deter- 
mined, it seems, to share the spoil ; 
and, thinking nothing else left, col- 
lected the fine hair or wool, washed, 
dried, and curled it, and stuffed 
mattresses with it: but he was mis- 
taken in thinking nothing else left, 
as yet little was done with the lard ; 
they invented machines and squeezed 
oil out of it—the refuse they threw 
away. Mistaken men again! this 
refuse was the substance of stearine 
candles, and made a fortune for the 
discoverer of that secret. Lastly 
eame one who could press chemistry 
into the service of Mammon: he saw 
the blood of countless swine flowing 
through the gutters of the city; it 
was all that was left of them; but it 
went to his heart to see it thrown 
away: he pondered long, and then 
collecting the stream into reservoirs, 
made prussiate of potass from it by 
the ton,—The pig was used up.* 

No one should pass through Cin- 
cinnati without bestowing a day or 
two on the beautiful country around 
it. Nobly wooded, picturesque with 
hill and dale, thickly studded with 
suburban villas and cottages, with 
gardens, and even vineyards, we are 
reminded everywhere of our ap- 
proach to a genial southern climate. 
Considering that Cincinnati is six 


degrees to the south of Milan, it” 


may seem to be slight praise that it 
has the summer temperature of that 
beautiful city ; remembering, on the 
other hand, that it has nearly the 
winter temperature of Copenhagen, 


_—_—_.... 
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the luxuriance of the vegetation, and 
the profusion of flowering trees and 
creepers, takes one in some measure 
by surprise. The quantity of wine 
made in the neighbourhood is very 
considerable, chiefly from the native 
or Catawba Brape ; what we tasted 
was a tolerably pleasant vin urdinaire, 
but inferior to the commonest Rhine 
wines: there is said to be a superior 
sort, which can be got up into ex- 
cellent champagne. The great staple 
of the country is, however, Indian 
corn, for which the land has an in- 
exhaustible fertility ; it will not only 
bear such heavy crops, that 110 
bushels to the acre are not very un- 
common, and 120 have been known, 
but it will go on bearing corn with- 
out rotation for an indefinite number 
of years. This, in fact, it is which 
gives Ohio such advantages for the 
rearing of swine. The mode of fat- 
tening these, which operation must 
be finished by the end of October, 
is to let them eat off the corn 
as sheep do turnips in England. 
This is called hogging down a field. 
It is a common speculation for a 
man to buy a crop on the ground, 
and then a quantity of lean hogs 
which he turns into the field, pen- 
ning off small divisions at a time, 
and to sell them when they become 
fat, which they do with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. 

From Cincinnati we descended the 
Ohio by steamboat to Louisville. 
The scenery of the banks of the 
river was uniformly beautiful. From 
Louisville there are sometimes the 
means of reaching the village of Bow- 
lingreen, not far from the Mammoth 
Cave, by water. We preferred the 
stage route, which passes for about 
120 miles through a country called, 
with justice, the Garden of the 
West, and which at that season was 
in its freshest beauty. There is 
a genuine love for trees and flowers 
distinguishable in Kentucky: the 
wayside taverns are embosomed in 
refreshing shade, masses of climb- 
ing roses decorating their porches; 
the streets of almost every village 
are lined by catalpa trees, which are 
in full flower about the middle of 
June; the farms are thickly dotted 
with well-grown timber ; everything 


* This little chapter in the Economy of Manufactures is given on the authority of 
an American friend, who would, however, have related the story much better. 
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combines to give the country an air 
of comfort, peace, and luxuriant fer- 
tility. Let no one expect, however, 
from all this rural beauty, to find 
cleanliness and wholesome simplicity 
presiding in one important depart- 
ment. Kentucky is a slave State, 
and we were soon convinced that, 
whatever may be the advantages 
of slavery in a political view, they 
do not extend to the region of the 
kitchen. We became painfully aware 
of this fact on our very first intro- 
duction to the Kentuckian cuisine, 
which happened on our stopping 
to breakfast at a sort of farm-house 
near the road. Several dirty female 
slaves waited on us, while a little one 
stood behind her mistress at the head 
of the table, and pulled the string of 
a sort of punkah, which was sus- 
pended from the ceiling over the 
greasy viands in order to drive away 
the flies. After a most unsatisfactory 
repast we re-entered the stage, deter- 
mined Abolitionists. Would that 
some Soyer, some gastronomic rege- 
nerator, would teach this benighted 
people how to use their abundance— 
would consign to the dogs, for whom 
alone they are fit, one-half of the 
dishes that load every table—and dis- 
enchant landladies of the delusion that 
any multitude of bad things can make 
agood dinner! Like Gulliver exposed 
to the cruel kindness of the Brob- 
dignag monkey, the traveller, good- 
natured and confiding, is betrayed 
every time he sits down to a meal 
into some inexpressible embarrass- 
ments. Compounds never heard of 
by Mrs. Rundell are forced upon 
him, he is mocked by a parade of 
abundance, and finds everything 
dirty, badly cooked, worse served, 
and thoroughly uneatable. 

There are two stage-routes from 
Louisville: one of which passes 
through Glasgow, seventeen miles 
from the cave; the other, which 
goes to Nashville, passes by Bell’s 
tavern, which is much nearer, and 
has been justly renowned, for twenty 
years, for its famous compound of 
peach-brandy and honey, which the 
worthy host, a great character in 
his way, presents to all his guests on 
their arrival. The first is the long- 
est, but most interesting; the road 
was macadamized, and in very fine 
order. Near Newhaven it enters a 
charming valley, along the level 
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bottom of which it runs flanked on 
either hand by hills 150 feet high, 
covered-with beautiful trees. On 
reaching the head of the valley it 
mounts to the higher ground up an 
admirably planned winding ascent, 
having the bank on one side anda 
precipice on the other concealed and 
secured by the most luxuriant foliage. 
Contrary to our expectation, the 
country did not acquire bolder fea- 
tures on approaching the termina- 
tion of the journey; it is through- 
out hilly, but on a small scale. For 
the last few miles it has the name of 
the Barrens, although the prairies 
which gained it this name have long 
since been covered with forest, which 
still abounds in deer, wild turkeys, 
and smaller game. It was after 
several miles of this scenery, beauti- 
ful enough in its way, but lifeless 
and somewhat monotonous, that we 
emerged abruptly and unexpectedly 
from the forest upon the property 
attached to the cave, and halted at 
the door of a most comfortable hotel. 
We found but one traveller here, the 
season not having commenced. The 
cave has been made a sort of water- 
ing-place, and in August and Sep- 
tember there are frequently two or 
three hundred visitors, but almost 
all from the surrounding country, 
the place being still very little 
known. Thereare neither baths nor 
mineral springs, it is true ; but pro- 
bably the absence of these would be 
but little missed by the general fre- 
quenters of fashionable watering- 
places. The hotel forms the end of 
a handsome lawn, down one side of 
which a long row of neat cottages 
built of logs extends. The whole of 
the surrounding country is covered 
with wood. The day was too far 
advanced to allow us to satisfy our 
curiosity at once, but the delay was 
rendered endurable by a capital 
supper of venison sie, discussed 
amid speculations, grave and deep, 
on the wonders we had to see on the 
morrow. 

In a deep and shaded ravine, close 
behind the present house, through 
which, although by an agonizing 
road, it is possible for ox waggons to 
reach the neighbouring banks of the 
Green River, there is a small house 
of true American type—all portico 
and green shutter,—which so nearly 
blocks up the descent, that inyolun- 
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tarily, as we stroll down the path, 
we are conducted straight to the 
front. And now a sudden current 
of cold air, and a damp, chilly sensa- 
tion from behind, inform us that we 
are at the portal of the great cave. 
We look hastily round, and see we are 
standing on the brink of a pit forty 
feet deep, overhung with rank vege- 
tation, and dripping with moisture, 
which a pile of rubbish had con- 
cealed from view until this mo- 
ment, and which directly faces the 
house in question. Hurriedly we 
descend the rude and slippery steps 
overgrown with moss to the bottom 
of the pit, and stand, not without 
awe, before the huge yawning vault 
which opens beyond it. After a brief 
and silent contemplation of the won- 
drous portal, we ascend to acquire 
the assistance of a guide and a lamp. 

With a zeal unimpaired by daily 
visits for twelve years, Stephen, the 
guide, girds on his canteen of oil, pro- 
vides from his stores a flaring lamp 
for each person, and plunges boldly 
down into the darkness. The first, 
or entrance passage, which is about 
twenty feet wide and eight high, 
takes a direction rather to the south- 
east. About a hundred yards from 
the foot of the steps it has been 
artificially walled up, save an open 
doorway, through which, in the sum- 
mer, so strong a current of air sets 
outwards as to extinguish half the 
lamps. No great philosophy is needed 
to trace this to the difference of tem- 
perature, sometimes as much as 30°, 
between the interior and exterior 
atmosphere. In the winter the cur- 
rent sets the other way, the mean 
temperature of the cave remaining 
very constant throughout the year. 
Advancing from the doorway the 
road is hard and even, and bears a 
little to the left, with a slight descent, 
for 200 yards, when suddenly we lose 
the grey walls and the smooth roof, 
which have hitherto confined us 
and made us involuntarily stoop, 
and stumbling a few paces forward, 
in darkness deeper than before, we 
stand under the great arch of the 
Rotunda. This enormous vault, 
which at once apprises the visitor of 
the scale of the cave, covers by fair 
measurement nearly half an acre, and 
is fifty or sixty feet high. The area 
is far exceeded, it is true, by many 
structures of man, but seen by the 
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imperfect light of a few lamps it ap- 
— vastly larger than it iss We 
ad, however, brought with us from 
Cincinnati some thermometers and a 
measuring-tape, as we were anxious 
to bring within the domain of the 
inductive sciences some part of the 
marvellous relations we had heard. 
Impenetrable darkness before us 
and on the left hand indicates where 
two great passages, the one seventy, 
the other forty-six feet wide, enter 
the Rotunda from the profoundest 
depths of the cave; and as we gaze 
on its massive walls, its roof stretched 
in one majestic expanse, far above 
our heads, we feel but little inclined 
to bring mortal handiwork into the 
comparison. The greater part of 
the area is rendered exceedingly 
rugged by the pits from which salt- 
petre earth was formerly extracted, 
and the heaps of rubbish thrown 
out of them; the effect would be 
much improved if these were 
levelled, and access permitted to 
every part of it. It is usual to take 
first the passage to the left-hand 
from the Rotunda, which is called 
the main cave, leaving Audubon’s 
Avenue, the other passage, for ano- 
ther occasion. Cautiously following 
our guide, we descended a winding- 
path to a somewhat lower level, and 
pursued this route. In a short dis- 
tance the main cave contracts to 
about fifty feet, with a height of 
forty, and preserves these propor- 
tions with considerable uniformity 
for a mile and a quarter. The first 
object to which attention is directed 
are the singular traces of the action 
of water on the limestone strata, 
which form the west wall of the 
passage, and which gains them the 
name of the Kentucky Cliffs, from 
their prototype on the Ohio. A 
little further we enter the Church, 
so called from a certain projecting 
rock, not much like the ‘ drum eccle- 
siastic’ perhaps, but which, taken in 
connexion with a ledge or gallery 
near it, has been dubbed the pulpit. 
It stands out from the angle formed 
by a deep recess or transept, at the 
end of which runs forward a passage 
at present tinexplored, and blocked 
up with rubbish; but, from its di- 
mensions, not unlikely to be of con- 
siderable length. Yet an hundred. 
yards and we reach the Second 
Hoppers, a spot to which a regular 
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supply of water was formerly con- 
ducted by wooden pipes for the 
saltpetre washing; it is about the 
third of a mile from the entrance. 
Thus far the road has been smooth, 
but undulating over artificial mounds 
and hollows occasioned by the ‘ dry 
diggins’ of the American Patriots, 
thus causing a fluctuation in the 
apparent height of the cave ; never- 
theless the roof appeared to be formed 
of one and the same stratum nearly 
all the way, and was here found by 
our measurement to be forty-five 
feet high. One of the most important 

assages branches off to the right 
rom the Second Hoppers, at a level 
some twelve or fourteen feet above 
the floor of the main cave. To this 
we shall return. The main cave for 
the next four hundred yards offers 
nothing for remark; we then en- 
counter one of the most striking and 
imposing objects in it, as well as its 
most important landmark. It is a 
huge rock of symmetrical shape, 
thirty-six feet long and twenty high, 
lying prone on the floor of the pas- 
sage and close to one of its sides. 
Its name, the Giant’s Coffin, aptly 
describes it. We often passed it in 
our subsequent explorations, some- 
times alone, and never, so perfect 
is its shape and so appropriate its 
designation, without a strange feeling 
of intrusion on the repose of some 
mighty dead. It lies among frag- 
ments of smaller dimensions suffi- 
ciently rugged to make approach to 
it difficult ; and through a crevice in 
the wall behind, so small as to be 
easily overlooked, is the only access 
to the subterranean rivers and the 
rincipal wonders of the cave. A 
ittle beyond this point the passage 
turns sharply to the left. At the 
Acute Angle we pass three desolate 
and deserted cottages, built in the 
centre of the passage, of stone and 
mortar, formerly tenanted by in- 
valids, and in two hundred yards 
enter the Star Chamber. What a 
og of the love of life is afforded 
y these dwellings, which are met 
with elsewhere in the cave, but 
nearer the daylight. In such living 
tombs were persons frequently found 
to take their residence for months; 
and nothing but sad experience of 
the inability, even of their uniform 
temperature and pure atmosphere, 
to avert consumption, keeps them 
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untenanted now. They have not 
been occupied for several years. The 
Star Chamber, which is a little be- 
yond them, and twelve hundred 
yards from the entrance, isa singular 
and beautiful object. It is a portion 
of the cave, more than usually re- 
gular in shape, of which the roof is 
covered with a black film, said to be 
sulphate of lime ; and scattered over 
it are innumerable glittering white 
particles, probably crystals of the 
carbonate, like small stars seen in an 
intensely dark night. A blue-light, 
or still better a Roman-candle, with 
both of which we were well provided, 
exhibits this curious scene in great 
beauty. Some distance beyond we 
have the same contrast under the dif- 
ferent form of large white patches 
upon a black ground, hence called 
the Floating Clouds. Up to this 
point we have had a path free from 
loose stones, and tolerably even; it 
here becomes exceedingly rugged, 
the floor being a continued bed of 
sharp angular fragments of rock, 
vividly recalling the poet’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘wondrous river’ in his 
charming Jewish legend, on-its Sab- 
bath rest :— 


A wondrous river flows ; 
Between whose banks no water rolls, 

But rush and roar along 
Rocks, stones, and sand together mixed, 

With tumult loud and strong ; 

And higher than the houses’ tops 

Huge fragments leap and fly — 
But on the holy seventh day 

It sleepeth quietly. 

And only such a river could have 
so strewn, it would seem, the floor 
of this mighty cavern. 

At exactly a mile and a quarter 
from the entrance we reach the Ca- 
taract, a small stream falling from 
crevices in the roof, into a pit 
some twenty-five feet deep, and 
which has lost nothing by the 
naming. Here we halted a few 
moments to trim and supply our 
lamps. The main cave goes but a 
few yards further; but Stephen, 
clambering up the heap of débris at 
the side, nearly to the roof, suddenly 
dived into a low passage at right 
angles to our previous course, and 
led the way to the Chief City. This 
branch was exceedingly uneven;some- 
times we were walking on a smooth 
sandy floor, then would come @ 
breakneck descent, and a wilderness 
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of angular blocks, the whole with 
twists and turns that defy descrip- 
tion. In this way, after proceeding a 
quarter of a mile, we arrived at what 
appeared like a mountain of loose 
fragments, and on climbing it found 
we had reached the object of our 
exertions, to which it formed the 
entrance. 

A mile and a half from the mouth 
of the cave by matter-of-fact mea- 
surement—three miles and a half by 
the best local authorities—is this 
stupendous vault. A city, indeed, 
Whereof the silence aches upon the ear, 


and fitter than any place in the 
world to realize the conception of 
the noble poem from which I bor- 
row this line. Here, if anywhere, 
might we expect to find 
The old world’s white and wave- 
swept bones, 
The giant forms of creatures that have 
been. 


And here 


Whole cities, that in flood or fire, 

Or famine or the plague, gave up their 

breath ; 

Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 
might, if anywhere, lie 

By ten thousands in the arms of Death. 

I do not wish to exaggerate its 
actual dimensions, which are little 
more than twice those of the Ro- 
tunda already described ; but has the 
reader ‘a clear idea of what even an 
acre seen under one vault is, and 
can he clothe it in profoundest night, 
and build its walls of living rock, 
and pile on them a mountain for a 
roof ?—this is the Chief City. One 
unbroken arch spans from side to 
side, a distance of one hundred and 
ten feet, and for a length of three or 
four hundred. Under this, thrown 
in the wildest confusion, are great 
rocks, one of which, with inappro- 
priate levity, iscalled Satan’s Throne; 
and an inclined plane of difficult 
ascent rises on the left as high as the 
spring of the arch, which here, as in 
several other places, is marked by a 
natural moulding upon a noble scale, 
being no other than the edge of the 
stratum which has furnished the 
fragments below. We sat here long, 
and again and again revealed the 
stern features of the scene, and lit 
up every recess by red and blue 
lights. When it was first discovered 
fire-places were found here, with 
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charred embers still collected round 
them. Thus far, then, there can be 
no doubt the Redmen once ventured. 
What a startling thought that these 
intricate passages may have witnessed 
the stratagems of Indian warfare, and 
echoed the terrible war-whoop! But 
it is not probable that warriors so 
circumspect would venture to pursue 
a retreating foe to such a distance; 
and the circumstance that no wea- 

ns or human remains have been 
ound, excepting in peaceful burial, 
makes against the supposition. Much 
to my regret, the majority of our 
party voted here for a return. We 
did not explore the outlet from the 
Chief City, or visit the smaller cham- 
bers called the Second and Third 
Cities ; there is, however, no novelty 
in them, and the end of the passage 
is said to be reached in about half-a- 
mile. We returned to the cataract. 
At this point, as I have mentioned, 
the way is interrupted by a deep, 
funnel-shaped pit; scrambling round 
its edge and climbing a heap of rub- 
bish, beyond which is a deep and 
winding descent, we reach a passage, 
so low for the first twenty yards, 
that it is necessary to creep on hands 
and knees: it afterwards expands to 
more agreeable dimensions, and in 
a quarter of a mile terminates at the 
Fairy Grotto, famous for its numerous 
and beautiful stalactites. There are 
many smaller branches on either side 
of the principal passages, for which 
we were content to take the guide’s 
word, as they led to nothing, and offer 
nothing for remark. 

It was about seven in the evening 
when we turned our steps back to 
the Giant's Coffin, intending to take 
our supper in one of the chambers 
on the way to the river. As we 
wended our way, I could not but 
remark how soon the natural sense 
of awe or hesitation which is felt on 
first entering the cave wears away 
when we are accompanying a party, 
however small. It is necessary to 
pause to watch out of sight the last 
gleam of the retiring lamps, to let 
the last footfall die on the ear, before 
one can thoroughly appreciate the 
character of the place. Then, indeed, 
with one solitary ray upon them, 
the stern grey walls and the murk 
roof find airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names; the awful silence, the 
eternal darkness, the stillness of the 
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grave, that surround him, sink upon 
the traveller's spirit; and when he 
arises at length to pursue his com- 
panions, he will retire from these 
stupendous solitudes with an insight, 
such as he never obtained before, 
into the spiritual world. 

I have already mentioned that the 
passage of the river Styx is found 
through the crevice behind the 
Giant’s Coffin: it is exceedingly 
rugged and tortuous for the first 
hundred and twenty yards, and 
at the same time descends rapidly ; 
in two or three places there are 
flights of steps. Advancing about 
the same distance, through a passage 
of moderate dimensions, we come to 
the Side-Saddle pit, the first of the 
deep chasms which are numerous 
about this part of the cave. They 
mostly communicate with one an- 
other, and are probably but ramifi- 
cations of one great fissure produced 
by some remote geological cause. 
About three hundred yards from the 
Giant’s Coffin there is a ladder to the 
bottom of one of these chasms, which 
we descended. We found ourselves 
in a cleft of the rock scarcely three 
feet wide, which followed a winding 
course parallel with our previous 
path, and in a short distance termi- 
nated. Wondering what had brought 
us there, we turned to Stephen; he 
raised his lamp into an opening in 
the wall on the left, and we found 
that we were separated by a natural 
partition, as thin and fairy-like as 
the stone-work of Strasburg Ca- 
thedral, from the startling abyss 
called Goring’s Dome, and that by 
craning through the apertures we 
could look directly into it. It is a 
chasm some twenty or thirty feet 
wide ; its length concealed by wind- 
ings, descending in profound darkness 
to a great depth below, and rising 
far over head. its walls are scored 
and fluted by the water which has 
trickled for ages down them, and 
frowned forth indignantly from their 
endless night at the momentary 
gleam of our fireworks. It is an 
oubliette more inscrutable than the 
Holy Office ever devised for the 
doctrines and carcases of its victims— 
truly the sanctum sanctorum of the 
cave. There is said to be a way of 
reaching the bottom without the as- 
sistance of the laws of gravity—we 
were contented instead to send down 
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one of our lamps at the end of a line 
of sixty feet, disclosing, as it descended, 
the same formation we were familiar 
with above. 

A very few yards beyond this spot 
the cave was supposed, but ten years 
ago, to terminate. Here, at least, its - 
explorers were arrested at the verge 
of the Bottomless Pit; and, from 
the faint splash of the stones they 
threw into it, could conjecture but 
imperfectly the undiscovered waters 
beyond. The attempt was made suc- 
cessfully to bridge it in 1838 or 
1839, by passing a ladder across ; and 
the Columbus of the New World 
was no other than our guide Ste- 
phen. He first, of mortals, invaded 
this ancient realm of night, and he, 
if he be indeed mortal, and not, as 
we strongly suspected, some un- 
earthly production of the cave itself, 
may here claim the proud Circum- 
spice for his sole monumental in- 
scription. We found a bridge, not 
indeed of the soundest appearance, 
and such as any sinner of unusual 
enormity would do well not to cross, 
but it afforded us safe passage. Great 
and praiseworthy care is taken here, 
and in almost all other dangerous 

laces, to guard against accidents. 

‘he bridge has a substantial iron 

hand-rail, but its floor is of wood; 
and the great rapidity with which 
that material decays here, renders 
constant precaution necessary. With 
regard to the depth of the chasm, 
a lamp at the end of our line did 
not disclose the bottom — its ac- 
tual depth is said to be one hun- 
dred and sixty feet. I pass reluct- 
antly Pensico Avenue, which branches 
off to the right, about thirty yards 
from the pit, and is highly interest- 
ing. I must hurry through that cu- 
rious but detestable passage, created 
in. malice for the embarrassment of 
ladies, ‘fair, fat, and forty ; and of 
gentlemen, who, if not clean past 
their youth, have yet, in Falstaff’s 
phrase, some smack of age and its 
dignity about them. For seventy 
mortal yards have we to struggle 
through a cleft nowhere more than 
two feet wide, and presenting angles, 

ints, and knobs, at every step, as 
if expressly devised to battle out the 
little breath that can remain in the 
carcass of anybody who undergoes 
this ordeal. It terminates at last, 
and at an ample passage, most appro- 
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priately designated Great Relief; 
and here was the scene of a little 
adventure on one of our after-visits. 

That imp of darkness, Stephen, 
pointing out to usa hole in the = 
posite rock, intimated that we might 
* take a short cut thei way, passing at 
a higher level the very passage we 
were in, and so reach Pensico Avenue. 
He excused himself because the path 
was low, and he could not conveni- 
ently stoop. The way was so uncom- 
monly low, that in a very few yards 
after we reached the top we were all 
on our faces, and in momentary terror 
of being squeezed flatter than pancakes 
by the loosening of some great stone 
above. Pushing our lamps before 
us we struggled on, lugging still the 
measuring line, and counting our 
progress by the chain. Luckily, al- 
though the flat rock which our heads 
struck was undeniably hard, the sub- 
stratum was soft, dry sand; and we 
persevered until our leader tumbled 
into a passage of respectable height, 
at which the shelf we emerged from 
terminated. We followed it to a 
branch still more lofty, to the right 
and left hand, and wondered why 
the guide was not there to direct us. 
Leaving one of the party at the spot, 
in order that we might not lose sight 
of it, the others explored, and first 
they tried the right-hand passage. 
it ended in a chamber heaped with 
blocks of stone, but from which they 
could see no outlet: we then re- 
united, and took the other branch. 
The foul fiend whispered,— 

* Eleémon, Eleémon, 
Thou art sold to the demon !’ 

Unutterable suspicions suggested 
themselves as we thougit of the last 
look of the goblin guide. It was 
very silent, and very dark, one soli- 
tary name, ‘Hiram K. Peabody,’ 
smoked on the wall, gave us a wel- 
come assurance that others had been 
before us there. We followed along. 
Two hundred yards of blind passage 
is a great distance under such cir- 
cumstances; but for that space, al- 
though we passed more than one 
turning, we recognized nothing. At 
length a light dawned upon us. This, 
said one, must be the edge of the 
Dead Sea! and truly we found that, 
instead of having reached Pensico 
Avenue, we had travelled in a di- 
rectly opposite direction, and were a 
quarter ofa mile from it. This would 
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have been a pretty fix to any one, 
who, like our two American com 
nions, had never been in this region 
before ; but, fortunately, our previous 
close attention in endeavouring to 
make a rough survey of it, stood us 
in good stead, resisting their motion 
to return by the way we came, we 
had no difficulty in taking the right 
course, and in a few minutes joined 
the astonished Stephen, who pre- 
tended to have been uneasy at our 
non-appearance. 

After this digression, we must re- 
turn to the Great Relief, which, at a 
point not far beyond, branches at a 
right angle to the right and left. The 
latter arm conducts to the margin of 
the river Styx,—the waters of which, 
in seasonsof flood, advance to the junc- 
tion of the passages ; and the muddy 
state of the floor at this time showed 
such to have been recently the case. 
We took the road to the right, which 
passes first through the Smoke-Room, 
named from the illusory hams which 
seem to compose its ceiling; then 
ascends a rugged pile of fragments, 
among which excellent specimens of 
oolite may be found, and enters the 
Bandit’s Hall ; hence winding to the 
left, with a continued ascent, it con- 
ducts to a spacious passage with an 
even sandy floor, but so low, that it 
is necessary in some places to creep 
on hands and knees, and at last it 
runs out at rather less than a mile 
and a quarter from the entrance, on 
to a narrow, elevated ledge, with 
a wall on the right and a pit on the 
left. We learn that we have now 
reached the Mammoth Dome, the 
loftiest in the cave. 

To this noble vault we paid several 
visits, the last of which was particu- 
larly interesting from the striking 
manner in which it illustrated the 
extraordinary way in which the pas- 
sages wind about and even pass under 
one another. Not far from the 
mouth of the cave, at the end of 
the Little Bat-Room, there is an 
insignificant crevice in the floor, 
which was accidentally discovered, 
some years ago, to be the apex of the 
Mammoth Dome; thither we had on 
this occasion resorted first, and were 
circumstantially assured by Stephen 
that it was just 296 feet from thence 
to the bottom. We had our line of 
sixty feet, and, inspired by some good 
genius, tied a lamp to the end, and 
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swung it into the Crevice Pit. A 
feeble reflected light, as the line ran 
out, gave assurance that it was in the 
right path, but the oblique direction 
of the chasm concealed it from view. 
Leaving it secure, we took the long 
circuit of a mile and a quarter, fol- 
lowing the tedious and intricate pas- 
sages which lead to the Mammoth 
Dome, doubting if it were possible 
that the two places, so lengthened a 
march asunder, could be vertically 
so near. We did not doubt long. 
On reaching the ledge, a faint gleam, 
like the dawn of day, was stealing 
round a salient corner, and in a few 
paces the lamp was within view, ‘ pen- 
dent by subtle magic’ in mid-air, and 
burning in serene repose. One faint 
and distant star amidst unbroken 
“ery it seemed like Abdiel taking 
ight from the rebel world, or a 
minister of grace descending to it.* 
It was the most startling and the 
most beautiful effect presented in all 
our rambles. Far from being nearly 
three hundred feet, the actual depth 
of the vault can scarcely exceed one 
hundred and forty, of which forty 
are below the ledge. The general 
shape of the place 1s a crescent, the 
bottom rising at a considerable angle 
from the lowest corner, so that the 
distance to be descended by ladder to 
the slope is not above fifteen feet; 
and by following it upwards, which 
is not easy, we gain a station much 
higher than the entrance: in fact, a 
distinct apartment, and by far the 
most interesting part of the dome. 
Finding it nameless, we christened 
it the Chapter House—an appellation 
unintelligible to our American com- 
panions, but justified by the eccle- 
siastical look of two massive and 
well-proportioned columns furrowed 
out on the wall, which stand forth, 
under the momentary glare of the 
fireworks, in the noblest relief. No- 
thing can be more rugged than the 
floor ; it is dotted over with incipient 


stalagmites, nourished by perpetual 
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droppings from the roof, and in one 
of these we laid up a stumbling- 
block for future aniiquaries, by 
wedging down a shilling piece, !awful 
money of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and destined hereafter, when 
Zachary the Twenty-fifth ascends the 
presidential chair, and when the 
nineteenth century, with its wealth 
and its squalor, its science and its 
ignorance, its Utopias and its El 
Dorados, has been consigned to the 
mythic chapter of the American 
history, to throw fresh confusion into 
all its chronology. 

We left the Mammoth Dome as 
we reached it, there being no other 
road, and resumed the path to the 
Styx. There is one chasm, called the 
Dead Sea, to be crossed after leaving 
the river hall, one wet and slippery 
ladder to be descended, and then we 
reach the brink of that stream of 
ghostly memory,— 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted, 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover ! 

Dimly glittering before our lamps 
we saw these secret waters, flowing 
out of darkness to darkness, aus der 
Ewigheit zu der Ewigheit hin, like 
human life itself as it flits across the 
sunlit stage of this world. ‘The 
river was at this time thirty or forty 
feet wide, the waters turbid from the 
recent freshet; the boat by which 
we were to have crossed was no- 
where to be seen, being probably 
submerged. As Stephen had all 
along assured us that it was hopeless 
to get beyond the rivers, we con- 
tented ourselves on the first occasion 
with reaching this point, which is 
really a mile and a quarter from the 
entrance, but is called exactly double 
that distance. We then returned, 
disappointed in getting a sight of any 
of the rare fish which are peculiar 
to them. Upon ordinary occasions 
visitors embark here, and proceed 
one or two hundred yards by water, 


* How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want ! 
How oft do they, with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant 
Against foul fiends to aid us, militant ! 
They for us fight: they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant. 
And all for love, and nothing for reward — 
O why should Heavenly God to men have such regard ? 


Spenser’s Faérie Queen. 
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ing under a low vault into 
another subdivision, denominated 
Lethe. As the water now filled the 
vault, this route was impracticable. 
At our next visit we took the river- 
side path—a difficult passage, which 
passes along above the left bank of 
the Styx, and reaches the same 
point. We found here almost the 
only really dangerous place in the 
cave; the whole passage having 
been recently filled with water was 
excessively slippery, and about the 
middle it contracted to a narrow 
ledge, which we had to pass, by 
clinging to the rock on one side, and 
holding our lamp as we best could 
with the other, while an open and 
precipitous descent into the Styx, 
thirty or forty feet below, offered a 
dismal prospect for a false footstep. 
This danger passed we presently 
reached the bank of Lethe, also 
extremely steep, and so slippery 
that it required considerable care 
to descend it. ere we found a 
large flat-bottomed boat, moored to a 
stake by a cable of wild vine, as 
flexible as a rope, and equally tough ; 
but high as the water then was, it 
had been higher : our boat was hung 
by the bow, bottom upwards, to a 
*beaked promontory’ of rock above 
our heads, and we had to set down 
the lamps and strive manfully to 
dislodge it. ‘There was barely stand- 
ing room, so precipitous was the 
bank; dark and deep were the 
waters of oblivion before us, but it 
was impossible not to be struck with 
the picturesque appearance of the 
group so engaged. Conspicuous 
above all was the red shirt worn, 
after the fashion of a kilt, by my 
excellent companion, whose grave 
countenance was half-concealed by 
his ‘Buena vista’ hat, battered by 
many a bump. While, as far ad- 
vanced as he could venture, he 
toiled, like Sisyphus at his rock, 
to dislodge our boat. Stephen, 
whose costume might be best de- 
scribed by what it wanted, whose 
diversity of rags attested that sad 
circumstance of his lot to which I 
will not further refer, advanced a 
little deeper, and rocked the bow; 
the rest, now splashing in the mud, 
now kicking over a lamp, now haul- 
ing on the rope, exerted their strength 
in aid. This is among the loftiest 
parts of the cave, one projecting 
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ledge at a considerable height caught 
the rays of the lamp; the roof and 
the further side were indistinguish- 
able, nor did they relax their still- 
ness to echo back our sounds. After 
considerable exertion the boat was 
shaken off, and came down with a 
splash to the water, half filling at the 
same time. There were no oars; our 
resources for baleing were limited to 
an old shovel, happily discovered, 
and a tin drinking-cup; neverthe- 
less, with these we got enough of the 
water out to enable her to float, and, 
five in number, we embarked. How 
Those happy souls that dwell — 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 
Or amaranthine bowers, 

may have felt when they stepped into 
Charon’s ferry-boat we are not in- 
formed, but as we pushed off from 
the shore, and, floating between the 
walls of rock, lost sight of the sole 
landing, we could readily have fan- 
cied ourselves of their crew, so com- 
sa a farewell did we appear to 

ave taken of the familiar objects of 
this life. It was difficult to estimate 
distance, as we were by this time 
reduced toa scanty allowance of light, 
and could hardly catch sight of ob- 
jects ‘on shore.’ Some of our lamps 
were out, one had been knocked 
overboard——thus there was very little 
proof of progress to be obtained; of 
this our guide, after an immortal 
example, took advantage. 

Hitherto (says Don Quixote to Sancho, 
in the famous adventure of the enchanted 
bark) have we gone and sailed some 
seven or eight hundred leagues, and if I 
had an astrolabe here, to take the height 
of the pole, I could tell thee how far we 
have gone, though either my knowledge 
is small, or we have now, or shall quickly 
pass the equinoctial line, which divides 
and cuts the contraposed poles in equal 
distance. 

In the same spirit did Stephen esti- 
mate our progress, and we, like 
Sancho, might have replied :— 

I cannot believe any of this, since I 
see with these eyes that we have not 
gone five rods’ length from the bank, for 
there Rozinante and Dapple are, in the 
same places where we left them; and 
looking well upon the matter, as I now 
do, I swear by me that we neither move 
nor go faster than an ant. 

We did, however, move a little, 
and landed at last on a sand- 
bank, dividing Lethe from the Echo 
River, where again there was a boat. 
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In this way, after two or three em- 
barkations, we reached the last 
stream; and here, to our great disap- 
pointment, our last hopes vanished 
of attaining the further portion of 
the cave: there was again a vault to 
be passed under, and it was filled to 
the top. By climbing over a narrow 
isthmus, called Purgatory, we got a 
few yards further, but at the point 
then reached there was no boat. 
Very wet and bemired, we were re- 
luctantly forced to return, ill-con- 
soled by the negro ditties with which 
Stephen roused the only echo in the 
cave, in the piece of water named 
after it. 

I have alluded to the curious fish 
found in these waters. Like the Pro- 
teus of the Styrian caves, they seem 
to have been created for the circum- 
stances of their habitat: they are 
wholly without eyes,—not the small- 
est trace of that organ can be de- 
tected externally; the rudiment of 
an optic nerve is its sole internal 
representative. They are perfectly 
white, or colourless, and, when the 
water is clear, are easily detected in 
consequence. We had not the good 
fortune to see any, but, if there be 
aught of truth in the old proverb, 
Parmi les aveugles le borgne est roi, we 
captured one of their royal family. 
In baleing out one of the boats, we 
caught a small fish like a minnow, 
with an undeniable pair of eyes ; and 
the circumstance is important, as it 
shows the connexion of these waters 
with the neighbouring river. Their 
actual origin and exit has been 
very much mystified. Some of the 
authorities, to enhance the marvels 
of the cave, represent them to be 
considerably below the bed of the 
Green River, and hence infer that 
they must flow underground a great 
distance before they can find an out- 
let on lower ground. There was 
another circumstance equally con- 
clusive against such a supposition : 
the temperature of the water was 
70°, whereas that of the air in the 
cave was from 54° to 56°, as was 
also that of several detached pools 
of water by the same thermometer : 
it was evident, therefore, that the 
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flood at present swelling these sub- 
terranean channels had but recently 
quitted the external air. An eyeless 
craw-fish, exactly like the common 
brook crawfish, but curiously con- 
trasted with it in colour, being also 
white, is found in these subterranean 
waters. 

Here, as a faithful historian, must 
I close my narrative, for although we 
remained a week at the hotel, passing 
many hours every day in the cave ex- 
ploring, we were yet unable to get any 
further than the point last mentioned, 
owing to the continued height: of the 
water. The portion of the cave 
beyond is little less extensive, and 
more abundant in objects of beauty, 
than the nearer side. Our experience 
had made us sceptical of distances, 
nor could we believe it to be four 
miles from Lethe to Cleveland’s 
Avenue, which is its greatest attrac- 
tion, but we had abundant evidence 
of the elegance and beauty of its 
stalactites in the cabinets of friends 
at Cincinnati. The report is, that 
they cover its walls, in endless va- 
riety, for two or three miles. What 
is less doubtful is, that they are 
among the rarest and most beautiful 
objects of their class. This part of 
the cave is not pretended to have 
been measured, and as ladies, and 
even children, can proceed its whole 
length, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that its miles would be reduced 
to halves, or something less, by a 
judicious application of the chain. 
Estimating distances by time, visi- 
tors, especially the fairer and more 
credulous portion of them, swal- 
low the most enormous exaggera- 
tions, of which the ground we have 
last described furnishes one of many 
proofs. The various distances from 
point to point between the Styx and 
the end of Purgatory amount in the 
aggregate to a mile and a quarter, 
according to the guides ; they cannot, 
in reality, cover more than four or 
five hundred yards. Nevertheless-- 
making every deduction—we may 
safely affirm that the cave enters the 
earth four or five miles, and covers 
many times that distance in its rami- 
fications. 
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PUBLIC NURSERIES. 


E observe with very great plea- 

sure that the interesting and va- 
luable letters on ‘ Labour and the 
Poor, which have of late appeared 
in the columns of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, are already producing fruits 
of a very satisfactory nature. It 
was to be expected that the disclo- 
sure of the many tales of secret suf- 
fering and patient endurance, which 
the active correspondents of that 
paper have brought to light, would 
awaken feelings of compassion in the 
breasts of its readers, and that the 
first impulse of the wealthier among 
them would be to endeavour to re- 
lieve, out of their own abundance, 
some of the more startling cases of 
destitution thus presented to their 
notice. But had the effects of this 
sympathy been confined to the send- 
ing a few sovereigns, or a few bank- 
notes, to the distressed individuals 
most prominently brought forward, 
it would have been extremely doubt- 
ful whether any good at all would 
have been effected by so trifling an 
effort to deal with such an enormous 
mass of misery. The few guineas thus 
contributed would have been spent, 
and the givers would have remained 
satisfied with their supposed liberality, 
while the wide-spread sufferings, of 
which the selected cases were but the 
type, would have been left untouched, 
and in a few years it would have 
been almost forgotten that such an 
attempt had ever been made to probe 
the wounds of our English com- 
munity. 

Happily, the matter has not been 
thus allowed to sleep. In several 
cases benevolent individuals have 
entered upon the wide field which 
has been broken up by the Morning 
Chronicle, and have endeavoured, 
with praiseworthy zeal, to sow in 
that neglected soil the seeds of per- 
manent and extensive future im- 
provement: and whatever may have 
been the judgment they have dis- 
played in some of their schemes, and 
whatever may be the success that 
will attend them, those who have 
thus laboured to take away from 
among us the reproach of neglecting 
our poor, our helpless, and our igno- 
rant, deserye our warmest thanks; 
and, if we can point out no better 
way, our heartiest co-operation in 
their work of love. 


The branch of this subject to which 
we are at present particularly anx- 
ious to draw-our reader's attention, 
is one which possesses features of pe- 
culiar interest. It is, the efforts 
which are being made to apply a 
remedy to that saddest feature of 
our social system, the ill-treatment 
of infants among the poor. It was 
once beautifully said by a celebrated 
orator, that to take the youth from 
a State was like taking the spring 
out of the year; but we may well 
believe that he would have found a 
yet more melancholy image had it 
fallen to him to describe the condi- 
tion of a country in which the heart 
of childhood is crushed, and the 
vigour of childhood destroyed, by 
systematic neglect and systematic 
cruelty, such as are found so largely 
to prevail among the lower classes 
in this our ‘merry England.’ ‘The 
children of the very poor,’ says ‘ Elia,’ 
in his bitter sarcasm on the ‘ popular 
fallacy,’ that home is home be it 
never so homely, ‘the children of 
the very poor do not prattle.” They 
are accustomed to misery, ill-usage, 
and privation, from their earliest 
infancy ; their spirits are broken 
from the cradle; they never know 
the joyousness which belongs to their 
age ; and, worse than all, they never 
have their feelings touched by the 
softening influence of parental love. 
They are a burden to those on whom 
the duty of supporting them has de- 
volved, and from the very first— 
shocking as it is to say so—the hand 
of their natural protectors is too 
often raised against them, and they 
are treated as a curse, and not a 
blessing, by those on whose care and 
tenderness they have to depend. 

Yet this is not always the result 
of peculiar depravity on the part of 
the parents. It commonly arises 
from the grinding poverty which 
checks their natural impulses, and 
turns them from good to evil. Anx- 
iety for the child, when combined 
with despair of being able to provide 
for it, engenders a bitterness which 
may, not quite unnaturally, display 
itself against the very object of solici- 
tude. Instances are not uncommon of 
misdirected love, for such we needs 
must call it, having led the parent 
even to raise his hand against the 
life of his children, not from a desire 
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to injure them, but because he can- 
not bear to think of the misery 
which in the course of nature must 
be their lot, and because in his 
despair this one remedy is all that 
presents itself against a life of want 
and suffering. But whatever be the 
explanation, the fact at least is cer- 
tain, that among the very poor the 
ill-usage of their children is a crime 
too common to excite much notice, 
except in those occasional cases of 
extreme brutality which from time 
to time startle and disgust us. Of 
the habitual harsh treatment, and 
the habitual neglect of poor children, 
those who do not look beneath the 
surface hear little or nothing. Of 
the fearful consequences of this treat- 
ment and neglect, exhibited as they 
are in the statistics of infant mor- 
tality amongst us, only: the more 
diligent inquirers are at all aware. 
We feel, therefore, that a debt of 
gratitude is owing to the authors 
of an unpretending little pamph- 
let* which has just appeared, pur- 
porting to be the joint production 
of two or three ladies, and contain- 
ing a succinct account, first, of the 
amount and causes of infant mor- 
tality in our factory towns; secondly, 
of the institution called the Créche, 
which has for some time been in ope- 
ration in Paris, for the reception and 
care of infants during the hours 
when their parents are at work ; and 
lastly, setting forth the possibility of 
establishing a somewhat similar in- 
stitution in this country, with a short 
notice of the results of an experi- 
ment which is now in course of trial 
on a small scale in the metropolis. 
We commend this pamphlet to the 
notice of our readers; it is very 
short, and tells its story in simple 
language and with ne attempt at 
colouring: but it is not on that 
account the less forcible. We learn 
from it that the mortality of infants, 
in those factory towns where the 
mothers go out to work, is not only 
very high in itself, but is greatly in 
excess of the general mortality of 
those places. Thus, for example, 
the general rate of mortality in 
Ashton (a factory town) is much the 
same as the general rate in Bath; 
the deaths being 1 in 35 in the first, 
and 1 in 36 in the second. But 
when we come to compare the deaths 
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among infants in these two places 
respectively, we find that, while in 
Bath they are no more than 21 per 
cent, in Ashton they amount to as 
much as 34 per cent. From a col- 
lection of such facts as this the au- 
thoresses infer that there are in the 
factory towns where the women go 
out to labour some special influences 
unfavourable to infant life in parti- 
cular, and they then proceed to point 
out, by a reference to other autho- 
rities, what those influences are. 

We hope all those who have 
children of their own, or who have 
hearts to feel for the children of 
others, will take the trouble of look- 
ing through the pages in which the 
system of ‘ putting out to nurse,’ 
and its melancholy results to the 
nurselings, are described. The mo- 
ther is forced by the necessities of 
her position to leave her children 
that she may earn their bread. 
Those in whose care she leaves them 
are for the most part as poor as her- 
self, and being but hirelings and 
naturally anxious to take in as 
many children as they can possi- 
bly manage, they are reduced to 
shifts for keeping them quiet, which 
speedily undermine the health of 
their little charges and bring them 
to their graves. The evidence col- 
lected from the druggists as to the 
quantities they sell of such deleteri- 
ous compounds as Godfrey’s Cordial, 
Soothing Syrup, and the like, with a 
stronger infusion of laudanum in 
every succeeding dose, till at length 
they become afraid to mix them of 
the required strength, and sell the 
raw material to the nurse that she 
may herself compound the poison, is 
followed by a sad picture of the 
wasted forms, the skeleton bodies, 
and misshapen heads, which are the 
natural results of this dreadful sys- 
tem. Cases of a still darker com- 
plexion are also alluded to, and other 
evils resulting from neglect, such as 
the great number of children lost in 
the streets, (4000 in Manchester 
alone in each of the four years 
1845-8 !) are slightly mentioned. 

For all these evils, the single re- 
medy which suggests itself is that 
which the authoresses of this pam- 
phlet propose,—namely, the establish- 
ment ofa well-eonducted public nur- 
sery. The mothers must go out to 


* Public Nurseries. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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work ; while they are out the child- 
ren must be cared for, and it is im- 
possible to have them cared for ex- 
cept by persons who make the re- 
ception of children a regular and a 
profitable occupation. The object to 
be aimed at, therefore, is, to provide 
a proper supply of the sort of attend- 
ance which is required ; and the pro- 
blem can only be satisfactorily solved 
if good and careful nurses can be 
found to undertake the charge of the 
children, at rates of pay which shall 
be at once remunerative to them- 
selves, and not oppressively burden- 
some upon the poor who send them. 
There would be little use in founding 
institutions which could not support 
themselves, or in opening them at 
charges which would be beyond the 
means of those who ought to resort 
tothem. The caseis like that of the 
model lodging-houses, which are a 
real blessing to the poor, when so 
conducted as to afford good accom- 
modation at rents no higher than 
those which are usually paid for bad 
accommodation, but which, undef 
other circumstances, would be little 
else than a mere delusion. Money 
cannot be better spent than in found- 
ing, and carrying through their first 
difficulties, institutions which have a 
fair prospect of subsequent success ; 
but in such cases as this we are taught 
by experience that it is simple waste 
to establish what must be again aban- 
doned so soon as the stream of charity 
shall have ceased to flow. Our au- 
thoresses, therefore, justly attach 
great importance to the question, 
Whether it is possible to establish a 
self-supporting nursery ? and we are 
glad to find that they arrive, by 
very reasonable calculations, at the 
conclusion they announce, that the 
attempt is well worth making., They 
state that they are informed, on good 
authority, that about sixpence a-day 
may be considered an average charge 
for taking care of an infant in Man- 
chester ; and they therefore assume, 
fairly enough, that those who are 
willing to pay this sum for very in- 
ferior accommodation would pay the 
same for that which can be offered in 
a superior establishment. They then 
proceed to give an interesting account 
of an experimental nursery which 
they have themselves actually esta- 
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blished, and have been carrying on 
for some months, in Nassau Street, 
Marylebone,*—an institution which 
we can, from personal experience, 
assure our readers will well repay 
the trouble of a visit. The expenses 
incurred in starting this nursery, 
which is calculated to hold about 
thirty children, but which does not 
as yet contain above a dozen, were 
somewhat less than 40/.; and the 
quarterly expenditure, including rent, 
wages, fuel, food, and other eharges, 
comes to about the same sum. But 
thirty children, paying sixpence a-day, 
would bring in 58/. 10s. a-quarter, 
or about 20/. more than the current 
expenditure ; so that in about half- 
a-year, or, perhaps, rather more, as 
the greater number of children would 
involve some additional fittings, the 
original outlay would be replaced, 
and the managers might either re- 
duce the charge for admissions, or 
expend a portion of the surplus re- 
ceipts in providing further comforts 
and petty luxuries for the children. 
The results of this experiment are 
certainly not decisive, for London is 
not quite the place where it should 
have been tried, and thus far it has 
not been at all remunerative; but 
they afford good ground for cheerful 
anticipations of success, and if a simi- 
lar one could be fairly tried in some 
factory town—the natural field for 
its operations—we should shortly be 
in a position to judge whether the 
system can or cannot be expected to 
maintain itself. 

Meanwhile, we feel confident that 
it is unnecessary for us to bestow 
any commendations upon the pioneers 
of this useful undertaking. All that 
they need is that their work should 
be known; for, if known, it will 
speak for itself with a mute elo- 
quence far more effective than any 
words which we could apply to it. 
In thus bringing it under notice we 
have been anxious only to explain 
its principal features; to indicate the 
evils which exist, and the need there 
is of a remedy ; and, finally, to show 
that in the calculations on which the 
scheme is founded charity has not 
been suffered to exclude prudence, nor 
warmth of feeling deemed a sufficient 
substitute for coolness of judgment. 
And so we wish them God speed ! 


* This nursery is at No. 19 Nassau Street, not far from the Middlesex Hospital. 
It is open from half-past six in the morning till seven in the evening. 
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THE FOREIGN PRINCE, 


Cuapter I.—Connam. 


eas may be wilder spots, as 
among the outlying fells of Cum- 
berland; more romantic, as in the 
heart of the turbulent scenery of 
the Highlands; more trim, as in 
fashionable watering-places, where 
Nature is put into stays and dressed 
@ la mode as a court lady by Vic- 
torine; but there cannot be a more 
lovely place in the world than peace- 
ful, quiet Cobham. The garden of 
England—sunny Kent—has many a 
leafy nook and beautiful village, but 
Cobham woods and Cobham lanes 
surpass them all. The village of 
Shorne, with its ivy cottage and its 
rustic dairy; Randall woods; the 
high banks of the Ridgway, covered 
with trumpet-lichen and flowers, and 
shaded by thick trees overhanging 
the top; the park, with its beautiful 
groves, its level lawns, its undulating 
ground, its mausoleum shrined in 
the loveliest spot of all; the lanes 
winding among rich meadows filled 
with flowers; the broad walks of 


moss through the woods lying round 
the park, where bright scarlet fungi 
are to be found, and where nightin- 
les sing through May and June 
ike spirits enshrined in the branches ; 
all these make the country round 
Cobham a very Paradise of rural 


delights. And then the fresh, mild 
air of Kent, bringing the scent of 
every kind of wild-flower and grace- 
ful shrub; the birds gathering in 
thick colonies through the woods 
and lanes ; the shy game starting up 
wherever a careless tread disturbs 
their haunts ; the deer and buffaloes 
roaming wild through the park ; such 
pleasures as are to be gained from 
familiar intercourse with living na- 
ture give a greater charm to its rural 
landscapes. But it matters not whe- 
ther this hill lies to the east or that 
lake to the west, not whether a beech 
stands here or a willow sweeps there, 
as is the superstition among land- 
scape-painters when representing a 
picture by brush or pen. For myself, 
the feelings which scenery awakens 
form its only worth ; the position of 
the features counts for nothing. And 
of all places Cobham is most cal- 
culated to awaken every recogni- 


tion of the Power in and above na- 
ture. 

At least it was so when I first knew 
it, and when the Prince Antonio 
Corsini arrived there. 

There was not much beside scenery, 
though, in Cobham to lure a wan- 
derer or enchain a resident. The 
society was very limited in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, though Ro- 
chester supplied officers and ‘gar- 
rison belles,’ and gave good suppers 
and parvenn vulgarity. But the 
Cobham people looked down on the 
Rochester world ; and Gravesend was 
worse than Tottenham Court Road 

*to Belgravia. The Darnleys were 
the chiefs of Cobham. These Darn- 
leys were good, affable people, in the 
late lord’s time, doing much for the 
poor, and living as large proprietors 
ought to live—on their estates and 
among their tenantry. Lord Darn- 
ley was the model of a country gen- 
tleman. Young, robust, fond of 
rural sports, and impatient under the 
control of artificial life, he gave him- 
self up to the improvement of his 
property and the welfare of his 
people. He was doing a great deal, 
gradually disembarrassing the estate 
of all the debts left by the old lord, 
when a fatal accident, arising from 
his rural occupations, put an end to 
his life and his good deeds together. 
His widow was left with two young 
children, and naturally lived in se- 
clusion. This deprived the surround- 
ing society of the Darnley family, 
and reduced the visitable party to 
four or five houses. The simple- 
hearted vicar, venerable Mr. Carnton, 
and his young wife, and the burly, 
honest, Saxon squire, whose wealth 
the people said trebled that of the 
Darnleys, took the lead in the Cob- 
ham world. Beside these were the 
usual elements of country policy. 
A vast number of children was one 
prominent ingredient, for all the 
‘families’ were young married peo- 
ple, and all seemed intent on filling 
their patriarchal quivers with such 
speed as Nature deems convenient. 
This is common in country places, as 
also is custom of vilifying and ridi- 
culing one’s dearest friends. Were 
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it not for this, friendship would long 
ago have become a world-worn myth. 

However, we have but little to do 
with the rest of the Cobham world. 
The squire’s family, or rather his 
only child, May Leigh, is the princi- 
pal heroine of this story. The others 
are accessories only—dashes of colour 
thrown in by the artist—coryphées to 
a social prima donna. 

May Leigh was a pretty but not 
an amiable child. She was cold, 
proud, ambitious: there was much 
strength of character in her, but no 
power of affection ; and, without de- 
scending to the meanness of selfism, 
she was utterly egotistical in all her 
thoughts and actions. She was not 
stingy, not grasping; nothing mean 
nor small disfigured her; but a deep 
overweening sense of self narrowed 
the world tothe one little spot wherein 
she moved und she felt. All beyond 
this was folly, as the society low 
lying at their feet is to aristocratic 
believers in the sanctity of ‘ station.’ 
Sensibility she despised as weakness, 
and affection she regarded as a kind 
of moral excrescence, unwholesome 
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and unsightly. A determined will, 


joined to that species of pride which 


is honoured under the name of self- 
respect, was all that she reverenced 
in the moral character; and birth, 
fortune, and station, were all that 
she regarded in the social condition 
of life. But as yet these various 
peculiarities of hers were merely in- 
dications, not developements. They 
had not gained sufficient strength nor 
definiteness from the culture of time 
to assume the shape of thoughts; 
they were simply germs lying hidden 
in the young heart, and penetrating 
her whole being as it unfolded. It 
remained for the next few years to 
show how deep these germs had root, 
and what influence they would bear 
under the altered condition of awa- 
kened instincts and strengthened 
passions. 

While May Leigh grew up to 
womanhood, the Prince Antonio 
Corsini established himself at Cob- 
ham, in the beautiful little cottage 
called the Hollies, which had been 
last occupied by Sir Arthur Monk 
and his brother's runaway wife. 


Cuaprter Il.—Tue Prince. 


Every one knows what the curio- 
sity of a circumscribed society amounts 
to, and what extravagancies country 
people commit in their estimation of 
new-comers. Either the stranger is 
is a parvenu—a roturier—whom it 
would be a social crime to admit into 
the charmed circle, or he is a delight- 
ful acquisition, and little less than a 
hero if he brings the proper creden- 
tials of a few titled friends, a balance 
at his banker’s, a conventional know- 
ledge of the manners of ‘ life, and 
sufficient cleverness to make use of 
the weaknesses of his neighbours. 

The degree of morality which both 
these classes possess is not a question 
of importance, provided that the 
decencies of appearance are main- 
tained. 

The Hollies exemplified this. 

The occupant before Sir Arthur 
was a retired hotel-keeper, with a 
good fortune, two very pretty facile 
daughters, and as small a portion of 
brains as places a man out of the list 
of idiots. His sole ambition was an 
introduction to the Rochester balls 
and an admission into Cobham so- 
ciety. Year after year he persevered 
in his attempt; but the two leading 
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families of Rochester, the retired 
brewer and the fortunate bricklayer 
(both of whom made their fortunes 
during the war by Government con- 
tracts), invariably blackballed the 
little Frenchified hotel-keeper ; and 
as for Cobham, the very mention of 
Mr. Plantier threw the whole world 
into convulsions. But he was a 
worthy man, really good and kind, 
and with an unsullied reputation. 
He grew disgusted at last with the 
place, and went back to London. 
Sir Arthur Monk succeeded him, 
and Rochester lay at his feet, while 
even Cobham bowed approvingly. 
His wife was pronounced exquisite, 
and her moral sentiments were stereo- 
typed for their purity. After a few 
months a lawyer’s visit, a trial, and 
heavy damages, with a subsequent 
divorce of Mrs. Captain Monk from 
her legal spouse, revealed the true 
character of the handsome light o’ 
love, and made all the real wives who 
had caressed her even more indignant 
than when Mrs. Plantier walked up 
the aisle in black velvet, with a big 
footman carrying a ‘ minion’ church- 
service behind her. 
sut to return to the Prince. 
PF 
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‘Well, the Prince Antonio Corsini 


was just the man to excite country 
curiosity. There was that mixture 
of romantic mystery about him, com- 
bined with such external proofs of 
respectability as are contained in per- 
sonal beauty, unexceptionable ap- 

pointments, and refined manners, 
eenich delight, bewilder, and excite. 
He declined all intercourse with the 
neighbourhood ; and of course every 
one was dying to become acquainted 
with him ; and he made such touch- 
ing allusions to his fallen condition, 
and the class in which he had been 
born and reared, in his replies to 
various indirect solicitations, that the 
spirit of English generosity was 
roused, and he was regarded with 
a reverential sympathy, such as Na- 
poleon in St. Helena might have 
awakened. 

He took: the Hollies, and com- 
menced furnishing and fitting up. 
Rumours went abroad of the almost 
Eastern style of magnificence which 
he adopted; of green-houses filled 
with rare birds and rarer plants; of 
works of art unsurpassed by any 
national collection ; pictures by old 
masters, each one of which was a 
fortune ; and genuine ancient statuary 
worth twice the Townley Gallery ; of 
hot-houses filled with delicious fruits 
unknown in England; of twilight- 
rooms, in which the dim sight must 
study long before it could understand 
half the luxuries crowded there; of 
dogs and horses of the purest breeds, 
the last imported direct from Arabia ; 
of jewels kept carefully in padlocked 
cases, and only hinted at as worthy 
of a monarch’s crown; all these were 
the reports rife in Cobham about the 
domestic life of the Prince, and the 
people were naturally strongly ex- 
cited in their interest concerning the 


And what a man this second Monte 


Christo was! A slight, elegant per- 
son, with that indescribable manner 
of a well-bred foreigner which has 
such peculiar charms for the English ; 
an aaaaeny beautiful face, with 
a iarly hair disposed in a fashion 
is own; large eyes of 
a aay yu brown, which seemed 
to give out a light when he spoke; 
long lashes that threw a gentle ex- 
pression which might have been 
effeminate but for the strong, square 
jaw, and intellectual head; lips 
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thoroughly on full, sensual, ex- 


pressive, and insincere ; small hands 
with lon he ong small feet ; and, 
as I oni before, ee figure, 
though small and slight. Such was 
the outline of the Prince, filied up 
by graceful manners full of dignity 
though so suave,—full of secret 
energy though so quiet, which fasci- 
nated the Cobham world. And to 
see him mounted on his bright bay 
blood, which he sat @ la militaire, and 
managed to perfection—even an un- 
prejudiced person must have con- 
fessed that there was a certain air of 
superiority about him which no other 
man of the society possessed. 

He had another virtue beside those 
of wealth, title, and appearance, which 
certainly form three-fourths of the 
cloak of charity—he was kind to the 
poor. He converted a kind of barn 
into an exceedingly comfortable hos- 
pital, where he himself attended 
daily, and with decidedly favourable 
results ; his practice proving a con- 
siderable knowledge of drugs and 
diseases. And he dispensed wine, 
clothing, and medicine with a liberal 
hand to all the poor around. Good 
Dr. Jenner, the village surgeon, who 
came on his traces wherever he went, 
used to say that he felt as if an angel 
had passed before him, the Prince 
left such evidences of good. This 
attacked the Cobham people on a 
national characteristic of the English ; 
and it was more and more a matter of 
regret that two years had now passed 
since this glorious being first came, 
and that, like a secret odour, his 
presence was still only felt, not seen. 

It could not be borne longer. In 
spite of the prohibition, old Mr. 
Carnton was deputed to call on the 
stranger, to present him the humble 
admiration of the neighbourhood, and 
to beseech the lifting of the veil of 
separation between his highness and 
the outer world. 

The good old Vicar was admitted, 
and after a long pause, during which 
word was brought to him that the 
Prince was busied in his hospital and 
could not leave a dying woman, the 
generous, graceful host, appeared. 
Blinded with the unusual luxuries 
that he saw, charmed by the affable 
manners of the Prince, who treated 
him with that reverence which is 
the highest compliment from supe- 
riority that can be paid, delighted 
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with the deep piety of the sentiments 
he uttered, and dazzled by the various 
topics of knowledge, some abstruse 
and all diverse, which the Prince 
ightly. skimmed over as one ac- 
uainted with the depths of all things, 
the good old man left the Hollies with 
a feeling of respect he had never 
before entertained for any living 
man. The beauty, too, of the Prince, 
of such rare perfection, added to the 
charm; and Mr. Carnton visited all 
his friends that very evening, to 
descant on the learning, goodness, 
piety, and benevolence of the Prince 
Antonio Corsini. 

Such partiality of fortune was not 
to be endured. All must now be 
admitted into the sanctuary trodden 
by the Vicar ; all must gaze on those 
marvels he had seen, and hear the 
deep thoughts and elevated feelings 
poured forth with that sweet mixture 
of manly truth and half infantine 
simplicity which a foreign accent gives. 
Accordingly, they all presented them- 
selves in turn at the pretty little 
lodge of the Hollies, were conducted 
into the presence, were charmed as 
old Mr. Carnton had been, and, finally, 
the Prince agreed, after much pressing 
and many solicitations, to dine with 
Squire Leigh the following Monday. 


It must be borne in mind that the 
Prince had lived for two years at 
Cobham, that his conduct had been 
irreproachable, that his manners were 
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unexceptionable, his retirement com- 
lete ; and that his whole behaviour 
ad been essentially that of an honest 

man, a gentleman, and a Christian. 


This dinner was a2 momentous 
affair. A live prince is not always 
seen; and though barons and counts 
from foreign lands are a very drug, 
hanging heavy on the English taste, 
yet princes are more rare, and con- 
sequently more respected. A kind 
of superstition yet lingers round the 
name once so cherished in England; 
and even a ‘ Mounseer Prince’ is not 
scorned for a nobody, as happens to 
a man of lower title. 

This dinner was the pivot of all 
the future. The Prince professed 
himself so well pleased with the hos- 
pitality, kindness, and good-feeling 
of the Cobham world, that he ac- 
cepted all future invitations as they 
came. And the Cobham world was 
naturally so much gratified with the 
urbanity of the Prince to itself, and 
his refusal to visit ‘ Rochester peo- 
ple,’ that he was seldom many days 
together out of society. In a word, 
the Prince Antonio Corsini became 
the talk of the county, and the dar- 
ling of all who knew him; and 
every one said, that for gentleman- 
like feeling, honour, and rational 
piety, he was every inch an English- 
man. 

So went on the game for the next 
two or three years. 


Cuapter II.—Tae Marriace. 


In the meantime May Leigh’s 
young form grew more womanly ; her 
crude thoughts more mature; her 
plastic character more firm. Though 
still very young, being now only about 
eighteen, she had all the mind and 
force of a mature womanhood. Hers 
was a character which did not re- 
quire circumstances to form it; it 
had such innate power, that it deve- 
loped itself, and took spontaneously 
its own direction. 

A husband must be sought for 
May. Many people noticed that she 
looked often at the Prince in church, 
where he was a constant visitor, and 
one of the most devout; and that 
she was met on the narrow lane 
leading to the Hollies, more fre- 

wently than elsewhere. Squire 
Leigh noticed this too, and thought 
of the sixty thousand pounds he had 


to leave his daughter when he died. 
Thinking of this—loving the Prince 
in genuine Saxon frankness of trust, 
but with just so much shrewdness 
left as to wish to know more of what 
he loved—he one day asked the 
Prince to tell him candidly what he 
was—for he himself had hinted that 
his real name was not Corsini, but 
something even higher—and to ex- 
plain why he was here in exile at 
all. 

‘You know that you are safe in 
England,’ said Mr. Leigh, his burly 
face beaming with the instinct of 
protection so innate in his race, 
*and to an English gentleman you 
may safely trust the most dangerous 
secret.’ 

‘Ah, my dear sir, sighed An- 
tonio, in his soft Italian accent, 
‘ were the secret my own you should 
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never have had to require this ex- 
planation. Of myself I would have 
revealed my history and true condi- 
tion, that you might feel assured 
from facts—which now you can be 
but by faith—that I am a prince by 
birth, a gentleman, and a soldier, 
though an exile by the most cruel 
misfortune. For this reason of obli- 
gatory silence, and knowing how 
strict you English are with respect 
to the good characters of all your 
associates, difficult though it is to 
deceive you’—and he laid his hand on 
a beautiful hunting - whip which Sir 
Arthur Monk had left behind him, 
a present from Mr. Leigh to that re- 
spectable individual— but not wish- 
ing to incur the smallest suspicion, 
I kept myself secluded until you 
yourselves so nobly forced me from 
my resolve, and took me to your 
friendship.’ 

‘An act we have never repented, 
dear Prince,’ exclaimed Mr. Leigh, 
generously. 

‘Ah! but you see, my dear sir,’ 
pursued his highness, ‘ you took me 
voluntarily, under the conditions of 
mystery and secrecy; and now I 
cannot, to satisfy the most laudable 
curiosity, make a compact of confes- 
sion for patronage for which I never 
stipulated nor asked.’ 

fr. Leigh was obliged to allow 
the reasonableness of this; but a 
certain dryness of tone annoyed him, 
he scarcely knew why. He felt that 
he stood in the wrong position, and 
that he had voluntarily placed him- 
self in the power of the Prince in- 
stead of the contrary, as almost un- 
consciously to himself he wished to 
assert. 

‘ Setting this aside,’ said the Prince, 
after a short and watchful pause, 
‘I would willingly place myself at 
your feet,’ he added, with a look 
and manner that broke like sunshine 
over him, ‘ yet others of higher rank 
than myself—others even’ — and 
here he sank his voice to a whisper— 
‘with royal blood in their veins,— 
the royal blood of Austria—are im- 
plicated in this tragedy of mine ; 
and, dear sir, wild horses should tear 
me limb from limb before a word of 
her who protected me at the cost of 
her life—her life, my dear sir— 
escaped my lips. I am a descendant 
of the Roman,’ he added, striking 
his breast, ‘and I am a gentleman.’ 
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Mr. Leigh was silent. 

‘Tf, continued the Prince, sorrow- 
fully— if it is necessary for the pre- 
servation of your friendship that I 
should reveal my secret, then fare- 
well the delights of a sweet English 
home! Honour before pleasure has 
been my creed, and in the mainte- 
nance of that creed I will live and 
die. The grave has closed over the 
fair head of one whose life bought 
mine—of one whose brows were 
pressed by the imperial diadem; and 
the convent walls hold another whose 
friendship for me sealed her ruin. 
To keep my fidelity to those two 
women, my dear sir, I will forfeit 
my existence ; and even that which 
has so sweetened this existence of 
late—the friendship of my English 
friends. Broken-hearted, exiled, un- 
fortunate, may be written on An- 
tonio Corsini’s grave; but dishon- 
oured—never !’ 

Mr. Leigh was overcome. The 
warmth, the feeling, the generous 
nobleness of the Italian's manner, 
subdued the rough Saxon squire. 
Taking his hand, he shook it in both 
his own heartily, saying,— 

‘This is the last time, my dear 
Prince, that you will hear of the 
subject from me. I respect your 
scruples, I esteem your character, 
and I swear to leave you undisturbed 
in the possession of your secret.’ 

They parted; Mr. Leigh more 
firmly bound than ever in the bonds 
of friendship ; and the door no sooner 
closed on him than the Prince sat 
down, smiling, and wrote a long let- 
ter in ciphers to ‘Ludovico Carne, 
the Quadrant, Regent Street, Lon- 
don.’ 

If young May Leigh was dazzled 
by the beauty of the Prince, his 
title, heroism, mysterious hints at 
something higher, and his evident 
superiority to his present circle, fas- 
cinated her still more. She grew up 
with one only vision—the Prince 
Antonio Corsini. Not that she loved 
him, that was not the feeling; but 
his rank, riches, and high position, 
were fuel to her pride, and a light to 
her imagination. She made up her 
life to one object. Antonio divined 
that object; he saw through its 
meaning ; understood its source ; 
and, with a strange mixture of feel- 
ing, asked her of her father in ho- 
nourable marriage. 
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The old Squire, who was com- 
pletely in the trammels of affection 
and faith, consented, with his bless- 
ing; and May’s heart swelled proudly, 
while a blush, that was not maiden 
shame, covered her face and neck, 
when Antonio kissed her hand and 
called her his fiancée. 

‘ The bride ofa prince!’ she whis- 
pered, as she let his hand fall dead 
from her own. 

That livelong night the Prince 

ced his room with feverish steps. 

very now and then he kissed the 
portrait ofa beautiful girl, whose pas- 
sionate eyes, pale cheek yet dusky 
too, showed her Italian birth, while 
her peasant’s dress marked her as a 
contadina; and every now and then 
he would fling himself convulsively 
on the ground, muttering,‘ Oh! 
if she did but love me I could be 
true !’ 

When the morning came, a dark 
cloud, like the shadow of an evil 
spirit, rested on his brow; and he 
laughed, with the sneer of a Cain, 
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when he thought of his past night’s 


ony. 

And they were married in the 
parish church of Cobham. The 
Prince Antonio Corsini and May 
Leigh stand in ineffaceable lines on 
the parchment register, bound for 
ever, according to English law, ‘for 
better or for worse.’ 

An ominous echo hangs round the 
words. 

‘The Princess Corsini!’ mur- 
mured May, when she flung herself 
into the carriage that bore her away ; 
and she forgot that her husband’s lips 
were on her cheek, while the delicious 
truth made her young fancy dizzy. 

‘A princess—perhaps of royal 
blood,’ she thought, as she laid her 
fair head on the pillow, and gave 
herself up to the dream of pride that 
came around her. And then she 
started as from a beautiful vision to 
an unwelcome truth, when her hus- 
band gently whispered her name,— 

‘Dear May,’ and called her for 
the first time his ‘ wife.’ 


Cuarter [V.—Tue First Episope ry May’s Marriep Lire. 


We sometimes arrive at a period 
when there seems to be a very con- 
fluence of good fortune ; when every- 
thing works well for our happiness, 
every undertaking prospers, and 
every feeling or passion promi- 
nent in our natures is gratified to 
the utmost. Most people of strong 
will and determined character ar- 
rive at such a point once. How 
long they remain there forms an- 
other clause, not so easily disposed 
of. I think there must be some 
weakness in those who never attain 
their object: circumstances are not 
so stubborn but that a powerful re- 
solution may change them. And in 
this faculty of making the conditions 
of life yield to the determination of 
the mind, or vice versd, it seems to 
me depends the whole secret of hap- 
piness or misery. The weak man is 
the unfortunate and the unhappy ; 
the strong one is the prosperous and 
the contented. 

It was such a time of perfect at- 
tainment of all that she desired with 
May. The ambition which formed 
her sole passion was gratified ; and 
her whole life seemed centered in 
the honours which gathered round 
her. The Prince was amiable and 
attentive; the novelty of the title 


still bewitched her ears, like the har- 
mony of some magic song; her home 
was beautiful and her mode of ex- 
istence refined; and her social posi- 
tion was better, in every point of 
view, than any other of her society. 
No wonder then that she was happy. 

One day. a strange, bold, dissi- 
pated-looking man, mean in his at- 
tire and dirty in his person, asked 
to see the Prince. He followed the 
footman as he crossed the garden to 
inform his master, and came upon 
Antonio and May strolling through 
the shrubbery. 

The Prince was strangely moved ; 
and May’s haughty blood rebelled 
in a stormful blush, when she saw 
the familiar manner of the man to 
her husband. 

* Ludovico Carne !’ exclaimed An- 
tonio, turning pale. 

The man nodded with a leer ; then, 
as if recollecting himself, removed his 
hat with an awkward attempt at re- 
spect. 

‘ You will forgive me, sweet May,’ 
said her husband, tenderly; ‘ but 
this is an old retainer of my family, 
and he has come on urgent business. 
I did not know that he was in Lon- 
don, else his presence would not 
have startled me so much.’ 
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May felt uneasy, she did not know 
why, but she obeyed her husband, 
and left him and the stranger toge- 
ther. 

They walked apart long and anx- 
iously. Their discussion was ani- 
mated. The man, called Ludovico 
Carne, apparently insisting on some- 
thing which the Prince was slow to 
grant. Occasionally their voices rose 
high in dispute ; but, as the conver- 
sation was in a foreign language, 
May could not benefit by that. If 
she had understood it, she would 
have heard the following finale to 
their discourse :— 

‘I tell you, Antonio, the money 
must be had. We have laid out a 
great deal on you, and the work re- 
quires compensation. I will give you 
to-morrow for the first thousand; 
and after then, in fortnightly instal- 
ments of five hundred pounds, you 
will be expected to return the prin- 
cipal and interest of all we have 
advanced on this scheme. We can- 
not live on air, and we have a nu- 
merous establishment.’ 

‘But I have not got the money,’ 
urged the Prince. ‘I have explained 


to — the reason of this delay ; and 

unless you choose to coin it yourself, 

you will get nothing more of me.’ 
‘Pshaw! there’s the old man!’ 


urged Ludovico, 
‘ And he F 

‘Is suspicious of nothing while his 
purse is safe,’ answered Antonio. 

‘Curse him! Where is your boast- 
ed skill in drugs, Antonio, if you 
cannot kill a rat like him!’ 

* Ludovico!’ said the Prince, with 
a ghastly eenet at a smile ; but he 
exchanged a look that spoke volumes 
from both. 

Nothing more was said ; and in a 
short time Ludovico took his leave, 
Saying, in a menacing tone,— 

‘To-morrow, and every fortnight 
after!’ While his companion nodded 
assent. 

Antonio locked himself up in his 
Own room, which was built off from 
the rest cf the house and connected 
with the main building by a long 
covered corridor, and there he re- 
mained for some hours, writing, ar- 
ranging parcels of bank-notes and 
rouleaux of sovereigns; and finally, 
with a heavy heart, writing off a 
cheque for one thousand pounds, 
payable to Ludovico Carne. This 


contemptuously. 
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did not diminish his hoard much ; 
but he sighed and groaned as if he 
had lost his all. 

At dinner, May noticed her hus- 
band’s altered manner, and asked 
him coldly what was the matter with 
him ? 

‘Bad news!—bad news!’ mur- 
mured the Prince, striking his fore- 
head. ‘My poor mother!’ 

May had heard of his mother be- 
fore, as a venerable noblewoman, a 
model of all womanly virtues, a per- 
fect image of the former times of 
Roman grandeur. But she cared 
little for father or mother in the 
abstract; and the grand old princess 
was as little a human thing as a 
Juno or a Ceres. 

‘And what of your mother ?’ she 
said, her mouth full of plover’s eggs. 

The Prince put his handkerchief 
to his eyes. After a moment’s pause, 
he suddenly rose, saying in a broken 
voice,— 

* Forgive me, dear child, but I am 
too overcome to remain. I must go 
and speak with your father.’ 

The bright bay blood was sad- 
dled; May finished her dinner tran- 
quilly ; and the Prince rode off to 
Squire Leigh, whom he found over 
a bottle of claret, and deep in a pam- 
phlet which set forth the supremacy 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

To him the Prince drew a touch- 
ing picture of his aged mother sub- 
ject to the indignities of Austrian 
jealousy ; of her poverty — perhaps 
starvation ; of her noble pride, which 
refused to send even to her son for 
succour ; and of his own deep distress 
and misery when, this morning, a 
faithful servant of the family had 
informed him of the sad news. He 
concluded by saying, with an air of 
manly pride and humility com- 


‘My mother starves. She is 
under parole ; not arrested, as then 
the Austrians must support her, but 
under sentence to pay a thousand 

unds before a week is past. Un- 
ess the money is raised she is sent 
to I. Piombi, at Venice; and I know, 
as well as Silvio Pellico, the horrors 
of the Venetian Leads.’ 

‘And you have not the money ?” 
said Mr. Leigh. 

‘I have not,’ answered the Prince, 
with a look of candour, yet of shame. 
‘I have lent my last to my sister's 
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son, to oe his appointment 
into the French army.’ 

‘I did not know that the French 
sold their commissions as we do, 
said Mr. Leigh, musingly. 

*O yes! O yes!’ the Prince an- 
swered, very hastily. ‘He has 
drained me of my last resource; and 
unless I sell my jewels, I must wait 
a further remittance from my faith- 
ful banker before my poor mother is 
released.’ 

‘In the meantime she shall not 
starve for want of money,’ Mr. Leigh 
exclaimed, generously ; and going to 
his desk, he wrote the Prince a 
cheque for 15000. 

His son-in-law showered blessings 
deep and fervent on him. Italian, 
English, and French, came in truly 
southern profusion ; and he took his 
leave, kissing the old man’s hand, 
and blessing his dear benedetto mattone, 
his cher vieil nigaud, his amato benét 
—until Mr. Leigh himself became 
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fervent in his admiration of so much 
filial affection. 

The Prince had never been more 
amiable to his bride than when he 
returned home. He told her of all 
that ‘Papa Leigh’ had done, and he 
spoke of his mother and his father 
for more than two hours: describing 
the beauty of his hereditary palaces 
in Rome, Venice, and Milan,—de- 
scanting on the family honours and 
family wealth before he had been 
the unlucky cause of ruin,—telling 
her old traditions, all of which went 
to prove the high place and renown 
of the Corsini, and all of which 
May’s greedy ear drank in with 
rapture. Antonio noticed that her 
pressure was more fond, her look 
more loving, that night than it had 
ever been before ; and when she left 
him to retire to rest, he uttered an 
imprecation on her coldness and va- 
nity that startled even himself with 
its intensity of bitterness. 


Cuarter V.—Tue Ciarrvoyante. 


Months passed after this visit in 
an uninterrupted dream of proud 
happiness to May, and in a tangle of 
complicated feelings to Antonio. 
The fortnightly instalment pressed 
heavy on him, but he made up for it 
by repeated loans from Mr. Leigh, 
who began to feel his affection for 
the Prince hanging like an obligation 
about him. Yet these loans did not 
soothe Antonio's fretted rage; for he 
felt that he might, had he been free, 
have gained all this money in addi- 
tion, instead of only as substitution. 
Suddenly, one day when May was 
with her father, whose lowness of 
spirits even she could not fail to re- 
mark, a very beautiful young Italian 
woman arrived at the Hollies. 

What took place between her and 
Antonio—for she was with him alone 
for many hours — no one knew, but 
she was presently instituted lady's 
maid to the young mistress, and 
prospective nurse to the heir ex- 
pectant. The Prince told his wife 
that Giulietta was his own foster- 
sister, and that her mother had been 
his father’s foster-sister ; in fact, the 
family Pescone had held a kind of 
perpetual nursery for the young 
Corsini. This faithful girl had now 
travelled many weary miles, he said ; 
losing her own baby by the way— 
dead from fatigue and exposure—and 


partly by begging, and partly by the 
gratuitous aid of strangers, she had 
at last arrived at the house of her 
foster-brother, to continue to his 
child the hereditary office of her 
race. 

If May had had any suspicions of 
her husband's truthfulness, she could 
have discovered the falseness of this 
statement from the fact of Giulietta’s 
dress and appearance being perfectl 
neat and orderly, and not so muc 
travel-stained as an ordinary voy- 
ager’s would have been. But it is 
easy for persons to continue to be- 
lieve when they have once hood- 
winked themselves; and being in- 
different personally to Antonio, she 
did not care to be watchful or jea- 
lous. And yet, had she ever seen 
the portrait which he possessed on 
the night before his marriage, and 
burnt immediately after the cere- 
mony, she would have found another 
reason for his kindness to Giulietta 
beyond that of foster-fraternity. 

However, the baby was born, and 
May was very happy. She stoutly 
resisted the proposed arrangement 
that Giulietta should nurse her child, 
being guided to that conclusion more 
by good fortune than by any decided 
maternal instinct. 

The Prince had many accomplish- 
ments. He was a good rider, a deft 
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draughtsman—he danced well, fenced, 
and played and acted,—at least he 
said so; and he exhibited, as a proof 
of one accomplishment, a number of 
beautiful drawings, which he said he 
had drawn in happier days. ‘San- 
togrillo’ was the name attached to 
them. He affirmed this to be his 
nom de guerre. Among other things 
he was a powerful mesmeriser. By 
mesmerism he did really much good 
among the sick poor of Cobham; 
and according to his own account he 
had performed infinite wonders of 
clairvoyance, and brought forth all 
the higher phenomena of mesmerism 
in Italy, France, and London. 

Giulietta became a patient on ac- 
count of nervous toothache. 

In a short time she was clair- 
voyante. 

he Prince himself seemed afraid 
of this new patient. Devoted to him 
as she was during her waking hours, 
with an earnest passionateness of 
affection that created much gossip 
both among the servants of the 
household and the neighbours around, 
she manifested a degree of horror to 
him when under mesmeric influence 
that startled Antonio, and surprised 
even the phlegmatic May, who saw 
it once exhibited. One day, when 
she was in the mesmeric trance alone 
with Antonio, May entered the room 
unperceived. She overheard the 
Prince say to her, tenderly,— 

‘Tell me, Giulietta, benamata, why 
do you turn from me in this cold, re- 
pulsive manner when mesmerized, 
though you love me so well when 
awake ?” 

Giulietta answered in a broad pro- 
vincial dialect which May did not 
understand, for sheonly knew enough 
of Italian to make out the sense of a 
sentence, but not every word of even 
@ correct pronunciation. 

‘Yet you know that, said An- 
tonio, ‘you know my secret when 

ou are awake — what makes you 
ess virtuous then? what so rigid 
now ?’ 

‘ Amore, amore,’ sighed Giulietta; 
and then she said some more words, 
in which May could distinguish 
‘ virtue and falsehood.’ 

She left the room noiselessly as 
she had entered, but strangely dis- 
turbed. Those only whose sole 
passion is Pride—and while the 
newness of its gratification still sheds 
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a lustre on their lives — can under- 
stand the hidden storm that shook 
her very being as she retreated. 
She felt that a flaw in her jewel, 
hitherto unperceived, would one day 
rend the diadem from her head ; she 
felt that the delicious landscape in 
which she had been indulging, as if 
it had been real, was but a painted 
show lit up by gaslight. She already 
saw herself mocked, stripped of all 
her honours, the scorned dupe of a 
common sharper; and, thinking of 
this picture of desolation, tears of 
burning agony scalded her hand 
whereon they fell. 

It was too much —too painful. 
She dismissed it all from her mind, 
and clung to the idea that this was a 
preconcerted trial of her faith, as a 
sailor clings to the floating mainmast 
of his wreck. It should be so; and 
she battled down her heart, and was 
apparently at peace again. 

After dinner she desired that Giu- 
lietta should be mesmerised. Antonio 
refused, but she insisted with such 
cold, dogged perseverance, that he 
was obliged to yield, lest she should 
suspect what he was anxious to con- 
ceal: and forthwith the girl was in- 
troduced. ‘To May and to the child 
Giulietta was also fervently attentive. 
May was her beloved mistress, the 
boy her dearest child; and no trou- 
ble was hard, no toil irksome, which 
contributed to the smallest happiness 
of the three darlings of her existence. 

In her mesmeric state she shrieked 
if the Princess approached her, and 
cursed the child in such frightful 
words, that Antonio never let them 
be again spectators of her wild py- 
thonic passion. In fact May had 
forgotten that Giulietta was a mes- 
meric patient at all, until this un- 
lucky discovery of to-day. 

The girl was introduced; the 
Prince made the customary passes, 
and Giulietta sank to sleep uneasily, 
but silently. 

‘Do you love me, Giulietta?’ said 
May, holding her husband's hand by 
force. 

The girl writhed and groaned, evi- 
dently held back from speaking by 
the opposing will of the Prince, but 
anxious to give utterance to some 
“big feeling. 

At last she shrieked a maniac 
‘No, as if in open violence to this 
opposing will, and then fits of epi- 
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lepsy came on which took all the 
Prince’s skill to cure. 

‘You see the experiment is dan- 
gerous,’ urged Antonio, passionately. 
endeavouring to prevent his wife 
from putting more questions. 

‘Dangerous or not, it shall be 
made,’ she answered coldly; and 
— addressed herself to Giulietta, 
‘Why do you not love me? she 
asked. 

‘You are cold and vain,’ answered 
the girl, dreamily. 

The Prince was now at the other 
end of the room. 

‘ And the Prince—do you not love 
him ?” 

Antonio was in agonies. But his 
game was not made yet, and he could 
not stop its course. He had still to 
preserve appearances. 

‘No.’ 

‘Why ?” 

* He is false-—heartless—a liar !’ 

‘In what way, Giulietta ?” 

‘Oh, I am weary!’ she said, turn- 
ing uneasily. ‘Wake me. A cold 
pillar of snow stands before me 
without stain and without life, and I 
had rather see the fertile earth with 
its impurities, yet with its vigour 
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and its virtues. Wake me! wake 
me, Antonio!’ 

All this was said in English, and 
there could be no subterfuge. 

May left the room, and Antonio 
woke the girl; himself stricken like 
a coward slave, and unable to rise up 
against the blow. 

But he loved her, and she loved 
him; and as May never alluded to 
the subject again, her husband for- 
got, with the characteristic levity of 
the South, that any doubts had arisen 
in her mind. Giulietta’s passionate 
love repaid him much, for she was 
the sole and only woman who ever 
filled his heart. 

May grew rather paler —— colder, 
too, and haughtier; but her family 
increased very rapidly, and her 
change was attributed to this. 

She had had four children; but 
the two last died soon after they 
were born, though they came into 
the world fine, healthy, and well- 
grown. The Prince and Giulietta 
nursed them, and gave them all ima- 
ginable cares; but they died very 
strangely, and with wonderful swift- 
ness. 


Caarter VI.—Tue Insotvent Banker. 


The frightful certainty of some- 
thing wrong had gradually esta- 
blished itself in May’s mind, though 
she could not give that wrong a defi- 
nite shape or name. Yet, in spite 
of this certainty, it was strange to 
see with what desperate resolution 
she strove to blind herself to its con- 
sciousness, and to force herself to 
cling to hopes and desires as falla- 
cious as their object. A decided 
change had also taken place in the 
Prince. Much of his exquisite deli- 
cacy had gone, and in its place had 
come a contemptuous coarseness—a 
hurried manner — a reckless indif- 
ference of appearances, which more 
than anything else mark the desperate 
man whose game is played out. His 
demands for money became more 
urgent; and he made his requests 
with akind of brutal hardness that 
agonized the old squire, helpless as 
he was against this foreign, self- 
imposed incumbrance. At last affairs 
seemed to have reached their climax, 
when one day Antonio rushed to 
Papa Leigh, and informed him that 
his banker, in whose hands he had 


placed the whole of his property, had 
been declared insolvent: thus ex- 
plaining the cause of all the late 
delays which had taken place in the 
remittances. Consequently he, his 
son-in-law Antonio, was ruined, and 
dependant on son cher papa for bread. 

Nothing remained but for the 
old man to undertake the sole sup- 
port of the family. Of itself this 
was a grievous misfortune to a man 
fond of money, even had Antonio 
been frugal ; but when, on the con- 
trary, he had expensive tastes, extra- 
vagant habits, and bankers’ cheques 
were drawn fast and faster, with 
large numbers increasing monthly, 
it became a real infliction. 

In the meantime an under-ferment 
was working among the tradespeople 
round. None of them were paid,-— 
not even the ordinary suppliers of 
daily necessaries. When Mr. Leigh 
asked the Prince about it, he saw 
clear books and undoubted receipts ; 
and he had to choose between the 
belief that his son-in-law was a har- 
dened villain, a liar, thief, and per- 
jurer or that his own people, whom 
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he had ever regarded with such fond 
pride, were in a cabal of villany 
inst an innocent man. Neither 
ternative was pleasant; and things 
were in a most uncomfortable state, 
reparing for a ‘crisis,’ when sud- 

nly an old friend of the family, a 
Mr. Seymour, arrived at Mr. Leigh’s. 

By chance Antonio met him in his 
father-in-law’s dining-room. Both 
started, as if they had encountered 
something fearful; and Mr. Sey- 
mour, turning to the old man, asked 
in a peremptory tone,— 

‘What devil’s chance brought that 
scoundrel here ?’ 

‘You know the Prince Corsini, 
then ?’ inquired Mr. Leigh, looking 
from one to the other in bewilderment 
and horror. 

‘ Believe nothing he says,’ cried 
Antonio, rushing about the room 
like a maniac. ‘ This cutthroat— 
ruffiian—murderer, was my banker; 
and he has hunted me out here to 
traduce me and annoy me, ard so 
force me to keep silence.’ 

When he had said this he became 
rather calmer, halting in his insane 
tumultuousness like a man who has 
made a clever hit, and who watches 
its effect. 

‘Son of a slave!’ Mr. Seymour 
exclaimed, ‘dare you say this to my 
face? Out, imp of vice, and never 
dare to pollute this house with your 
presence again! A fugitive galley- 
slave—a condemned forger—a char- 
latan and sharper, is no fit companion 
for an English gentleman. ‘Thank 
my mercy that I do not choke you 
like a dog. Begone!’ 

He was a thin, muscular man: he 
took the elegant Prince by the collar 
of his coat, and in another instant 
Antonio's raven curls were whitened 
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with the dust of the road, whereon 
he fell sprawling beneath the kick 
and the blow of Mr. Seymour. 

The Prince Antonio Corsini hur- 
ried home. False to the last, he 
called his wife, and in broken accents 
informed her of the sudden illness of 
his dear nephew, whose dangerous 
state a special messenger had made 
known to him, and of the urgent 
necessity there was of his immediate 
departure for Paris. 

This nephew had long been a 
clever mask for May’s suspicions. 
Whenever Antonio’s absence was 
more profitable than his presence,— 
if a dangerous visitor arrived in Cob- 
ham, or unpleasant news from Lon- 
don demanded adjustment, the dear 
nephew was sure to be in some trou- 
ble or distress, which he, the affec- 
tionate uncle, could alone relieve. 
May did not credit these assertions,—— 
nay, she believed that the nephew 
altogether was but a convenient 
myth ; and she was not far wrong in 
this belief. However, it was good 
policy to keep silence ; so she allowed 
Antonio to imagine that he deceived 
her. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The 
Prince was not long in packing his 
valise,—he took only a few changes 
of linen, he said; and May did see 
that all the jewels were safe in their 
several cases. She felt a certain 
satisfaction always, when her husband 
went from home, in knowing that 
the jewels were safe. Calling Giu- 
lietta to accompany him, he drove 
off in his pony phaeton, taking the 
groom and the ‘dear son’—the 
‘blessed heir’—with him. 

The groom, the phaeton, and the 
child returned; but Giulietta and 
the Prince were gone for ever. 


Cuarter VII.—Tue Trura. 


We will pass over the old man’s 
remorseful agony of regret; May's 
cold despair is too terrible fo touch. 
There was something almost sublime 
in the calmness of her misery. Not 
a sigh, not a tear, not a reproach 
escaped her, though she knew from 
her soul that she had been betrayed 
and ruined. But the worst had to 
come. Not a picture, not a book, 
not a chair belonged to Antonio. 
Mr. Seymour had once made kim his 
agent,—deceived, as all the world, by 
the apparent nobleness of the man ; 


and Baren Marotti, as he was then, 
suddenly disappeared with the wine, 
os jewels, books, pictures, and 

ousehold furniture of the credulous 
Englishman. 

In a few hours May was ae 
of everything she possessed. er 
title was gone: the mother of two 
children, she knew not by what name 
to call them. She had no home: 
the roof which sheltered her was the 
roof of an almshouse—the very bread 
between her lips was eleemosynary. 
She was a beggar—the wife ofa con- 
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vieted thief—the mother of a race 

rung from a galley-slave: and yet 
ns bore herself calmly and proudly, 
and hemmed herself in a panoply of 
self-respect which made the Cobham 
world wonder at her power of cha- 
racter. 

But Mr. Seymour's time of trial 
had to come now. His choice wines 
were all drunk; his pictures had 
been stolen, and copies only replaced 
the ancient gems; but few of the 
best books remained, and many dumb 
boards deceived the eye in place of 
valuable works,—so valuable, that 
they were kept under glass-cases, 
and never, for any pretence what- 
ever, suffered to be opened. They 
were heirlooms of the old Corsini 
family, Antonio said. Worst of all, 
the jewels were paste, and not worth 
the trouble of shivering them to 
atoms. There had never been a more 
clever cheat than this Italian had 
played,—carrying on the game of 
the persecuted high nobleman at 
Cobham under the borrowed flag of 
Mr. Seymour. And this was not the 
first nor the second time that he had 
thus duped clever and respectable 
people. He had such acharm of person 
and of manner, and, moreover, he 
was so adept a reader of character, 
and so exact an appraiser of the value 
of every word and sentence, that no 
man, not living in the same atmo- 
sphere of falseness and effect, could 
possibly suspect him, and no one 
could fail to believe in a man so supe- 
rior and so delightful. Mr. Seymour, 
enraged at his loss, had traced the 
eareer of his dear friend, the Baron 
Marotti; and this was the story he 
had gained from the different am- 
bassadors and ministers of police, &c., 
where he had passed :— 

Antonio Pedrone was a native of 
Milan. His beauty gave him an 
early friend in a certain priest, whose 
clerical studies had not quenched his 
natural instinct for human loveli- 
ness. Antonio’s mother was one of 
the loveliest women oi her -class,— 
not one of the most respectable ; and 
that might have had some influence in 
the holy father’s kindness to the son. 
This priest educated the young An- 
tonio,—taught him Latin, Greek, 
singing, and writing; and the lad, 
being very quick and fond of ac- 
quiring knowledge, soon attained an 
education much beyond his class. 
When about sixteen, he was placed 
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as a clerk in a banking-office. There 
he learnt habits of business, and 
gained such a knowledge of different 
countries, and the manners and cus- 
toms of foreign people, as stood him 
in good stead afterwards. He carried 
on a system of petty theft in this 
office for some years; till, at last 
grown bolder, be committed an enor- 
mous forgery, and escaped with the 
roceeds into France. There he 
ived in luxury and splendour for 
some time, moving in society far 
above him, and gaining rapidly a 
knowledge of the world, and a fami- 
liarity with the manners of polite 
society, which, added to diligent study 
of various accomplishments, a natu- 
rally graceful manner, and his ex- 
treme beauty, made him the darling 
of the Parisian world. (Unluckily 
one morning he was quietly arrested, 
and marched backed to Milan. An 
action was brought against him; he 
was found guilty, and condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment as a galley- 
slave. He bore the marks of this 
sentence to his grave. 

The young forgat laughed at this 
sentence, and with reason ; for after 
a few months he either managed so 
cleverly as to evade detection, or he 
gained the keepers over to his wishes, 
— be that as it might, one fine May 
morning Antonio Pedrone was miss- 
ing, and Italy never saw him again. 
On his way he robbed atravelling mer- 
chant, secreted himself in a banker’s 
house and emptied the strong box ; 
and thus provided, started once more 
in life as a gentleman. 

He went to the Baths of Germany 
—gambled much, and always won; 
he went to St. Petersburg, to 
Vienna, to Switzerland; and wher- 
ever he appeared, favour and ho- 
nours and woman's love fell on his 
way like flowers before a god. Many 
a ruined hearth attested to the social 
‘success’ of Baron Marotti; many @ 
maiden’s grave, many a wife’s dis- 
grace. Heartless, false, vicious, he 
made playthings of their hearts, and 
plumed himself on his prowess. He 
never loved one, though he ruined 
many. At last, he too became in 
love with the young Italian femme 
de chambre of the Baroness B——, 
his highest, most beautiful, and 
most impassioned mistress. On quit- 
ting Lausanne, where they all were 
then, he left the Baroness in hys- 
terics, and took off Giulictta in a 
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whirlwind oftransports. Faithful to 
her he did not remain for a week ; his 
vanity was too great a temptation ; 
but he sweaiaal ever most firml 
attached to her, and no one, of all 
the high and noble dames who flung 
themselves into his arms, ever shared 
his heart with the young contadina, 
Giulietta Pescone. 

Gambling, and other vices, at last 
exhausted his stock of illgotten gain ; 
and Antonio found himself once 
more reduced to beggary. Just then 
he fell in with Ludovico Carne, the 
chief of an organized band of swind- 
lers, who saw in his person, acquire- 
ments, and desperate villany, the 
fittest substitute for a deceased che- 
valier, well-known in certain houses 
about Saint James’s. Antonio was 
at too desperate a point in life to 
refuse. He joined Ludovico’s corps, 
and soon became one of the most 
successful of the work. When 
newly-furnished with a proper equi- 

e, a house, servants, &c., and in- 
stalled in the due receipt of a hand- 
some fortune, Antonio met with a 
Mr. Seymour, who was then tra- 
velling through Switzerland. There 
was no cause for suspicion. The 
Baron Marotti moved in the best so- 
ciety—he was eminently the lion of 
the day; the noblest women were 
his chéres amies, and the highest men 
his boon companions. His honour, 
generosity, probity, were the theme 
of the whole society; and Mr. Sey- 
mour did but follow in the track of 
his predecessors and superiors when 
he took the Baron to his intimate 
friendship. 

And in truth the graceful Italian 
charmed the strict, grave Englishman, 
more than any other of his dupes. 
Mr. Seymour was so delighted with 
the English honour of all his senti- 
ments, with his rational piety, his 
want of selfishness, his generosity to 
the poor, &c. &c., that he made him 
the unconditional repository of all 
his thoughts, wishes, plans, and 
seorem, and finally entrusted to 

is care the various papers relating 
to his property, consigned to ware- 

houses and other places of security 
' during his rambles abroad. 

In due time they separated, and 
Baron Marotti proceeded to London. 
He changed his name to that of the 
Prince Antonio Corsini; took out 
all the property of Mr. Seymour 
from the warehouses; established 
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himself at Cobham, where he had 

heard of Miss Leigh and her sixty 

thousand pounds, and so played his 
rt that the result was what we 
ave seen. 

He had now gone, and left no 
trace whatever behind him. The 
very work he outwitted; for he 
had converted all the valuables of 
Mr. Seymour into cash unknown 
to Ludovico Carne, and when he 
repaid the money advanced by the 
firm, he replaced it, as we have 
seen, by loans from Mr. Leigh. 
Altogether he had made up a large 
fortune, with which he absconded, 
taking Giulietta with him. 

But May was married. By the 
laws of England really, truly, and 
indissolubly married. No villany 
of the impostor, no moral certainty 
of infidelity without legal proof, no 
lie which had been her ruin, no whis- 
pered suspicion of foul play to those 
two helpless little ones,—nothing of 
all this species of immorality could re- 
lease her. She was a wedded wife by 
the law, and could not free herself. 
Henceforth she must pass through 
life branded as the dupe of a com- 
mon galley-slave, bearing with her 
the children to whom she could give 
no name, herself their nameless mo- 
ther. But a mocking custom still 
called her ‘ The Princess ;’ and still 
the once proud May heard the hate- 
ful echo of her faded dream daily re- 
peated, till the very sound grew mad- 
dening. And thus wore on her life: 
a fiend gnawing ceaselessly at her 
heart’s core, and destroying her peace 
for ever. 

This tale is true in its main fea- 
tures. Some minor circumstances 
have been changed, but very few. 
It may give more than one reader 
food for reflection, and force on them 
the two weakest points in English 
character; namely, that passion for 
foreigners, and that blind adherence 
to laws in their verbal integrity, 
which have made more than one 
such misplaced union, and then de- 
nied a severance. Justice, morality, 
all the best instincts of our nature, 
demand a divorce in such a case 
as we have quoted, but the law of 
England gives another verdict; and 
a marriage, contracted without legal 
impediment, cannot be set aside for 
any moral consideration without a 
legal cause of disruption. ° 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Part X. 


7 Reptile-house in the garden 
of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don has proved to be of no small 
attraction. I remember when the 
unhappy carnivora were doomed to 
live therein, breathing their own 
impurities, and dragging on a mise- 
rable existence as long as their con- 
stitutions enabled them to bear up 
against the miasmata that embittered 
their shortened, incarcerated lives. 
In vain was every argument enforced 
against the continuation of this con- 
demned cell for carnivorous captives. 
For a long time the answer to all 
remonstrance was after the reply of 
those who still, in their despair, cling 
to the Smithfield abomination. The 
place was provided for the animals, 
and they must bear it as they could, 
—no matter what the cost, or the 
suffering, or the intolerable nuisance 
to all who were blest or cursed with 
noses. At last, the zoological John 
Bull was roused. Like his political 
brother, he showed his capacity for 
bearing a great deal, and was treated 
accordingly by those who did not 
know the nature of the being with 
whom they had to reckon. The 
zoological Bull gave signs of kick- 
ing, and then it was very wisely con- 
sidered that there was something in 
his remonstrance, and a new den for 
the carnivorous quadrupeds was 
built, where they breathe the free 
air of heaven, and live long and com- 
paratively happy accordingly, not- 
withstanding the cantankerous Lon- 
don clay, so fatal to the race. Their 
old roofed dens, every one of which 
looked into a close room, odoriferous 
with ammonia and all the rest of it, 
to an intensity not be described, were 
appropriated to the reptiles whose 
lower organization and aptitude for 
heat, combined with the comparative 
absence of anything that could taint 
the air, offered no similar offence to 
the senses, while the lives of the 
animals themselves were not placed 
in jeopardy ; and so, notwithstanding 
the croakings and forebodings, this 
Reptile-house has become one of the 
most popular exhibitions of that most 
ot caged vivarium. At the risk of 

ing thought somewhat pretump- 


tucus, I beg to recommend this in- 
stance to the consideration of those 
whose higher destinies are interwoven 
with zoological John’s political bro- 
ther. The latter, like the former, 
is, as we have already hinted, long 
suffering; but when he becomes 
restive in earnest, it is time to look 
out and take warning, or, depend 
upon it, he will toss and gore several 
persons. 

The first remark made by an ac- 
curate observer, on looking round 
the apartment now dedicated to the 
reptilia, will, probably, refer to the 
fixed attitude in which they remain. 
There they stand or lie, motionless 
as statues. Here and there a snake 
may occasionally be seen to creep or 
raise itself, and a lizard to change 
its position, but, generally speaking, 
especially in the broad day, they are 
perfectly still; and there are times 
when not one is in motion behind the 
glass cases in which they are con- 
fined. At such periods, those may 
be excused who have taken the whole 
of the reptiles in this room for stuffed 
specimens. The inhabitants of that 
Oriental city who figure so awfully 
in the Arabian tale, turned into stone 
for their crimes, with the exception 
of the lonely one whose voice is 
heard reading the Koran in the 
midst of the petrified sinners, could 
not have looked more lifeless. 

Why is this ? 

Because all predatory reptiles, 
especially snakes and lizards, take 
their prey by surprize; and, added 
to this motionless habit, the animal’s 
haunt, when on the look-out for 
prey, coincides generally so harmo- 
niously with its colour, that the bird 
or insect fearlessly approaches and 
is caught. Place, as a familiar ex- 
ample, a toad in a melon-bed—a plan 
frequently adopted if the bed be in- 
fested with emmets. These insects 
approach the motionless toad, whose 
hue corresponds with the colour of 
the earth of the bed, without suspi- 
cion, and are taken by the tongue of 
the reptile with a motion too quick 
for the eye to follow. All that can 
be seen is the approach of the emmet 
within a certain distance—within, in 
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fact, tongue-shot, and its there va- 
nishing. The mechanism of this ap- 
paratus, by means of which the toad 
takes its prey, will be noticed here- 
after. 

Throughout the animal creation, 
the adaptation of the colour of the 
creature to its haunts is worthy of 
admiration, as tending to its pre- 
servation. The colours of insects, 
and of a multitude of the smaller 
animals, contribute to their conceal- 
ment. Caterpillars which feed on 
leaves are generally either green, or 
have a large proportion of that hue 
in the colour of their coats. As long 


as they remain still, how difficult it - 


is to distinguish a grasshopper or 
oung locust from the herbage or 
on which it rests. The butter- 
flies that flit about among flowers 
are coloured like them. ‘The small 
birds which frequent hedges have 
backs of a greenish or brownish- 
green hue, and their bellies are ge- 
nerally whitish, or light-coloured, so 
as to harmonize with the sky. Thus 
they become less visible to the hawk 
or cat that passes above or below 
them. The wayfarer across the fields 
almost treads upon the skylark be- 
fore he sees it rise warbling to hea- 
ven’s gate. The goldfinch or thistle- 
finch passes much of its time among 
flowers, and is vividly coloured ac- 
cordingly. The partridge can hardly 
be distinguished from the fallow or 
stubble upon or among which it 
crouches, and it is considered an ac- 
complishment among sportsmen to 
have a good eye for finding a hare 
sitting. In northern countries the 
winter dress of the hares and ptarmi- 
gans is white, to prevent detection 
among the snows of those inclement 
ions. 

If we turn to the waters, the same 
design is evident. Frogs even vary 
their colour according to that of the 
mud or sand that forms the bottom 
of the ponds or streams which they 
frequent,—nay, the tree-frog (Hyla 
viridis) takes its specific name from 
the colour, which renders it so diffi- 
cult to see it among the leaves, where 
it adheres by the cupping-glass-like 

at the end ofits toes. It is 
the same with fish, especially those 
which inhabit the fresh waters. Their 
backs, with the exception of gold 
and silver fish, and a few others, are 
comparatively dark ; and some prac- 
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tice is required before they are satis- 
factorily made out, as they come like 
shadows and so depart under the eye 
of the spectator. A little boy once 
called out to a friend to ‘come and 
see, for the bottom of the brook was 
moving along. The friend came, 
and saw that a thick shoal of gud- 
geons, and roach, and dace was pass- 
ing. It is difficult to detect ‘the 
ravenous luce,’ as old Izaak calls the 
pike, with its dark green and mottled 
back and sides, from the similarly 
tinted weeds among which that fresh- 
water shark lies at the watch, as 
motionless as they. Even when a 
tearing old trout, a six or seven- 
pounder, sails, in his wantonness, 
leisurely up stream, with his back- 
fin partly above the surface, on the 
look-out for a fly, few, except a well- 
entered fisherman, can tell what sha- 
dowy form it is that ripples the 
wimpling water. But the bellies of 
fish are white, or nearly so; thus 
imitating in a degree the colour of 
the sky, to deceive the otter, which 
generally takes its prey from below, 
swimming under the intended vic- 
tim. Nor is this design less manifest 
in the colour and appearance of some 
of the larger terrestrial animals; for 
the same principle seems to be kept 
in view, whether regard be had to 
the smallest insects or the quadru- 
pedal giants of the land. 


I have often traced (writes an excellent 
observer) a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the animal and the general ap- 
pearance of the locality in which it is 
found. This I first remarked at an early 
period of my life, when entomology oc- 
cupied a part of my attention. No per- 
son following this interesting pursuit can 
fail to observe the extraordinary likeness 
which insects bear to the various abodes 
in which they are met with. Thus among 
the long green grass we find a variety of 
long green insects, whose legs and an- 
tennz so resemble the shoots emanating 
from the stalks of the grass, that it re- 
quires a practised eye to distinguish 
them. Throughout sandy districts, va- 
rieties of insects are met with of a colour 
similar to the sand which they inhabit. 
Among the green leaves of the various 
trees of the forest innumerable leaf- 
coloured insects are to be found ; while, 
closely adhering to the rough, grey bark 
of these forest-trees, we observe beauti- 
fully-coloured, grey-looking moths, of 
various patterns, yet altogether so resem- 
bling the bark as to be invisible to the 
passing observer. In like manner, among 
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quadrupeds, I have traced a considerable 
analogy; for, even in the case of the 
stupendous elephant, the ashy colour of 
his hide so corresponds with the general 
appearance of the grey thorny jungles 
which he frequents throughout the day, 
that a person unaccustomed to hunting 
elephants, standing on a commanding 
situation, might look down upon a herd 
and fail to detect their presence. And 
further, in the case of the giraffe, which 
is invariably met with among venerable 
forests, where innumerable blasted and 
weatherbeaten trunks and stems occur, 
I have repeatedly been in doubt as to the 
presence of a troop of them, until I had 
recourse to my spy-glass ; and on refer- 
ring the case to my savage attendants, I 
have known even their optics to fail,—at 
one time mistaking their dilapidated 
trunks for camelopards, and again con- 
founding real camelopards with those 
aged veterans of the forest.* 

The Wizard of the North, who 
had a keen eye for the harmonies 
of Nature—and what poet, who is 
fond of field-sports, has not ?—fre- 
quently manifests the results of his 
observation on animals and their 
haunts in his immortalities, whether 
of verse or prose. 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 
Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couch’d him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound so dull and stern. 

When a stag lies with his neck 
stretched out and his horns lying 
backward in such a lair, or among 
other low cover, none but a very ex- 
paneees stalker is likely to detect 

im. 


I remember, one very hard winter, 
passing more than once, in beating 
over a fallow field, what I at first 
took for a clod, but which proved to 
be a poe frozen to death. As 

re 


for the young of many birds who 
make their nests on the ground, their 
colours so closely resemble the locali- 
ties in which they are found, that 
they are hardly to be observed by 
— but a very keen eye. Thus 

hite, writing of the stone-curlew 
(Charadrius cdicnemus), remarks, 
that the bird lays its eggs—usually 
two, never more than three—on the 
bare ground, without any protection, 
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so that the countryman in stirring 
his fallows often destroys them. 

The young (he adds) run immediately 
from the egg like partridges, &c. ; and 
are withdrawn to some flinty field by the 
dam, where they sculk among the stones, 
which are their best security ; for their 
feathers are so exactly of the colour of 
our grey-spotted flints, that the most 
exact observer, unless he catches the eye 
of the young bird, may be eluded.} 

The similarity of colour to that of 
their haunts, combined with the mo- 
tionless habit above alluded to, serves, 
then, in the case of the reptiles, the 
double purpose of concealment for 
safety and lying in wait for prey, so 
as to give the victim the least possi- 
ble warning. Few can see the snake 
in the grass, and the frogs on which 
it dines least of all. The sportsman 
treads on the viper, coiled up on a 
bright windy day at the edge of the 
copse, before he is aware of the pre- 
sence of the reptile; and so does his 
dog, unless he is shooting with a 
pointer, which, if he have a good 
nose and the wind, will infallibly 
stand as stiff as a crutch, and as ifhe 
had a whole covey before him. 

The ink that traced the last sen- 
tence on the paper was hardly dry 
when in came a friend who related 
that two of his dogs, pointers, had 
been bitten by a viper, that lay 
coiled up in the grass by the banks 
of a canal near the house in which I 
write. The serpent struck twice, and 
each time bit the dog attacked on 
the lip. The dog first struck—a 
very fine pointer, with a dash of the 
bloodhound in him—staggered, was 
frightfully swollen, and his system 
so much affected that fears were 
entertained for his life. Copious 
doses of oil, and embrocations of the 
same with laudanum, however, ef- 
fected the cure. The mother of this 
dog received the second bite, but in 
her case the symptoms were much 
mitigated: there was no staggering, 
and, as is usual in such cases, the 
virus must have been much dimi- 
nished before the second wound was 
given. The viper, on this occasion, 
corroborated the statements of those 
who lay it down as an axiom that 
the true vipers, unlike other venom- 
ous serpents—the cobra, for instance 


* A Hunter's Life in South Africa. By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq. 
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—do not quit the scene of action 
after their murderous attacks. There 
it remained, and the master of the 
dogs took up a great stone and cast 
it upon the viper, without, however, 
crippling it, owing, probably, to some 
inequality in the surface of the ground 
whereon it rested. Then, but not 
till then, it made off. The owner of 
the dogs told me, that when they 
were bitten they uttered no cry. In 
general, they howl piteously when 
they feel the bite. 

In this case we have again an 
instance of the virtues of oil, insisted 
on in a former chapter. Cato’s re- 
medy was not so simple, for he says 
(c. 102), that if a serpent has stung 
an ox or any other quadruped, one 
must pound an acetabulum of melan- 
thion, called by the physicians melan- 
thion of Smyrna, in an hemina of old 
wine, pour it into the nostrils of the 
beast, and lay hogs’ dung to the 
wound. Nor is the savory remedy 
applicable to the restoration of brutes 
only, according to his experience ; 
for he confidently directs the same 
remedy to be applied to a human 
creature, if occasion require it. One 
may conceive the sort of reward 
reaped by the bubulcus by whose 
neglect the ox was exposed to the 
venomous bite, when the former was 
subjected to the tender mercies of the 
ergastularius in the prison* of the 
villa, under a dispensation which 
placed the life of the slave absolutely 
at the disposal of his master. 

In that part of The Way to get 
Wealth} intituled ‘ The English 
Hous-wife,’ dedicated to ‘ The Right 
Honourable and most excellent Lady, 
Francis, Countesse Dowager of Exe- 
ter,’ with the running title of ‘The 
English House-wives Houshold Phy- 
sick,’ we find a different formula set 
forth :— 

To help all manner of swelling or 
aches in what part of the body soever it 
be, or stinging of any venomous beast, 
as Adder, Snake, or such-like, take Hore- 
hound, Smallage, Porrets, smal Mallows, 
and wild Tansey of each alike quantity, 
and bruise them or cut them small: then 
seeth them altogether in a pan with milk, 
oatmeal, and as much Sheeps suet, or 
Deares suet as a Hens egge, and let it 
boy] till it be a thick plaister, then lay it 
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upon a blew wollen cloath, and lay it to 
the griefe as hot as one can suffer it. 

In the section of the same choice 
book headed ‘Country Content- 
ments,’ we find it thus written :— 

If your dogge have been bitten by 
either Snake, Adder or any other venom- 
ous thing, take the hearb Calamint, and 
beat it in a morter with Turpentine and 
yellow Waxe, till it come to a Salve, and 
then apply it to the sore and it will heal 
it. Also if you boile the herb in milke, 
and give the dogge it to drink, it will 
expell all inward poison. 

In the ‘ Table of hard words,’ it is 
stated that ‘Calamint is an ordinary 
hearb, and groweth by ditches sides 
by high waies, and sometimes in 
Gardens.’ 

For ‘The Generall Cure of all 
Cattell,’ we read in chapter 69, which 
treats ‘Of venomous wounds, as 
biting with a mad dogge, tusks of 
Bores, Serpents or such like,’ in the 


_case of the horse, as follows :— 


For any of these mortall or venomous 
wounds, take Yarrow, Calamint, and the 
grains of wheat, and beat them in a mor- 
ter with water of Sothernwood, and make 
it into a salve, and lay it to the sore, and 
it will heale it safely. 

But in the case of ‘The Oxe, Cow, 
etc.’— 

If your beast be bitten with a mad 
Dog, or any other venemous beast, you 
shall take Plaintain and beat it in a mor- 
ter with Bolearmoniacke, Sanguis Dra- 
conis, Barly meale, and the whites of 
Egs, and playster-wise lay it to the sore, 
renewing it once in fourteen hours. 

Most of these simple remedies— 
except in the case of the ‘ mad dog ’— 
were, doubtless, found efficacious in 
these fortunate islands, where the 
only venomous serpent is the viper 
and its varieties, and the harmless 
common snake throws its enamelled 
skin among those beautiful wild 
flowers, whose dewy blossoms bring 
back to the mind’s eye the images of 
the dear ones now gone to reeeive 
their reward in heaven, who were 
wont to gaze lovingly with us upon 
those stars of the earth long, long 
ago. 

But we must go beck to our 
Reptile-house, where the murderous 
cobra, the deadly cerastes, the fatal 
puff-adder,t and the lethal rattle- 


* Ergastulum, where the slaves were confined, bound or chained together, when 
they came from work, lest they should make their escape in the night. 
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snakes remind us of the danger that 
lurks in paths made lovely by all the 
floral prodigality of warmer climates. 
There, too, are the giant forms of 
the boas and pythons, which, deprived 
of the stiletto of the smaller snakes, 
are recompensed with an herculean 
power of gripe that would make the 
ribs of an Anteus crack like pistol- 
shots, as they broke under the pres- 
sure of the mortal constriction. 

Before we enter into a particular 
account of these forms let us inquire 
what a reptile is. 

In common parlance the word 
would signify any creature that 
creeps ; but, in the language of zoo- 
logists, it is used to designate those 
vertebrated animals, whether quad- 
ruped, biped, or footless, that are 
either oviparous or ovoviviparous, 
breathe by means of lungs for the 
most part, are destitute of hair and 
feathers, and are without mamme. 


Their organization, ge de- 
1 


signed after the one great law which 
is manifested throughout the verte- 
brata, is more variously modified than 
that of any other class of that division 
ofanimals. If we examine the mam- 
malia we find them formed after one 
leading type. From man to a mar- 
moset, from a lion to a cat, from an 
elephant to a mouse, from a whale 
to the smallest cetacean that swims, 
the same plan of construction is ma- 
nifested. Among the feathered race, 
from an eagle to a humming-bird, 
from a dinornis to an apteryx, we 
recognize an adherence to one settled 
principle of conformation. It is the 
same with fishes. But among the 
reptiles, a wide and extensive differ- 
ence in the types or principles of 
structure must instantly strike the 
most superficial observer. A tortoise 
and a snake are both reptiles, zoologi- 
cally speaking. Look at these ani- 
mals alive, ofexamine their skeletons, 
and » glanee shows you the wide 
difference ‘of conformation displayed 
in the two forms. But without se- 
lecting types so obviously distant, 
we shall find similar discrepancies, 
external and internal, in this exten- 
sive class, and that even among the 
more cognate feptilians. Take a 
crocodile, an ichthyosaurus, or a 
plesiosaurus, place it by the side of a 
chameleon, and you will soon see, 
even with an unpractised eye, how 
different their osseous systems are. 
VOL, XLII. NO. CCL. 
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The discrepancy will be heightened 
if you add the skeleton of a toad or 
a frog to the group. 

If we descend to detail, the ano- 
maly is still greater. A tortoise is 
toothless ; a saurian (lizard)—take a 
crocodile, for example —is well fur- 
nished with implanted teeth. Both, 
however, are quadrupedal, both have 
a heart with two auricles, both lay 
eggs with a solid calcareous shell, 
and the young of both are hatched 
in the form which they retain 
through life without undergoing any 
metamorphosis. A serpent or ophi- 
dian is footless, but has a multitude 
of well-developed arched ribs. Those 
which are not ovoviviparous lay 
eggs with a soft though calcareous 
covering, but their young come into 
the world in the same shape as that 
borne by their parents. A frog or 
batrachian has no ribs, or is possessed 
of the rudiments of those bones only, 
and has a naked skin destitute of 
scales. The eggs are gelatinous, and 
laid in water. When the young are 
first hatched they differ from their 
parents, and are furnished with 
branchie or gills, which, except in 
the perennibranchiate batrachians — 
Proteus, Axolotl, and Siren, for ex- 
ample—drop off as the animal arrives 
at its ultimate form. The metamor- 
phosis of the anurous batrachians — 
those which, in their perfect state, 
are tailless — may be observed every 
spring by watching the develope- 
ment of the eggs of the common frog, 
of which Swammerdam counted 1400 
as the production of one female. The 
greenish albumen of these eggs does 
not coagulate easily, and the yolk or 
vitellus is absorbed by the embryo. 
In the first stage of its existence the 
tadpole, or tétard as the French term 
it, fe a somewhat elongated body, 
a tail compressed at the sides, and 
external gills. Its minute mouth is 
armed with small hooks or teeth, 
which it plies vigorously upon the 
aquatic vegetables which then form 
its food; and on the lower lip is a 
small tubular process, by means of 
which it adheres to the water-plants 
when taking its rest. In the next 
stage the external gills disappear, 
becoming covered by a membrane, 
and the tadpole then breathes like a 
fish. The head, provided with eyes 
and nostrils, has no neck, but is one 
with the now globular trunk, largely 
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distended by the extensive digestive 
canal ; and the large tail enables the 
animal to swim well and strongly. 
In a short time the hind legs show 
themselves near the setting on of the 
tail, and are soon developed. Then 
the anterior feet are protruded ; and 
as the limbs advance, the tail gradu- 
ally lessens and shortens, shrinking 
till it entirely disappears. The mouth 
now becomes wider and loses the 
horny hook-like appendages, the 
head stands out more from the body, 
and the eyes are furnished with lids. 
The belly becomes more elongated, 
but is diminished in proportion to 
the size of the animal, and the intes- 
tines lose much of their length. 
The true lungs begin to be formed ; 
and as they advance, the internal 
gills are gradually obliterated. Thus 
the whole circulation is altered, and 
the young frog quits the water, ex- 
changing its entirely aquatic and 
herbivorous life foracarnivorous, and, 
for the most part, terrestrial existence. 
These metamorphoses, which rival 
those of the insects, may be seen on 
a grander scale in the Rana paradora. 

The serpents have two auricles, 
but the batrachians have, strictly 
speaking, only one, but it is separated 
internally into two chambers. 

One word more on the discre- 
pancies of reptile organization, and 
we will cease to pursue an inquir 
which would be followed out wit 
more aptitude in a work more con- 
versant with comparative anatomy 
than this can pretend to be ; but the 
general reader, as well as the student, 
should keep those discrepancies 
steadily in view. The observations, 
however, shall be confined to the 
varying skeletons. 

Take the cranium of a crocodile. 
A more solid, bony mass, you could 
hardly see. Now turn to that of a 
boa. The skull, you see, is made up 
of a considerable number of pieces, 
all admirably fitted and joined to- 
gether, but with such an adaptation as 
easily to admit of separation. Why 
is this? The long head and widely 
extensive jaws of the crocodile enable 
it to secure and take into the stomach 
a comparatively large prey. But the 
serpent frequently has to master and 
swallow an animal utterly dispro- 


* A History of British Fossil Reptiles. 


London: Printed for the Author. 
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portioned to the usual gape of the 
mouth ; the skull is, therefore, so 
framed as easily to admit of partial 
dislocation, so that it may aid the 
dilatation of the jaws and throat, and 
facilitate deglutition. The ribs in 
the frogs, as before observed, are 
almost null ; in the serpents they are 
so lavishly developed and so freely 
articulated that they are used as 
organs of motion. In the tortoises 
they are implanted and incorporated 
with the rest of the canapace. The 
ribs of a serpent may be compared 
to the legs of a millipede situated 
internally, and operating externally 
principally by acting on the scutes 
of the belly on which it creeps. 
Some reptiles have not only a true 
breast-bone, but also an addition, 
which has been termed an abdomi- 
nal sternum. This may be seen in 
the crocodiles, and seems to be pro- 
duced by the ossification of the ten- 
dons of the recti muscles. But while 
some have two sterna, others have 
none at all. The chameleon, for in- 
stance, though the ribs are well- 
formed, has no breast-bone. The 
tortoise, and the majority of saurians, 
are gifted with four sufficiently well- 
developed extremities. Chirotes and 
bipes have only two; the former an 
anterior pair, the latter a posterior 
pair, and those but poorly framed. 

But though these and other great 
differences of organization are patent 
among the reptiles, every bone of 
every reptile is marked with such 
peculiarity of character as to indicate 
at once the class to which it belongs. 
A skilful comparative anatomist can 
never mistake such a bone for that 
of any other race of animals. Pro- 
fessor Owen and other paleontolo- 
gists have largely profited by their 

nowledge of this peculiarity, as ap- 
pears from the great and admirable 
work on British fossil reptiles by the 
Professor now in the course of pub- 
lication.* 

From the great difference in the 
organization of this class, a great 
variety of motility was to be expected: 


The motion of reptiles is as various 
as their structure, and exhibits a great 
diversity, particularly in the modes of 
progression. The slow march of the 
land tortoises, the paddling of the turtles, 
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the swimming and walking of the croco- 
diles, the newts, and the protei, the 
agility of the lizards, the rapid serpentine 
advance of the snakes, the leaping of the 
frogs, offer a widely-extended scale of 
motion. If we add the vaulting of the 
dragons, and the flying of the ptzrodac- 
tyles, there is hardly any mode of animal 
progression which is not to be found 
among the reptiles.* 


When we examine the different 
systems published by zoologists with 
reference to the reptiles, we find, 
with few exceptions, the first place 
assigned to the chelonians or tor- 
toises; and before we proceed to 
notice the other forms, let us rapidly 
survey this highly-interesting order. 

The land-tortoises first claim at- 
tention. 

28th July.—I went to see the great 
tortoise (Testudo elephuntopus) pre- 
sented by the Queen to the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London, and arrived 
at the garden in the Regent’s Park 
between nine and ten o'clock. ‘The 
morning had been rainy, but the 
sun bravely struggled through the 
clouds which cleared away before his 
radiant presence, as the story-book 
has it, and I saw the venerable 
reptile in its paddock before the 
newly-erected hut built for its re- 
ception near the otters’ pond. It 
is the largest I ever beheld. The 
ancient seemed to be in a dreamy 
kind of doze, with its head tucked 
into its shell, which glittered—still 
moist with the rain that had fallen— 
in the sunbeams,—a shell fit to make 
alyre for Polypheme, if he had been 
inclined to try his hand when tired 
of the hundred reeds of decent growth 
that made a pipe for his capacious 
mouth. Though the weather had 
been very wet since its arrival a day 
or two previously, it did not seem to 
have availed itself of the shelter of 
its hut. Another comparatively 
small land-tortoise was also in the 
enclosure near a corner, but entirely 
exposed tothe weather. One colossal 
anterior foot of the dozing giant 
rested on its sole; its fellow was 
carelessly lying on its side. The 
soles of both the hind feet were on 
the turf. I scratched the sole of the 
anterior foot, which was exposed, and 
then the head. The sleeper was 
awakened, and put forth its long 
serpentine neck, opened one eye 
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very deliberately, and then the other 
as lazily, gave a gasp or two, with- 
drew the head, and then again pro- 
truded it. Cabbages, lettuces, and ve- 
getable marrows, the latter equalling 
in tempting appearance those which 
the mad gentleman placed upon the 
top of Mrs. Nickleby’s wall, or pro- 
jected into her garden, lay scattered 
in profusion around. In many of 
these the trenchant bill of the reptile 
had made incision ; and as they had 
forgotten to provide the royal guest 
with a napkin, fragments of the last 
meal remained hanging aboutitshorny 
lips. Large as the creature is, one 
may easily conceive the disappoint- 
ment of the spectator who first sees 
it at rest. When it is in motion and 
the huge body is raised on the pillar- 
like legs, it is a much more striking 
object. Professor Owen had been 
summoned to Buckingham Palace to 
see it before its removal to the gar- 
den in the Regent’s Park, by the 
gracious direction of her Majesty, 
and, in the presence of Prince Albert, 
proceeded to take the dimensions of 
the girth of the animal. To do this 
more effectually, he bestrode the re- 
posing mass. While thus employed 
the tortoise, who probably 
Never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more ; 

and walked off with the Professor to 
the great amusement of the Prince, 
while the philosopher, as he rode 
along, calmly continued his measure- 
ment, which gave twelve feet as the 
circumference of this fine old Galapa- 
gosian, ‘There appears to be good 
ground for believing that 175 sum- 
mers and winters have passed over 
the head of this doughty devourer 
of vegetables ; and there is no reason 
for coming to the conclusion that, if 
left undisturbed in its native wilds, 
it might not see as many more. The 

reat fossil testudinates of the Hima- 
aya probably attained a much greater 
age ; and when we consider the re- 
gularity of living and the quiet habits 
of the tortoises, the enduring nature 
of their organization, and their great 
tenacity of life, we may be pardoned 
if we hint at the probability that, 
under favourable circumstances, vi- 
tality might endure 

As of old for a thousand long years. 
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The tortoises have no teeth to lose, 
no irritable nervous system to wear 
out the durable animated materials 
encased in their impenetrable ar- 
mour. 

Dampier and Mr. Darwin saw 
these enormous reptiles in their native 
haunts on the islands of the Galapa- 
gos Archipelago. The former de- 
scribes them as being so numerous, 
that 500 or 600 men might subsist 
on them for several months without 
any other provision; adding, that 
they are extraordinarily large and fat, 
and that no pullet is better eating. 
The latter, in his excellent Journal, 
notices their numbers as being very 
great, and states his belief that they 
are to be found in all the islands of 
the Archipelago. In his walk among 
the little craters which there abound, 
the glowing heat of the day, the 
rough surface of the ground, and the 
intricate thickets, produced great 
fatigue ; but, with the true spirit of 
a naturalist, he says that he was well 
repaid by the Cyclopian scene. He 
met two baie tortoises, each of which 
must have weighed at least 200 
pounds. One was eating a piece of 
cactus; and when Mr. Darwin ap- 
proached it looked at him, and then 
quietly walked away; the other gave 
a deep hiss, and drew in his head. 
Those huge reptiles, surrounded by 
the black lava and large cacti, ap- 
peared to his fancy like some ante- 
diluvian animals. Mr. Darwin was 
informed by Mr. Lawson, an Eng- 
lishman, who, at the time of his visit, 
had charge of the colony, that he had 
seen several so large that it required 
six or eight men to lift them from 
the ground, and that some had yielded 
as much as 200 pounds of meat. 
The old males, readily distinguished 
by the greater length of their tails— 
for that appendage is always longer in 
the male than in the female—are the 
largest, the females rarely growing 
to so great a size. ‘They prefer the 
high, damp parts of the islands, but 
also inhabit the lower and arid dis- 
tricts. Those that live in the islands 
where there is no water, or in the 
arid parts of the others, feed chiefly 
on the cactus, whose succulent nature 
compensates for the want of liquid. 
But those which frequent the higher 
and moist regions, revel in a diet of 
the leaves of various trees, a kind of 
acid austere berry, called guayavita ; 
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and a pale green filamentous lichen, 
hanging in tresses from the boughs 
of trees. It must not, however, be 
concluded that these tortoises do not 
care about water; for Mr. Darwin 
tells us that they are very fond of it, 
drinking large quantities when they 
can get it, and ee in the mud 
when they findit. The larger islands 
alone, it appears, possess springs, 
which are always situated towards 
the central parts, and at a consider- 
able elevation. The tortoises which 
frequent the lower districts are 
therefore obliged, when thirsty, to 
travel from a long distance. Broad 
and well-beaten paths, the result of 
these travels, radiate off in every 
direction from the wells, even down 
to the sea-coast. This was not lost 
upon the Spaniards, who followed 
them up, and so discovered the water- 
ing-places. When Mr. Darwin landed 
at Chatham Island he could not im- 
agine what animal travelled so me- 
thodically along the well-chosen 
tracks. Near the springs it was a 
curious spectacle, he observes, to be- 
hold many of these great monsters, 
one set eagerly travelling onwards, 
with outstretched necks, and another 
set returning, after having drunk 
their fill. He remarked that, when 
the tortoise arrives at the spring, it 
buries its head in the water above 
the eyes, quite regardless of any spec- 
tator, and greedily swallows great 
mouthsful, at the rate of about ten 
in a minute. According to Mr. 
Darwin, the inhabitants say that each 
visitor stays three or four days in 
the neighbourhood of the water, and 
then returns to the lower country ; 
but they differed in their accounts 
respecting the frequency of those 
visits. Mr. Darwin thinks that the 
animal probably regulates them ac- 
cording to the nature of the food 
which it has consumed; but he ob- 
serves that it is certain that tortoises 
can subsist, even on those islands, 
where there is no other water than 
what falls during a few rainy days 
in the year. The rate of travelling 
in the visits to the springs, or when 
going to any definite point, is said by 
those who have come to their con- 
clusion from observations on marked 
individuals, to be about eight miles 
in two or three days, and they con- 
tinue to move onwards both by night 
and by day. Mr. Darwin watched 
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one large tortoise, and found that it 
walked at the rate of sixty yards in 
ten minutes; that is, 360 in the hour, 
or four miles a-day, allowing a little 
time for it to cat on the road. 

The love-pranks of the male are 
continued with a deliberation worthy 
of a creature whose motions in ex- 
cavating the earth for hybernation 
are so ridiculously slow, that White 
describes the movement of the legs 
when so employed, as little exceeding 
that of the hour-hand of a clock. 
Mr. Darwin relates, that when the 
Galapagos tortoise is solus cum sold, 
he utters a hoarse roar or bellowing, 
which can be heard at the distance 
of a hundred yards, and then is vo- 
cally silent for the rest of the year. 
The female, it is said, never makes 
her voice heard; if, indeed, she 
have one. The white spherical 
eggs are laid in October, the female 
depositing them together where the 
ool] is sandy, and covering them up 
with sand. Where the ground is 
rocky she drops them indiscrimi- 
nately in any hollow. Seven were 
found placed in a line in a fissure. 
One measured by Mr. Darwin was 
seven inches and three-eighths in cir- 
cumference. As soon as the young 
tortoises are hatched they are ex- 
posed to the attacks of a buzzard, 
which has the habits of the caracara, 
and fall a prey in great numbers to 
that bird. Accidents, such as falls 
from precipices, seem to be the prin- 
cipal events against which these tor- 
toises have to guard. Several of the 
inhabitants told Mr. Darwin that 
- had never found one dead 
without some such apparent cause. 
They believe that these animals are, 
like the majority of Persian cats, 
absolutely deaf; and Mr. Darwin 
declares with certainty that they do 
not overhear a person walking close 
behind them. le was amused, when 
overtaking one of these great mon- 
sters as it was quietly pacing along, 
to see how suddenly, the instant he 

sed, it would draw in its head and 
egs, and nttering a deep hiss, fall to 
the ground with a heavy sound, as if 
struck dead. He frequently got on 
their backs, and then, upon giving a 
few raps on the hinder part of the 
shell, they would rise up and walk 
away; but he found it very difficult 
to keep his balance. 

The flesh of these tortoises is 
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largely consumed, both fresh and 
salted. It is not unusual to collect 
them, barrel them up alive, put 
them on shipboard, and take them 
out as they are wanted, when they 
do not appear to have wasted much 
in consequence of their fast. From 
the fat a fine clear oil is prepared ; 
and when a tortoise is caught, the 
state of its fatness is ascertained by a 
very summary process, which must 
be more satisfactory to the agent 
than the patient. The captor makee 
a slit with a knife in the skin near 
the animai’s tail, so as to see inside 
its body whether the fat under the 
dorsal plate is thick. If it be not 
the tortoise is liberated for that time, 
walks away, and soon recovers so as 
to be none the worse for the opera- 
tion. Those who follow this some- 
what trenchant course of experiment 
are soon made aware, that to secure 
one of these tortoises it is not suffi- 
cient to turn them like turtle; for, 
as Mr. Darwin tells us, they are often 
able to regain their upright position 
after having been so left on their 
backs. 

In America people have an odd 
way of immortalizing themselves, 
and leaving intimations to friends 
and succeeding visitors where they 
have been. When they find a tor- 
toise, they turn it up, cut their 
names with a knife on the investing 
horny plates of the plastron or 
ventral portion of the shell, and then 
setting the reptile on its legs, give 
the walking inscription its liberty. 

But if we are to credit ancient le- 
—_ our royal tortoise and its Ga- 
apagosian brethren must hide their 
diminished heads. De Laet avers 
that they grow to such a size in Cuba, 
that one will carry five men on its 
back, and walk off with them. But 
some authors never like to be out- 
done, and the writer of Zhaumato- 
graphia, who, to do him justice, is 
a most industrious collector of mar- 
vellous stories, gives us one on the 
authority of Leo that throws all 
other testudinarian tales into the 
shade. A traveller in Africa, weary 
and way-sore at the end of a fa- 
tiguing day, after seeking in vain 
for shelter, looked about, as the 
shades of evening deepened, for some 
insulated rock in the desert on which 
he might repose secure from the 
fierce or poisonous animals that in- 
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fested those dreary wilds. At length, 
just as darkness overtook him, he 
saw what he wanted, climbed it, 
found a good flat piace on its summit, 
lay down, and soon forgot the labours 
of the past day in a heavy slumber, 
from which he awoke not till the 
sun was up, and then he found that 
his dormitory had been moved nearly 
three thousand paces from the spot 
where he had laid down. This 
made him look about him, when he 
discovered that what he had taken 
for a rock was a tortoise, that had 
_ on feeding during the night, 

ut at so imperceptibly slow a pace 
that the sleeper was not aware of the 
motion. 

The great Galapagos tortoises 
which have hitherto been brought 
to this country have never lived 
long. They have thriven appa- 
rently till to the time of hyberna- 
tion arrived, and then have slept 
never to wake again. The returning 
spring has always found them dead. 
Whether they have not the means 
of properly laying themselves up 
and of reposing in the temperature 
exactly suited to their case, or have 
been fed too liberally on lettuce, 
which acts as an opiate when taken 
in any large quantity, are questions 
that have been considered, but as 
yet have not been satisfactorily 
answered. ‘Taking into the account 
their usual diet in a state of nature, 
it may be questioned whether it is 
advisable to feed these gigantic tor- 
toises so much on lettuces. The 
quantity of opium which must find 
its way into the system under so 
large a consumption must be very 
considerable; and it would be as 
well to try the effect of a supply of 
other succulent vegetables, such as 
gourds and cabbages, with a fair 
peer of lettuce. And yet the 
‘old tortoise’ immortalized by White 
selected milky plants, such as let- 
tuces, dandelions, and sow-thistles, 
as its favourite dish; and for years 
continued to retire under ground 
about the middle of November, 
coming forth again about the middle 
of April. Its age was not known, 
but ‘t had been kept for thirty 
years ina little walled court; and in 
a neighbouring village one was kept 
till it was supposed to be a hundred 
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ears old. The tortoise introduced 
into the garden of Lambeth Palace 
in the time of Archbishop Laud 
continued to live there till the year 
1753, and its death was then attri- 
buted to the neglect of the gardener 
rather than to age. The author of 
Physico - theology,* to whom the 
writers of modern treatises are so 
largely indebted, saw it in August 
1712, ‘in my Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s garden,’ and speaks of 
it as having been there since the 
time of the prelate + who smoothed 
the path of the royal martyr from 
earth to heaven, and received, as the 
cold complaining eye of the victim 
was fixed steadily on him, the mys- 
terious ‘ Remember !’ from his dying 
lips. The shell of this tortoise was, 
and probably is, preserved in the 
library of the palace at Lambeth. 

White's tortoise—for it afterwards 
became his, to the evident satisfaction 
of that charming naturalist and ex- 
cellent man,—when it first appeared 
in the spring, discovered very little 
inclination towards food, but in the 
height of summer grew voracious. 
As the summer declined, so did its 
appetite ; and for the last six weeks 
in autumn it hardly ate at all. Its 
habits seemed to have differed widely 
from those of the great tortoises of 
the Galapagos. They, as we have 
seen, delighted, after a long absti- 
nence ‘probably, to plunge their 
heads into the water and to wallow 
in mud, White's tortoise appears 
to have lived in positive dread of 
the element. 

No part of its behaviour (writes 
White) ever struck me more than the 
extreme timidity it always expresses with 
regard to rain; and though it has a 
shell that would secure it against a loaded 
cart, yet does it discover as much soli- 
citude about rain as a lady dressed in all 
her best attire, shuffling away on the 
first sprinklings, and running its head 
up in a corner. If attended to, it be- 
comes an excellent weather-glass ; for as 
sure as it walks elate, and as it were on 
tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness in 
the morning, so sure will it rain before 
night. 

Darwin's great tortoises marched 
by night as well as by day in their 
walks to the wells. White describes 
his as totally a diurnal animal, and 
never pretending to stir after it be- 
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came dark: and yet he declares that 
nothing could be more assiduous 
than the creature, night and day, 
in scooping the earth and forcing its 

reat body into the cavity intended 
for its hybernaculum. This, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, was a 
work of necessity, in which delay 
would have been dangerous. Be- 
inning its excavation on the first of 

ovember, it had no time to lose 
with the biting frosts close at hand ; 
and if it had been overtaken by 
them it would have suffered even 
more than Captain Dalgetty, when 
he learned the rules of service so 
tightly under old Sir Ludovick 
Lesly that he was not likely to for- 
get them in a hurry :— 

Sir, I have been made to stand guard 
eight hours, being from twelve at noon 
to eight o’clock of the night, at the pa- 
lace, armed with back and breast, head- 
piece, and bracelets —being iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was 
as hard as ever was flint; and all for 
stopping an instant to speak to my land- 
lady, when I should have gone to roll 
call, 

White's tortoise was careful to 
avoid the other extreme of tem- 
perature :— 

Though he loves warm weather, he 
avoids the hot sun; because this thick 
shell, when once heated, would, as the 
poet says of solid armour, ‘scald with 
safety.’ He, therefore, spends the more 
sultry hours under the umbrella of a 
large cabbage leaf, or amid the waving 
forests of an asparagus bed. But as he 
avoids heat in the summer, so in the 
decline of the year he improves the faint 
autumnal beams, by getting within the 
reflexion of a fruit-wall; and though he 
never has read that planes inclining to 
the horizon receive a greater share of 
warmth, he inclines his shell, by tilting 
it against the wall, to collect and admit 
every feeble ray. 

This pet was a huge sleeper; for 
it not only remained under the earth 
from the middle of November to the 
middle of April, its arbitrary stomach 
and lungs enabling it to refrain from 
eating as well as breathing during 
that time, but slept the greater part 
of the summer; for it went to bed 
in the longest days at four in the 
afternoon, and often did not stir in 
the morning till late. Besides, it 
retired to rest for every shower, and 
did not move at all on wet days. 

When one reflects (says White) on the 
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state of this strange being, it is a matter 
of wonder to find that Providence should 
bestow such a profusion of days, such a 
seeming waste of longevity, on a reptile 
that appears to relish it so little as to 
squander away more than two-thirds of 
its existence in a joyless stupor, and be 
lost to all sensation for months together 
in the profoundest of slumbers. 


But notwithstanding this lethargic 
temperament the old tortoise knew 
its benefactress, and as soon as the 
- old lady came in sight, who 

ad waited on it for more tlran thirty 
years, it hobbled towards her with 
awkward alacrity, but remained in- 
attentive to strangers. There was too 
an annual period when he was un- 
usually on the alert. We think we 
can see the worthy pastor of Sel- 
borne looking down, with the air of 
the melancholy Jaques, on his fa- 
vourite, and exclaiming :— 

Pitiable seems the condition of this 
poor embarrassed reptile: to be cased in 
a suit of ponderous armour, which he 
cannot lay aside; to be imprisoned, as it 
were, within his own shell; must pre- 
clude, we should suppose, all activity 
and disposition for enterprize. Yet 
there is a season of the year (usually the 
beginning of June) when his exertions 
are remarkable. He then walks on 
tiptoe, and is stirring by five in the morn- 
ing; and traversing the garden, explores 
every wicket and interstice in the fences, 
through which he will escape if possible ; 
and often has eluded the care of the gar- 
dener, and wandered to some distant 
field. The motives that impel him to 
undertake these rambles seem to be of 
the amorous kind; his fancy then be- 
comes intent on sexual attachments, 
which transport him beyond his usual 
gravity, and induce him to forget for a 
time his ordinary solemn deportment. 

It is very possible that Cupid may 
have then been bestriding him. 
White's description looks very like 
the restlessness of passion,— 

Nec tibi Vespero 
Surgente decedunt amores, 
Nec rapidum fugiente solem. 
But the love of liberty and, not 
improbably, an annual migratory 
impulse in search of fresh pasture, 
may have been the prevailing mo- 
tive. At all events, neither he nor 
the other :gseos are without their 
comforts. Each of them is inde- 
pendent of any capricious landlord, 
and both snail and tortoise, if they 
could speak, might say what it isa 
great privilege to be able to say, 
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‘ Death alone can turn me out of this 
house.’ 

The tenacity of life with which 
the Testudinata are gifted would be 
hardly credible to those who have 
not closely studied the subject. No 
well-regulated mind can read of 
some of the experiments which have 
been made to place the fact beyond 
all doubt without being shocked ; 
but averse as every good man must 
be to the infliction of pain or death, it 
is but fair to allow that such experi- 
ments may be more cruel in appear- 
ance than in reality. Redi’s operations 
must have been attended with in- 
stant death if made upon the higher 
and warm-blooded vertebrata. His 
tortoises lived, and showed no signs 
of acute suffering. 

In the beginning of November he 
opened the skull of a land-tortoise, 
removed every particle of brain, and 
cleaned the cavity out. ‘The animal 
was then set at liberty, but instead 
of dying or remaining motionless, it 
groped its way about freely as its 
inclination directed, without the aid 
of sight ; for when the animal was 
deprived of its brain it closed its eyes, 
which it never opened afterwards. 
The wound was left open, but skin- 
ned over in three days, and the tor- 
toise continued to go about till the 
middle of May, when it died. On 
examining the skull, the cavity which 
had contained the brain was found 
empty and clean as it had been left, 
with the exception of one small, dry, 
black clot of blood. 

But this was not a solitary instance. 
Many other land-tortoises were sub- 
jected to the same treatment in 

ovember, January, February, and 
March. The result was similar, with 
some exception; for some moved 
about freely, but others, though they 
showed that they were alive by other 
motions, did not. Freshwater -tor- 
toises, when made the subjects of the 
same experiment, acted like the 
others, but did not live so long. 
But Redi had a notion, that if the 
marine tortoises were deprived of 
their brain they would live for a 
very long time; for having received 
a turtle which was very much wasted 
and faint, he opened its skull and 
treated it in every respect as he had 
treated the land-tortoises, and, ema- 
ciated as it was, it lived six days 
after the operation. 
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But Redi proved the enduring 
vitality of these reptiles by a more 
decisive experiment. In the month 
of November he cut off the head of 
a large tortoise ; the headless animal 
did not expire till twenty-three days 
had elapsed. This decapitated existent 
did not, indeed, move about like those 
which bad only been robbed of their 
brain; but when any mechanical 
stimulus, such as pricking or poking, 
was applied to the anterior or pos- 
terior extremities, the headless trunk 
drew them up with considerable 
liveliness, and exhibited many other 
motions. To free himself from all 
doubt as to the vitality of these ani- 
mals under such circumstances, Redi 
cut off the heads of four other tor- 
toises. ‘Twelve days after decapita- 
tion he opened two of them, when 
he beheld the heart beating, and saw 
the blood enter and leave it. 

These were Redi’s experiments: 
for them he is answerable. But it is 
only just to remark, that in this 
frightful state of life in death there 
may be more of irritability than sen- 
sation. The restoration of mutilated 
organs in the reptiles is wonderful to 
the uninitiated. Look at the eye: a 
subject for Newton. I remember 
to have seen in a large glass bowl a 
number of aquatic lizards, which were 
undergoing the curative and repro- 
ductive process, which kind nature 
had initiated —ay, and carried out 
completely—after they had been de- 
prived of an anterior extremity or an 
eye. In both cases the organs were 
reproduced. Theanterior extremity 
is nothing when compared to the 
organ of vision; but, after all, the 
cornea through which we see such 
glorious sights is nothing but a mo- 
dification of the skin, and the rest of 
that wonderful orb in a low grade of 
animal nature may be easily supplied. 
It may occur to some that the clot 
in the cranium of Redi’s brainless 
tortoise was an attempt to restore the 
great centre of the nervous system ; 
but the probability is, that nature 
was endeavouring to repair the in- 
jury, and to secure as much of life 
as was to be obtained under the 
shocking circumstances. 

The length of time during which 
Redi’s headless tortoise lingered will 
not surprise those who have seen 
how much life remains, and for how 
long, in a turtle after all its wasting 
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by the unhealthy voyage. We have 
been taught, and truly with respect 
to the higher grade of animals, that 
in the blood is the life. But in the 
case of the testudinate which is to 
furnish forth the soup, the calipee, 
the steaks, the currie, for which and 
upon which aldermen live, any one 
i wishes to descend into the 
abysses from which that ambrosial 
feast is furnished forth, may find a 
headless trunk suspended neck down- 
wards that it may bleed more freely, 
and the head placed bill uppermost 
on a cold plate for the resting-place 
of the severed neck. The snapping 
of the jaws of that distant head, and 
the movements of that suspended 
body, have startled more than one 
neophyte who has been taken down 
to see‘ what a turtle can do when 
its head is cut off ;’ especially if, as it 
has happened to some of my friends, 
their fingers have chanced to come 
within reach of the turtle’s bill at 
the snapping moment. 

That such post-decapitation snaps 
and motions should raise horrible 
ideas of comparison is hardly to be 
wondered at; and [ remember this 
instance of the vitality of the turtle’s 
head being brought forward in cor- 
roboration of the sickening story of 
the blush on Charlotte Corday’s 
face, when the brutal executioner 
struck it on the cheek as he held up 
the severed head to the execration of 
the friends of the imp Marat, the 
idol of the canaille that surrounded 
the guillotine. A friend saw an exe- 
cution in Italy by an instrument re- 
sembling the Scottish maiden. He 
was very near the scene of death, 
and when the criminal’s head was 
held up, h> saw the eyes roll from 
7 to left and from left to right. 
Those best qualified to judge, are 
of opinion that this and similar move- 
ments are merely convulsive, and 
that the severed head does not feel. 
To say nothing of the stunning shock 
to the nervous system, more especi- 
ally ifthe ponderous trenchant axe 
falls upon the occiput, as it did in the 
case of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
whose under-jaw was said to have 
been left on the trunk, either from 
his shrinking just before the fatal 
moment, or the shortness of his neck ; 
the blood-vessels of the brain must 
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be so speedily emptied when a per- 
son suffers death by the guillotine, 
that all sensation must vanish in a 
very short space of time: but it is 
very far from clear that the head 
does not continue to live during that . 
short space, and if it feels even for a 
moment or two, who shall say that 
in those moments it may not suffer 
an eternity of agony and shame. It 
has been hinted, that during that 
diabolical French carnival, when ter- 
ror reigned supreme, and fraternity 
—the fraternity of Cain and his bro- 
ther—had reached its culminating 
point, observations were made on 
the newly-severed heads that gave 
evidence of action, if not of feeling, 
after their separation from the bodies 
of the victims of the revolutionary 
tribunal. Some of our readers may 
have heard of another horror of that 
accursed time. At first, when the 
executions were few and far between, 
the body was thrown into quick lime; 
but as the thirst for blood advanced, 
when the guillotine was en perma- 
nence, and though it rested not, could 
not do the work of extermination 
fast enough ; when the cord, and the 
pike, and the sabre, and the musket, 
and the cannon, were all brought into 
action, and the noyades were added 
to the fusillades, the utilitarians be- 
gan to think that the quicklime ope- 
ration was destructive of much good 
animal matter. So the muscle of the 
slaughtered was converted into adi- 
pocere for the candle manufactory, 
and their skins furnished no small 
quantity of exquisite leather. Little 
did the beauty of that age, as she 
charmed all eyes at the ball, think 
whence came the light in which she 
shone, or that the delicate glove 
which set off her more delicate arm 
was not the spoil of the kid.* 

More than enough of these hor- 
rors—may they never rise again to 
shock humanity in our time!—and 
‘return we’—as a most excellent 
judge was wont to say when leading 
back the jury from a digression into 
which he had seduced them, but 
always with the effect of arresting 
their attention more strongly to the 
issue which they had to try—return 
we to the extraordinary vitality ma- 
nifested by the Testudinata under the 
most adverse circumstances. 
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A small tortoise was received in 
this country in the winter ; in a state 
of hybernation, doubtless. The con- 
dition of the little animal never oc- 
curred to the recipient. The head 
and limbs were tucked into the shell, 
and he put it into a drawer with a 
collection of snuff-boxes, intending 
to have it mounted as a companion 
to the rest. The drawer was not 
opened for many months, and when 
it was, it smelt, as the proprictor 
thought, rather musty. He there- 
fore pulled it out on a fine, warm, 
moist, autumnal day, exposed it to 
the open air on the outside of a win- 
dow, and went where his business 
called him. When he returned, he 
thought he would take a look at his 
drawer, and as soon as he cast a 
glance upon it, he saw, as he thought, 
one of his snuff-boxes walking about. 
He rubbed his eyes, and looked 

ain. His senses had not deceived 
him, for there was the tortoise roused 
from his long, long sleep, by the 
genial atmosphere; and, though it 
was not exactly in the state to make 
soup for a fairy alderman, it soon 
gained strength under kind treat- 
ment, and lived long. 

The alleged length of time during 
which suspended animation may be 
continued, with the power of again 
resuming the functions of life, would 
be considered as fit only for fable 
were it not confirmed beyond all 
doubt. Hear honest and true Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who thus relates a 
somewhat extraordinary anecdote of 
some flies which had undergone a 
similar fate to that of ‘ poor Cla- 
rence,’ but with a much more happy 
result to some of the party :— 

They had been drowned in Madeira 
wine, apparently about the time when it 
was bottled in Virginia, to be sent hither 
(to London). At the opening of one of 
the bottles at the house of a friend where I 
then was, three drowned flies fell into the 
first glass which was filled. Having heard 
it remarked that drowned flies were ca- 
pable of being revived by the rays of the 
sun, I proposed making the experiment 
upon these: they were, therefore, ex- 

osed to the sun upon a sieve, which 
fad been employed to strain them out of 
the wine. In less than three hours two of 
them began by degrees to recover life. 
They commenced by some convulsive 
motions in the thighs, and at length they 
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raised themselves upon their legs, wiped 
their eyes with their fore-feet, beat and 
brushed their wings with their hind-feet, 
and soon after began to fly,—finding 
themselves in old England without know- 
ing how they came thither. The third 
continued lifeless till sunset, when, losing 
all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

The philosopher thus improves the 
occasion :— 

I wish it were possible, from this in- 
stance, to invent a method of embalming 
drowned persons, in such a manner that 
they might be recalled to life at any 
period, however distant; for, having a 
very ardent desire to see and observe the 
state of America an hundred years hence, 
I should prefer to any ordinary death 
the being immersed in a cask of Madeira 
wine, with a few friends, till that time, 
to be recalled to life by the solar warmth 
of my dear country.* 

Now, Heaven forbid, that in this 
incredulous time any doubt should 
be thrown upon this comfortable 
story; but I have somewhere met 
with another account of the extra- 
ordinary longevity of a fly. The 
relator, when in Germany, was pro- 
mised by his host a superlative wine 
which had been ten years in bottle. 
The well-corked flask was produced, 
and while mine host was descantin 
on its age and merits, and holding it 
up to the light, he, to whom it was 
offered, beheld between his eye and 
the sun a fly vigorously struggling 
on the surface of the wine. Modest 
as he was, he could not resist his 
impulse to point out the struggler, 
observing that the venerable insect 
had, no doubt, been kept in health 
and vigour by the elixir vite in the 
bottle. ‘The innkeeper—and this is 
the strangest part of the story—was 
abashed; and in his confusion was 
surprized into a declaration that he 
never would tell another lie. 

The old nursery-book told us, and 
told us truly, under usual circum- 
stances, that 
The tortoise securely from danger does 

dwell, 
When he tucks up his head and his tail 
in his shell. 

The true Terrapenes, or, as those 
land -tortoises are called by Jack, 
‘ Turpins, may defy the general 
chapter of accidents, though there 
may be no safety either for him or 
the poet, on whose bald head a rap- 
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torial bird may drop the reptile 
from on high, taking the calvarium 
for a stone. With a dorsal buckler 
constructed principally out of eight 
pairs of ribs, united towards their 
middle by a succession of angular 
lates, into which the ribs are, as 
it were, inlaid; and a plastron or 
breastplate composed of nine pieces, 
each of which, with one exception, 
are pairs, the ninth being placed be- 
tween the four anterior pieces, with 
the two first of which it generally 
coheres, when it is not articulated 
with the four, and the whole form- 
ing in the adult a strong breast- 
and-belly plate—compact in all its 

rts, and united on each side to the 
oral buckler, the whole being so 
framed and composed as to resist a 
very high degree of pressure, or a 
powerful blow,—the land-tortoise has 
only to offer the passive resistance 
of its defensive armour to set at 
nought the attacks of ordinary ene- 
mies. There is one genus of land- 
tortoises* which does not grow to 
such a size, or carry such ponderous 
armour, as those of the genus,7'estudo, 
that has a still farther safeguard 


ainst the predatory animals to 
whose attempts it is exposed. In 


this form the anterior portion of the 
plastron, reaching backward to the 
space occupied by the two first pairs 
of sternal plates, is susceptible of 
motion. Under the strongly-marked 
suture of the second with the third 
pair, is the elastic ligament which 
serves for a hinge. When the ani- 
mal wishes to open this movable 
lid, under which, when closed, the 
head and fore-feet are closely boxed 
up, it lowers the lid, protrudes 
its head and fore-feet, and walks 
or feeds till danger approaches, 
when it draws them in, raises the 
lid, and thus shuts itself up in a 
compact box; for the edges of this 
operculum on hinges fit close as wax 
to those of the carapace, which here 
forms a sort of animated door-case. 
Thus the animal has nothing to fear 
in front; and behind, it is securely 
protected by its enlarged and deep- 
ened plastron, under which the pos- 
terior extremities and tail can be en- 
tirely and snugly drawn up. Among 
the marsh-tortoisesf there is a simi- 


* Pyxis. 
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lar conformation ; and the species so 
protected have obtained the apt name 
of Box-tortoises. 

But, as if Nature were determined 
to show that she can vary any plan, 
however ingenious, she has thought 
fit toturn out of hand another phase 
of this box-like construction, and in 
Kinyzis we have it behind instead of 
before. The tortoises of this group 
are gifted with the power of moving 
the posterior part of their carapace, 
which they can lower and apply to 
their plastron, so as completely to 
close the box behind, as those of the 
genus Pyzis close the anterior part 
of their shells. But in Kinyzis there 
is no hinge-like apparatus as there is 
in Pyzis. In Kinyzis the bones bend; 
and, in consequence of their thinness 
and elasticity, the carapace can be 
bent down at the will of the animal, 
so as to approximate the plastron. 
A sinuous line, on which the animal 
mechanism operates, is indicated ex- 
ternally between the penultimate and 
anti-penultimate marginal plate ; and 
this point, or rather, line of flexion, 
is furnished with a tissue partaking. 
of the nature of fibre and cartilage. 

But which of the land-tortoises 
furnished the shell—the chorded 
shell, dear to Apollo and the Muses ? 

Pausanias says, that it was a spe- 
cies which was found in the Arcadian 
woods; and it very probably was 
that now known as Testudo Greca. 
Others declare that it was an African 
species (whose carapace and dried 
tendons gave out a sound when 
struck by Mercury, who found it 
after an inundation of the Nile) that 
furnished the hint for the lyre. 

The Elodians, or marsh-tortoises, 
are gifted with far gr@ater activity 
than their terrestrial relations. They 
swim with great facility, and make a 
much quicker march on land, lead- 
ing a predatory, quisquilious, amphi- 
bious life, and frequenting sluggish 
streams, the lake, the pond, and the 
marsh. Their food consists princi- 
pally of freshwater molluscous ani- 
mials, tailless and tailed batrachians,{ 
and annelids, or worm-like creatures. 

The honeymoon of these elodians 
endures for many weeks at a certain 
time of the year; and their pro- 
longed loves are blest with a goodly 
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batch of spherical eggs, without any 
calcareous shell, but as white as those 
of the other chelonians. The nest is 
a shallow cavity in the earth, scraped 
out by the female ; and the banks of 
the waters, wherein she spends much 
of her time, are generally selected ; 
for her instinct teaches her that 
such a locality offers a refuge to the 
young, who take refuge in the wa- 
ters from their numerous enemies as 
soon as they are hatched. 

And here it may be observed that 
the Chersians, or land-tortoises, are, 
as a general rule, feeders on vegeta- 
bles ; the Thalassians, or sea-tortoises, 
commonly known as turtles, both ve- 
getarian (in some cases almost en- 
tirely so) and carnivorous ; while 
the Elodians, or marsh-tortoises, and 
the Potamians, or river -tortoises, 
which may both be classed under 
one common head, the gradation 
being almost insensible, are sup- 
ported on animal food, the prey 
being generally taken in a living 
state. In conformity with this dis- 
pensation, the anterior extremity of 
the upper bill in the majority of 
species exhibits a large notch, and on 
each side of it a sufficiently strong 
tooth, reminding the observer of the 
beak of the higher raptorial birds. 

In some of this group, Nature, 
which in the chelonian forms which 
we have already noticed had con- 
tented herself with a lid either be- 
fore or behind, carries out what may 
be termed the box principle, by mak- 
ing, as in the genus Cistudo, a mov- 
able lid both before and behind. In 
this subgenus a cartilage attaches the 
wide oval plastron to the buckler. 
This cartilage is movable both be- 
fore and behgnd, turning on the same 
transversal mesial hinge, and, at the 
will of the animal, presenting no- 
thing but a well-closed box to the 
prying eyes of the enemy. In Kino- 
sternon, also, the oval sternum is 
movable before and behind on a 
fixed piece; but in Staurotypus, the 
thick cruciform sternum is mov- 
able in front only. In others again, 
Platysternon and Emysaura, for ex- 
ample, the plastron is immovable. 

The Potamians, or true river-tor- 
toises, whose species have been con- 
founded under the name of Trionyz, 
have among them some which grow 
to a considerable size. To say no- 
thing ofone which was kept by Pen- 
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nant, and weighed twenty pounds, 
seventy pounds have been stated as 
the weight attained by certain indi- 
viduals, Inhabiting the streams 
and rivers, or great lakes of the 
warmer regions of the earth, their 
habits are generally similar. Swim- 
ming with much ease either upon or 
beneath the surface of the water, 
they pursue young crocodiles, other 
reptiles and fishes, which their agility 
enables them to make their prey. 
They are also said to be great de- 
stroyers of the eggs of the crocodiles, 
especially in the Nile and the Ganges. 
The angler baits his hook for them 
with small fishes or other living 
bait, unless his skill enables him so 
to play a dead or artificial one as to 
deceive the sharp eyes of these tor- 
toises, whose flesh is considered very 
good for the table. If he goes out 
with proper tackle, the sport is satis- 
factory enough ; but one of them 
took the fly of a justly-celebrated 
singer and skilful disciple of old 
Izaak’s school, while he was fishing 
for trout. He thought he had got hold 
of an old boat; but, unwieldy as his 
prize was, he would probably have 
landed it if left to himself. His 
stupid attendant, however, rushed 
forward and seized the line, which 
thus deprived of the spring of the rod 
could not bear the strain, and the 
potamian got clear off. 

Islets, rocks, floating timber, or 
the trunks of fallen trees on the 
banks, are the favourite places of 
resort to which these tortoises come 
for repose during the night. But 
they are very wary, and the least 
noise sends them immediately into 
the water. They are troublesome 
customers to those who are not aware 
of their mode of attack. When they 
seize their prey, or are on the de- 
fensive, they suddenly and most ra- 
pidly dart out their retracted head 
and long neck, like lightning, biting 
most sharply; and rarely relaxing 
their hold till they have taken the 
piece, into which they have fixed 
their cutting and pertinacious bill, 
out. The fisherman, therefore, either 
cuts off their heads as soon as he 
has secured them, or reins them up 
with a sort of bridle, so as to pre- 
vent the dreaded bite; and in this 
last state, I have been told, they are 
often exposed alive for sale in the 
markets. 
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In the months of April or May, 
the sandy spots on the banks of the 
rivers or lakes which have a good 
exposure to the sun are sought out 
by the females, as the places of de- 
posit of their eggs, to the amount 
of some fifty or sixty; and in July 
the young make their appearance. 
The patience of a German is pro- 
verbial; with the eternal pipe in his 
mouth, he calmly follows out his 
subject, and follows it out well; but 
when we find Monsieur Lesueur pa- 
tiently counting the ova in the ovary 
of a potamian mother, and delibe- 
rately giving the results, we pause, 
and thank the gods who have dis- 
posed the mercurial mind of one of 
our near neighbours to quietly settle 
down to ovarian statistics. In the 
ovary of a pregnant potamian M. 
Lesueur counted twenty ripe eggs, 
ready to come forth at the bidding 
of Dame Nature. Then he saw a 
quantity of ova, varying in size from 
that of a pin’s head to the goodly 
volume of rotundity which they at- 
tain, when the calcareous coat, which 
is necessary for the protection of the 
egg when it is exposed to the dan- 
gers of this world, is superadded : 
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what ‘the tottle of the whole’ is, 
may be ascertained by those who 
feel disposed to inquire of M. Le- 
sueur; and if they will consult the 
oracle, they will rise from the con- 
sultation wiser men, unless they have 
sounded all the shallows and depths 
of testudinate life. 

But enough, and for the reader 
who is not zoologically disposed, 
more than enough. He has been 
led, if he has condescended to follow, 
from the land to the marsh, from 
the marsh to the lake, stream, and 
river, the residences of the various 
modifications of testudinate life. A 
short repose should be placed at his 
disposal before, in the course of our 
narrative, he follows these great 
rivers of the old and new world, 
in which the freshwater - tortoises 
disport themselves, into that ocean 
in which all rivers, great and small, 
are lost. But there, in that bound- 
less waste of waters, we shall find 
that Nature has modified the Che- 
lonian type into the Thalassian shape, 
which occupies a distinguished repti- 
lian place in the present world, and 
in that which is gone for ever. 


ROME IN PEACE. 


eae be to Heaven! yon grove of sombre pines, 
Whose several tops, like feathers in one wing 
Folded o'er one another, hang in air, 


From yonder city hides me. 


From its sound, 


Low but mysterious, urgent, agitating, 

Not distance only, but those city walls 

Immense (how oft at noontide have I watched 
The long green lizard from thei. fissures glance, 
And glide from thicket-mantled tower to tower), 


Not less protect me. 


Thanks once more to Heaven ! 


This nook in which I lie, this grassy isle, 
Amid the burnt brake nested, hath no name: 


No legend haunts it. 


Unalarmed I turn, 


Confronted by no despot from the grave, 

By no inscription startled. If this spot 

Was trod of old by consul or by king, 

It is my privilege to be ignorant : 

They lived and died. If here the Roman twins 
Tugged at the she-wolf, they have had their day. 
Yon lambs have now their hour; and I, a stranger; 
Following the path their feet have worn, here find 


Their cool recess, and share it. 


Pretty thrush ! 


Possess thy soul in peace, and sing at will, 
Sharpening thy clear, expostulating note, 


Or softening, 'mid the branches. 


Thou art free: 
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Save that hereditary song, no tie 

Connects thee with the past. Complacent stream! 
Sufficient to solicit and reward 

An unconstrained attention, thou to me 

(A lover of the torrents ere I heard them) 

This day art dearer far than alpine floods, 

In whose abysmal voices all the sounds 

Of all the vales are met and reconciled. 

From admiration I desire repose ; 

Rest from that household foe, a beating heart ; 
Yea, from all thought exemption save such thoughts 
As, lightly wafted towards us, leave us lightly, 
And, like the salutation of those winds 

That curl yon ilex leaves, if sweets they bring, 
Bequeath a sweeter freshness. Three weeks since 
To me this dell of grass had seemed a prison, 

And hours here spent ignoblest apathy. 

The change, whence comes it? Fevered nights and days, 
Make answer. Answer thou, mysterious city, 
Whose shade eclipsed the world a thousand years. 
Tomb, aqueduct, and porch I visited, 

And strove with adulating thoughts to clasp, 

And could not; for as some vast tree, the sire 

Of woods, flings off the span of infant arms, 

So by its breadth and compass Rome rebuked 

My sympathies. The ‘lesser,’ verily, 

‘Is of the greater blessed ;’ and Love, a gift, 

Falls back, repulsed, from that which scorns its aid ; 
From that which, solitary in its vastness, 

Admits no measurement, nor condescends 

To be in portions grasped ; from that which yields 
No crevice to the climber’s hand or foot; 

Whose height o’erawes our winged aspirations, 
Like some steep cliff of oceay in whose shade 

The circling sea-birds wail. And yet unable, 
With soul-unburdening love, to clasp thee, Rome, 
Much more was I unable to forget thee. 

I mused in city wastes, where pitying earth 

Takes back into her breast huge fragments strewn 
Around, like bones of savage beasts extinct ; 

From wreck to wreck I roamed. My very dreams 
Nested in obscure haunts and vaults unhealthy. 
Ruin on ruin pressed, rivals in death, 

Like grave dislodging grave in churchyards choked. 
Virtue alone no record here possessed. 

Triumphant Pillar, and vain-glorious Arch 
Towered in blue sky. Voluptuous Baths laid bare 
Colossal vice; and one great Temple, meet 

For that promiscuous worship Statecraft loves, 
Lifted its haughty dome and pillared front. 

I sought Cornelia’s house, but found instead 

The Cesars’ Palace; sacred fanes (elsewhere 

First found and last remembered monuments) 

I sought, but found instead the Coliseum ; 

That theatre of blood, where sat enthroned, 
Swollen with the rage of Roman merriment, 

The Roman people, like an idol served 

With human victims. 


From its own excess 
Triumphant Evil suffers confutation. 
Not here where, tested by the extreme it reached, 
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The imperial instinct stands unmasked — not here 
Can the sword’s conquests subjugate the soul. 

A lucid interval perforce is ours, 

By these memorials sobered. Warlike sounds 
Confirm, not break a sleeper’s martial dream ; 

And energies of mind shut out full oft 

That truth to babes revealed. The race that here 
Trod down their brethren daily, in their day 
Might plead some poor excuse. Each war to them 
Some singular necessity might urge, 

Or final peace impledge : but we who stand 
Outfaced at once mid all the trophies reared 

By men who gloried in their shame ; who pace 
O'er Tullia’s way to reach Domitian’s halls ; 

Who in one choir behold the British Queen 

And earlier Sabine maid ; who hear at once 

The wail of Veii and the falling roofs 

Of Carthage, till monotonous becomes 

The cry of nations, and the tale of blood 

A tedious recitation ; we who scan, 

Marbled in Rome, the form of injured Earth, 

And trace her wounds, and count each accurate pang 
In that dread victim by Rome’s talon and beak 
Gray'n and recorded, we are scantly moved 

On martial sway to dote. England, my country! 
Never be thine that praise which Rome ensued ; 
Her course (o’er-ruled, no doubt, for good), shun thou! 
Call back thine eagles to the cliffs they love ; 
Revere the landmarks of all lands. ‘The sea, 

Thy servant, knows his limits: know thine own. 
Put from thee, like a God whose bound is fixed, 
Earth-worshipped Power not thine, though in thy grasp. 
Be thine to show the nations for what cause 

The nations are. ‘Teach thou the potentates 

Why power committed was to mortal hand. 

By equal laws perfect the work of Law, 

To each man measuring forth a virtuous sphere 
For action and for rest; each man to each 
Subordinate in service. Shield the weak 

From toils that blight them: free your household slaves. 
Alone, the State is barren. From on high 

Those influences descend which fertilize 

The soil she sows and fences: therefore be sure 
That heavenly Stranger lodged within thy gates 
Receive due honours. Bid new temples rise 

In noisome alley; and beside them rear 

The sanctuaries of charity, and halls 

Where human learning feeds on truths divine. 

Let those who wander from their native shores, 
To plant the name of England and her hopes 

By trackless seas and streams unnamed, bear with them 
The ties of life, the laws, the arts, the faith, 

Which make a nation of a savage horde. 

Let tribes barbaric bless thee for their peace. 

From mountain top, far isle, and desert waste, 

The trumpet blow, and sing the song of man 
From servile appetites redeemed, and thus 

To sanctioned freedom by a living way 

Restored, and earth henceforth as Eden fair. 


O Vision long departed of large hope, 
And manners pure and more than mortal life, 
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How from the gates of Heaven dost thou thine eyes 
Turn back upon me! - By what law obscure, 
That mates things opposite, dost thou descend 
And pitch thy spotless tent on Tyber’s banks ? 
The tawny Tyber is no mountain rill 

To slake thy sacred thirst. His muddied fount 
Thou canst not bathe in. Say, can Virtue walk 
In space choked up by Evil? Can she write 
Her mandates in a sailed and blotted book ? 

The Future here is mortgaged to the Past. 

Hope breathes no gales of promise o’er that plain 
On which malaria broods: amid the tombs 

Her foot moves slowly, and where Hope is lame 
The social duties languish. To uprear 

A prostrate column on its crumbling base 

Is here an honoured augury ; to restore 

Some temple rotting in unhealthy swamp 

Is here a reign’s achievement. Art remains — 
(O that the dead had burial and found rest!) 
Her lifeless body, stretched across the street, 
Blocks up the public ways. The artist's study, 
Of old a hermit’s cell, where Mind recluse, 
Pillowed on stores aforetime wrung from Thought 
By Passion, by Experience drawn from Life, 

Saw visions as in Patmos, and set forth 

‘The shapes it saw, is now a wrangling shop 

For them that buy and sell. In ancient time 
The painter was a preacher, whose sage hand 
Pictured high thought. If Martyrdom that thought, 
The radiant face of confessor unmoved, 
Expressed full well that death which is a birth 
Into the realms of light. If Faith that thought, 
Lo! where St. Jerome, eremite and saint, 

A dweller among rocks, himself a rock, 

Wasted and gaunt, fast-worn, and vigil-blind, 
Dying, draws near in faith (with both hands clasped, 
And awe-struck lip) to Him, the invisible, 

And on that ‘ Last Communion’ hanging, rests 
The weight of all his being. If be mused 

On purity, ah, mark that seer (nor young, 

Nor female) who a lily holds, and sees 

Writ in its depths the life white-robed of them 
Who follow still the Lamb! How oft, how gladly, 
On such fair picture, found in village church 

Or home sequestered, has my spirit fed. 

But here in Rome, the centre of all Art, 

Her sanctifying influence Art hath lost: 

Her health is here in rank abundance drowned. 
The prosperous paint for profit. Pictures old 
Are to vain-glorious eminence reduced ; 

And from the spots that gave them meaning torn, 
Hang now in brute confusion ranged round walls 
At which the crowd stands gazing. Art of old, 
Handmaid of Faith, prophet that witness bore 

Of God, not self, nor came in her own name ; 
Initiate in the ideal truth that spans 

The actual scope of things, and thence advanced 
To stand great Nature’s meek interpreter, 

In Rome is throned a queen; and keeps her court 
In galleries whose marble labyrinths, 

Like cities peopled by a race of stone, 

Branch forth unnumbered. Breathlessly we turn ; 
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And sigh for stillness, sigh for utter peace, 

For darkness, or our northern twilight drawn 
In dewy gentleness o’er pastures broad, 

Whose cool serenity of blue and green 

Lures the tense spirit forth, and in a bath 

Of relaxation soft, soothes and contents it— 

Too much of ostentatious aid unasked ! 

Are we so weak within? Can we advance 

No step without a crutch? no lessons learn, 
Save lessons thrust upon us? Can we catch 

In Nature's music manifold no voice 

But sad confessions of her nothingness ? 

Trust we in dead things only? Nature lives! 
Her moving clouds, the rapture of her waves ; 
Her rural haunts domestic ;—nooks sunwarmed 
Endeared to babe and greybeard ;—her expanse 
Of fruitful plains, with hamlet, hall, and tower, 
Homestead and hedge, in autumn’s glistening air, 
Drawn out, at eve, or by the ferment dazed 

Of summer sunrise, or on vernal noon 

Melting in pearly distance like our dreams 

For man’s far welfare ;—her mysterious glens, 
That with the substance of one shade are thronged, 
And other habitant have none, that speak 

Of God and God alone ;—transpierce the heart 
With wisdom less imposed on man than won 
From man’s resources. Nature’s demonstrations, 
Maternal, not scholastic, need have none 

Of diagram. Her own face is their proof, 
Subduing in the pathos of its smiles, 

Or power of eye. And being infinite 

Her life is all in every part, her lore 

In lowliest shape is perfect. Thou frail flower, 
Anemoné! that near my grassy couch, 

By a breath shaken which I scarcely feel, 

Thy gracious head, as though in worship, bowest 
Down on thy mother’s lap—in thee, in thee 

(1 seek no further) lives that power supreme, 
Whereof the artists boast. Immaculate Beauty 
In thy humility doth dominate, 

Is of thy tremblings proud, and gladly clothed 
In thy light garb of colours and fair forms, 
Looks up and smiles. I pluck thee from thy bed— 
Lie lightly on a breast that weary grows 

Of haughtier burthens: cool a fevered heart 
That, seeking better things, hath sought in vain. 
Be thou my monitor: let me sum up. 

What have I chiefly learned from human life ? 
That life as brief as thine is to be praised : 

That life’s best blessings are the joys we tread 
To death unseen, chasing inventions vain: 

That He who made thee, made the heavens and earth, 
And man; and that in Him is life alone. 

Thine ancestress that bloomed in Puradise, 
Possessed no softer voice to celebrate 

(Joining the visual chorus of all worlds) 

Her great Creator's glory. 


Hark that peal! 
From countless domes that high in sunlight shake, 
A thousand bells roll forth their harmonies. 


The city, by the noontide flame oppressed, 
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And sheltered long in sleep, awakes. Even now, 
Along the Pincian steep, with youthful step 

To dignity subdued, collegiate trains 

Follow their grave preceptors. Courts grass-grown, 
That echoed long some fountain’s lonely splash, 
Now ring more Salty, smitten by the steeds 

Of prince, or prelate of the Church, athirst 

For some cold villa’s shade. That peal again! 
And now the linked procession moves abroad, 
Untwining slowly its voluminous folds. 

It pauses — through the dusky archway drawn, 
It vanishes—upcoiled at last, and still, 

Girdling the Coliseum’s central cross, 

The sacred serpent rests. With stealthy motion 
So slid the Esculapian snake of old 

Forth from the darkness. In Hesperian isle 

So rested, coiled around the mystic stem, 

The watcher of the fruit. Tbe day draws on. 
The multitudinous thrill of quickening life 
Vibrates through all the city, while its blood 
Flows back from vein to vein. That sound prevails 
In convent walks by rustling robe trailed o'er. 
Like hum of insects unbeheld, it throbs 

Through orange-scented cloistral gardens dim. 

It deepens with the concourse onward borne 
Between those statued saints that guard thy bridge, 
St. Angelo, and past the Adrian ‘Tomb. 

It swells within those colonnades, whose arms, 
Open alike at all times, and to all, 

Receive once more the concourse from all lands— 
The lofty English noble, student pale 

From Germany, diplomatist from France, 

Far Grecian patriarch, or Armenian priest, 

Or royal exile. From thy marble roofs, 

St. Peter’s, in whose fastnesses abide, 

Like Arab tribe encamped, the bands ordained 
To guard them from the aggressive elements— 
From those aérial roofs, to whispering depths 

Of Catacombs by pilgrims visited, 

The murmur spreads, like one broad wind that lifts 
Ere morn the sighing shrouds of fleet becalmed. 
The churches fill; the relics forth are brought : 
Screened by rich fretwork the monastic apse 
Resounds the hoarse chant, like an ocean cave : 
And long ere yet that obelisk which once 
Shadowed the Nile, across the Lateran court 
Protrudes its evening shade, like silver stars, 
Before white altars glimmering, lights shall burn, 
And solitary suppliants in far spots 

Weep before sainted patrons. Rome, O Rome, 
How nearly hast thou grazed Perfection’s goal ! 
How far run past it! Excellence supreme, 

In thee corrupted, breeds Religion’s plague — 
The salt of earth, if scattered, here in heaps, 
Taints the free air. Midway those heavens and earth 
Closed in man’s soul, the angelic is brought low 
By that same music which the mortal lifts, 

And Good with Il in spurious wedlock joined. 
False miracles with true traduce the truth : 

The memory of the martyrs is down trod 

By legendary saints. Too much of all things! 
Too much of learning, for the end thereof 
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Is ignorance of God. Too much of wisdom, 
Whose dotage turns to childish helplessness :— 
Too much of faith’s rewards and ornaments — 
She dies beneath their burden. The strait road 
To heaven is here so thronged with guides to heaven, 
That none can freely pass. In ritual types 

The truth is so apparelled, that her robe 

Is more than she; and (faith to sight subdued) 
A mockery of the great Triumphant Church 
Supplants the Militant, and feeds on sweets 

Her starved and nerveless soldiers. Moral lore, 
In Church tradition merged no more can yield 
That Church frank witness, or extrinsic health. 
The sacred calling has itself become 

An art of government, and sacred science 

A craft professional and technical. 

The human heart, religion’s slave, not servant, 
Corrupts her master to avenge her wrong. 
Fecbly the affections move: the winds of heaven 
Faint under loads of incense. 


O my friends! 
That sojourning at Rome are pure from Rome, 
Glad am I that ye move not with the crowd. 

In cool Egeria’s fount perhaps, even now 

Your hands ye bathe ; or in your shadowy home, 
Faithful in absence, put aside the page 

Stamped with the dreams of painters old, to gaze 
In memory upon living forms more dear. .. 
Friends, sisters, brothers,—yea, the youngest babe 
That beautifies their hearth. Speak on. I, too, 
Am gladdened by your gladness. Speak aloud! 
The babe born yesterday in worth is more 

Than all yon crowd exultsin. She that bore him 
Knows well if he be dear, and is not mad. 
Precious to her that infant as to Eve 

Her first-born, when the Promise stood fulfilled : 
Inheritor of earth as much—far more— 

Than if its only heir. Rejoice, thou mother! 

He lives: the idols of the world are dead. 

He is immortal : states and empires die. 

Diffused through all his being there abides 
Infinitude sphering infinitude 

Of Reason, Love, and Will. Sufficient cause 

It had been for the making of the earth 

That on its orb that wanderer through space 
Might rest his wing a moment. 


As a mist 
That strives no longer, swept by quiring winds 










































From some peaked mountain, my oppression leaves me. 


The world is mine once more. Refreshed I rise ; 
And gales of life from that celestial bourne 
Whereto we tend strike on me. With soft shock 
Yon almond bower lets fall its summer snow. 
The sun is setting. ‘The despotic day 

Which, blessing earth with increase, suffered none 
To lift a grateful eye, hath heard his doom ; 


And round him folds his robes, blood-stained and golden, 


With dignity to die. Like haughty hopes 
From one reduced by sickness, from the clouds 
Their pageantries are melting: and ere long 

No hue save that translucent, tender, green, 
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Will speak of pomps gone by. ‘The increasing wind, 
Incumbent on the pine-grove’s summit broad, 
Gathers in volumed strengili. Within its vaults 
An omnipresent and persistent whisper 

Waxes in loudness. Well might I believe 

The hosts angelic, who with guardian care 

Urging belike the seasons in their course, 

Circle the earth, even now on wings outspread 
Were rustling o’er me, countless as sea-sands. 
Glorious and blessed armies! free ye are 

From man’s illusions. Passing in one flight 

Calpé and Athens,—all that makes renowned 

This many-mountained, many-citied globe, 

To you our schemes of empery must seem 

Like some poor maniac’s towers in charcoal sketched 
(Airy possession) on his cell's bare wall ; 

Our science like that knowledge won from touch 
By one born blind; our arts like gems minute, 
Poor fragments crumbled from your spheres eterne. 
Pity us, then, bright Spirits, for ye know 

The weakness of our strength ; the poverty 

Ye know, which we for wealth misdeem, exchanging 
The gold of Truth Intuitive and One 

(Shared, not divided) for the baser coin 

Of Thought Discursive, scattered through the world. 
Ye know the sad vacuity of hearts 

With trifles filled, and thence from Him averse 

In love for whom is clasped the love of all things, 
And their possession. Starlike in your ken, 

By distance and that haze called ancientness, 
Unfooled ye are. All things that truly live 

And die not, all realities divine, 

Live in the light of an eternal Present 

And prime perpetual. Him whom we revere 

As patriarch, ye behold a white-haired babe, 

Poor, heaven-protected infant of fourscore. 

His course accomplished, still in him ye see 

His mother’s new delight,—a bud dried up, 

Dropt from the human stem at noon, ere night 
Blown forth into the darkness. Spirits blest! 

The sun that runs before you rises ever, 

For ever sets, reigns ever throned at noon : 

Past, Present, Future mingle in your sight, 

And Time its tortuous stream spreads to a lake 
Girt by and imaging Eternity, 

Between whose mirror and the infinite vault 

Ye in the radiance bask. 


Bask on, bright Spirits! 
Bathe in the beam of Godhead ; or fulfil 
With awe your ministries of love; in man 
That seeing which they saw not who of old 
The Galilean mocked. By death absolved, 
Man o’er the ruins of the world shall rise : 
Yea, from the height of heaven, the throne of God, 
Look forth upon a universe renewed, 
And your resplendent hosts :—His hand shall raise, 
And, with the voice supreme blending his own, 
Shall bless you, and pronounce you ‘ very good.’ 


There is in Rome a temple, by what chance 
rest Ths ot: seldom seen and small 
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It stands ; but Time has spared its fragile frieze, 
And circle of light pillars. Fair that fane, 
Inviolate, and on its humble front 

A brightness hangs unscattered, undissolved. 

A child that passed me named it by a name 
That held me long in musing—Vesta’s Temple. 
Vesta! thy priestess was she, of that fane 

A servant sacrilegious, who gave birth 


To Rome's predestined founder. 


But the flame 


On thy dread altar shook not when she fell. 
By purer hands maintained, its primal spark 
From stormy age to age transmitted still 


The luminous tradition. 
Omen of hope! 


Hail, O hail, 
That more than Vestal light 


To Christian Rome vouchsafed, howe’er obscured, 
Now in this night-time of a world at war, 

By mists of error from the sense exhaled, 

Lives yet at heart, and forth, at last, shall burst 


In venerable brightness. 


Should I die 


At Rome, no consecrated soil I seek 

In Rome’s basilicas, nor there where rest 
My countrymen, beyond the city wall.— 
Beside the fane of Vesta make my grave. 


THE AGE OF VENEER. 


Cuapter I. 


MONG the industrial pursuits 
which distinguish the English 
nation, the manufacture of public 
opinion is one not the least remark- 
able. Like the great majority of 
our other gigantic operations, it is 
—— openly in the eyes of man- 
ind,—that is to say, to those who 
choose to take the trouble of inquir- 
ing, all the processes and their results 
are accessible enough. There is, in 
fact, no secret, except for those to 
whom all things are a mystery—the 
apathetic or the credulous. The 
manufacture of public opinion, too, 
resembles the great staple manufac- 
tures of the country, in some of its 
general characteristics. The most 
powerful and important factories are 
in the hands, generally speaking, of 
large capitalists, who carry on their 
operations on a grand scale,—so 
grand as, by their giant size and 
many-handed ramifications, almost to 
dignify an otherwise ignoble pursuit. 
Competition, too, is carried on, in 
this branch of manufacture, with 
remarkable energy and activity. 
There are some ‘ houses’ who pride 
themselves on having only the most 
scientific and accomplished workmen 


—persons to whom the perversion of 
the true, or the skilful suggestion of 
the false, is a facile, and even almost 
an amusing pursuit,—who will never 
degrade themselves by allowing their 
pens to trifle with less than the re- 
putation of a statesman, a philoso- 
pher, or a sovereign, or the welfare 
of a nation,—men who, while singing 
at their work, are ruthless in logic 
and rancorous in sarcasm ; who smile 
while they smite, and murder while 
they smile. Such men will pull you 
down a chancellor, for example, or 
stab with the envenomed weapons of 
slander a diplomatist or a statesman, 
will varnish over a dexterous par- 
tizan with the superficials of great- 
ness, or so disguise a benefactor of 
mankind that he shall seem a demon 
in human shape. They areso highly 
trained, and so masterly in their 
craft, that to them may be entrusted 
with certitude any duty of the kind, 
however difficult or however danger- 
ous. Their minds, ‘subdued to 
what they work in,’ acquire, by con- 
stant practice and emulation, a kind 
of relish for their profession. The 
more gigantic—nay, even the more 
loathsome the task, the greater the 
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intellectual triumph, either over t' uth 
or over conscience. Thus, to fit a 
capricious autocrat with the guise of 
a benignant and paternal sovereign, 
—to make a drunken king pass for 
a profound statesman, and to attri- 
bute to his solemn cogitations in the 
cabinet his passionate impulses in his 
cups,—to libel as Socialists, Demo- 
crats, a peaceful and upward-striving 
nation, eal itself, with vast and 
painful effort, from the abysses of 
sin and anarchy,—to crush by ca- 
lumny a noble nation struggling for 
freedom,—these, though labours for 
a Satan, are but holiday amusements 
for such highly-trained craftsmen as 
these choice intellectual gladiators, 
who, at the bidding of their masters, 
the great contractors for public opin- 
ion in England, are ever ready to 
rush into the arena, and to maul 
with equal gusto and relish a Christ- 
ian, a Pagan, or a Jew. 

But these great contracting houses 
are few. You cannot buy a human 
soul, except at a high price. You 
cannot go into the market and pur- 
chase the faculties of an educated 
English gentleman, with his sense of 
honour and love of truth included 
in the bargain, except for a good 
round sum. It must be something 
in the nature of immense power, of 
secured indemnity against the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, or a dazzling im- 
mediate temptation to the baffled 
adventurer or the timid recluse. It 
is obvious that the large contrac- 
tors only can effect this. Asa natu- 
ral consequence, there are smaller 
‘ houses,’——establishments of various 
sorts engaged in the manufacture of 
public opinion, who cannot afford to 
pay such high terms, and who, 
therefore, cannot employ the more 

ractised artificers. It is noticeable, 

owever, that what is thereby lost 
in talent is often gained in truth and 
honesty. The rough, raw material 
of thought, is rudely hewn and 
shaped ; but it will more often stand 
the test of scrutiny than the more 
showy, superficial, and attractive 
works of the superior artists. There 
is a third and widely-spread class of 
fabricators of public opinion, who, 
from some cause or other, do not get 
employed in the great factories, but 
who are compelled to work on their 
own account. They have often a 
larger proportionate quantity of the 
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raw material of thought than their 
more successful and gallant rivals, 
but they do not understand, or do 
not practise with skill, the veneering 
and varnishing processes, and, there- 
fore, do not so easily entrap the 
vulgar with their simpler wares. 
Above all, they are in want of a 
market. The great contractors not 
only produce the commodity, but 
also create their own market, to the 
exclusion of their humbler competi- 
tors. ‘These last stand much in the 
position of the luckless handloom- 
weavers. Starvation is very often 
their lot; and, at last, the best of 
them get drafted off into the fac- 
tories, where they are employed in 
preparing the materials for the higher 
class of workmen. The competition 
in the manufacture of opinion is pro- 
ductive of much evil, as is the com- 
petition in other branches of national 
industry. The ‘cheap’ article finds 
its way to the market, and the gene- 
ral tendency is towards decline in 
quality and increase in quantity. 
Formerly, paper and print were the 
chief items of expenditure; now, 
paper and print cost less than brains, 
and, strange to say, the conscience 
market is found to rise in proportion 
to the increase in the rewards to 
pliability, — a fact worthy of con- 
sideration by Messieurs the Political 
Economists and the statistical ma- 
chines. 

The English people do not think 
for themselves. It is not that they 
could not, but that they will not. 
An Englishman thinks he thinks, 
and God bless him for it! for if it 
were otherwise, what would become 
of the mob of gentlemen who live 
with ease by thinking for him? If 
John Bull would only just ‘ put that 
and that together’ in matters of 
opinion, as he does in matters of 
business, then would there be no 
mission, no call, for any one to expose 
to his simple, unsuspicious mind, the 
profitable playfulness of his deceivers. 
The normal condition of John Bull 
is to have no opinions of his own. 
Instincts and fixed ideas he has, 
which, in the form of prejudices and ac- 
cepted maxims, he takes for granted ; 
but beneath the surface there is a 
great and rich mine unworked. No 
wonder this, if we reflect that, for 
upwards of two centuries, he has 
believed that he could live without 
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thinking. He goes to rest, trusting 
to the watchman. 

In many classes of society, a man 
who thinks is looked upon as some- 
thing rather dangerous than other- 
wise. Skim over the surface of sub- 
jects—deal in platitudes, put forward 
notions that have been sprinkled 
with holy water; talk mysticism, 
even, if you be dark, lofty, ‘ philo- 
sophical’ enough—and the master of 
the house pushes round the bottle 
briskly: nay, if you be sufficiently 
poetical and unintelligible, perchance 
the mistress herself may graciously 
deign to smile upon you, and offer 
you with her coffee a seat by her side 
on a sofa, ‘to continue that delight- 
ful subject ; but beware of stirring 
a question — even the most ordinary 
and every-day affair—to its very 
depths ; beware of doubting the ab- 
solute, unimpeachable excellence and 
superiority of every thing that is, of 
the latest new nostrums in morals 
and politics, or, above all, of the 
favourite preacher! Beware, O ad- 
venturous German, of thy meta- 
ey O Frenchman, of thy phi- 

osophy of politics and society! O 
Hungarian, of thy historical retro- 
spections !— beware, O connoisseur in 
art, of thy aspirations after the lofty 
and supreme in religious decorations ! 
O connoisseur in music, of thy pas- 
sionate devotion to the spiritual in 
interpretative harmony! ‘Trust not 
to that smooth and glassy surface of 
conversation which tempts thy warm 
and ardent impulses. Plunge not! 
*Tis all ice: you must only skate 
over it; show to the admiring au- 
dience the wavy gracefulness of your 
polished mind, the delicate poise with 
which you touch and go. 

There are in use two modes of ad- 
ministering truth to Englishmen. 
There is the homeopathic system. 
This is the more dangerous, but the 
more honest of the two: it requires 
a bold and skilful hand. You take 
anewidea. It is not perhaps abso- 
lutely necessary to tell John Bull 
that it is poison, because that is his 
first impression; but it is better to 
do so, as you thereby acquire a cha- 
racter for openness and frankness, 
which always much assists him in his 
simple logical processes. You next 
reduce that idea to its narrowest 
possible dimensions ; carefully avoid 
associating it with others, as he dreads 
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the slightest approach to generaliza- 
tion; isolate it, in fact, as completely 
as you possibly can. You then com- 
mence to operate. You look him 
full in the face, admit the noxious 
character of the medicine, but point 
out to his moral perception that it is 
a specific, and that it will work this 
or that cure in his social system. 
Then the good man, sometimes in @ 
flight.of magnanimity, more often in 
an access of terror, manfully makes 
up his mind to swallow the dose, and 
patiently to await the result. If the 
specific medicine does not work the 
specific cure, you are a lost man, a 
charlatan, and a,humbug. If you 
ameliorate any but the one thing 
you promised to aimat, you are done 
for. Never prescribe for him again. 
Go rather to France or to Germany, 
and generalize, philosophize. Or— 
but mind, it’s your only chance—turn 
statistician : that may hereafter save 
you; for John Bull has more faith 
in one statistic-chopper than in a 
thousand philosophers. The other 
mode of administering truth to an 
Englishman is more primitive, more 
domestic in its character, more suited 
to his nature, but, it is to be re- 
gretted, less manly and _ straight- 
forward. You physic him as you do 
babies. You do not isolate your spe- 
cific; but you mix up an amalgam 
of various ideas, principles, pretexts, 
and facts, in one large dose—the 
purgative action (reduced expendi- 
ture, reform of the Church, or such- 
like) predominating — you then bib- 
and-tucker him, hold back his head, 
and, spoon in hand, force it down his 
throat —in sugar. This mode he 
prefers of the two: after a time the 
medicine works — he feels decidedly 
better, declares that he has just gone 
through a ‘crisis,’ and so quietly 
commences a new accumulation of 
abuses against the advent of new 
physicians. These are of two schools. 
The one, which may be called the 
high-school, practise on the homeo- 
pathic system. These are the states- 
men, the Peels, the Clarendons, the 
Grahams, or the Gladstones. The 
others may be with equal truth 
classed as the low-school—-the Cob- 
dens, Brights, and such-like prac- 
titioners of the apothecary class. 
There is an intermediate school, par- 
taking of the character of each. 
Sometimes they administer very 
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small truths in the smallest possible 
doses : at others they pour in a good 
round purge. These may be ranked 
as a kind of ‘ general practitioners "— 
educated as physicians, but practising 
like apothecaries. To this inter- 
mediate or mongrel school belong 
the Russells and the Lansdownes. 
Really, however, truth is about 
the last thing thought of by the 
artists engaged in veneering the pub- 
lic mind. With such a good, easy 
soul as John Bull to work upon, one 
cannot so much feel wonder that the 
temptation offered to politicians, 
journalists, artists, bookmakers, ma- 
nagers of public spectacles, should 
be too strong for netures not, per- 
haps, originally too stern and stoical. 
If a man goes about with purses 
hanging from all his pockets, and 
ey asking everybody his 
way, and how they’d advise him to 
go, one is not surprised if so much 
carelessness and simplicity should 
create some few rogues. If we look 
to political matters, what tempta- 
tions there are! Take the case of 
publications ——- quarterly, weekly, 
monthly, daily. So longas they are 
openly and avowedly party organs 
they do but little mischief; they 
are the exponents of certain fixed 
rinciples, and the slaves of certain 
immemorial prejudices and passions. 
But now, you know, there is ‘no 
- A witty journalist said not 
ong since that Mr. Cobden thought 
repeal of the Corn-laws had done 
away with original sin. In like man- 
ner there are those who seriously 
believe that the late Sir Robert Peel 
destroyed party in this country. 
This throws people off their guard, 
and renders them more easy victims. 
Especially in foreign politics, too, 
it is perceptible that there is much 
scope for thecraftsmen. It is to be 
regretted that John Bull, with all 
his great qualities, is somewhat self- 
ish. His magnanimity is usually 
reflective. When England was her- 
self a struggling nation, in a political 
sense, nothing could exceed the sym- 
thy of the English for foreigners 
m distress. But now England is 
quite at ease. She has no tyrannical 
rulers or venal judges: she thinks 
she has no insidious politicians striv- 
ing, under the mask of administrative 
reforms, to sap the strength of her 
free institutions. Still less has she 
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any mob, at least of a serious cha- 
racter. Therefore, she feels strongly 
inclined to take her ease; and if you 
are only adroit enough in your 
choice of calumnies, you may get her 
to look on very quietly while the 
liberties of neighbouring nations are 
being crushed. 

Public opinion on domestic poli- 
tics, politico-economic questions, or 
social reforms, is manufactured on a 
system now so perfectly organized, 
that it can be worked with scientific 
precision. As the conviction of the 
public in their own infallibility 
marches steadily to the strains of 
flattery, and with the prestige of past 
success, the manceuvres of the chief- 
tains increase in boldness, and attain 
a sort of Napoleonic grandeur. Of 
late years the English have been 
very proud of what they call ‘ great 
popular movements.’ They like to be 
told, every few years, that the peo- 
ple are going to ‘arise in their 
strength,’ and throw off this or that 
relic of a barbarous legislation. The 
principle of the system of operations 
is to make the public believe that 
they are doing everything them- 
selves, when, in fact, they are the 
mere dupes of a few clever tacticians; 
to pride themselves on the ‘action 
of public opinion,’ when they are 
only repeating, like parrots, the no- 
tions which, in the aggregate, tend 
to produce the desired superficial re- 
sult. With a given amount of per- 
severance, lungs, and cash, almost 
any kind of ‘ public opinion’ may be 
brought about in England, provided 
the artificers engaged are sufficiently 
good tacticians, and can hide the mo- 
dus operandi. The most obvious and 
honourable method is one now alto- 
gether out of date, voted rococo, dis- 
carded as being too simple and straight- 
forward for an enlightened age. De- 
liberate demonstration and argument, 
moderation in the mode of seeking, 
and justice in the object sought, are 
quite out of the question; because 
the intention is to produce a superfi- 
cial and false effect, not to work on 
the original raw material, and make 
the most of it. Some of the wiser 
and more honest among our states- 
men have sought to modify, if not to 
obviate the evil, by a system of com~- 
promises. That, Seemet does not 
suit the new school, which boasts 
publicly of its power to impose any 
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set of opinions on the legislature 
that are not on the very face of 
them too absurd to be entertained ; 
although, it should be added, that in 
matters of minor importance not di- 
rectly affecting the more vital in- 
terests of the public, these practices 
are carried on to the extent of daring 
outrages on common sense. It is in 
the more important matters, how- 
ever, that the art of veneering the 
public mind is carried on with the 
greatest dexterity. 

Out-of-doors parliaments are an 
institution of comparatively recent 
origin. They are in their nature 
totally distinct from public meetings, 
as recognized in the practical work- 
ing of the Constitution. A public 
meeting, in its natural state, is, or 
ought to be, a spontaneous manifest- 
ation of the general feeling, or of the 
wishes of particular classes, with the 
view of respectfully laying them be- 
fore the legislature as elements of 
legislation. It is a strictly legitimate 
corollary to a limited suffrage, and a 
protracted duration of parliamentary 
sessions. ‘The out-of-doors parlia- 
ment is a new institution, essentially 
different in character and origin. It 
has nothing spontaneous in its na- 
ture, nor is it in the slightest degree 
deliberative. It is called together by 
beat of drum, as the quack at a fair 
collects his wandering and gaping 
audiences. The constituents of this 
out-of-doors parliament have no- 
thing directly in common with the 
persons who undertake to represent 
them before the public and the Go- 
vernment. In the ‘ public meeting’ 
the speaking is a necessity of the 
occasion, and the orators respond by 
a species of instinct to the feelings of 
the assembled people. It presents 
from time to time a fair gauge of the 
state of public opinion: statesmen 
can calculate upon the manifestations 
there made as having some weight, 
from their truthfulness and honesty 
of purpose, if no more. But the 
out-of-doors parliaments are got to- 
gether for the orators, not for the 
people. The speakers do not re- 
spond to the sentiments of the audi- 
tory; they are in no respect a poli- 
tical necessity ; they supply their 
auditors with ad captandum ideas, 
which, when accepted as truth, while 
the thinking faculty is dormant, 
present a superficies of opinion. We 
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have had, within the last twenty 
years or so, some instances of this 
manufacture of public opinion, so 
flagrant that it is needless to name 
them. To the political philosopher 
they are in the last degree con- 
temptible; because opinions caught 
up so hastily cannot have much 
depth of foundation. One strong 
instincc—one antiquated prejudice, if 
you will—is worth a whole ‘great 
movement’ of this kind. On the 
one, a legislator can rely to a certain 
extent ; on the other, no dependence 
can be placed, because, sooner or 
later, the bubble bursts. But a cun- 
ning statesman, seeking a pretext to 
immortalize his name by associating 
it with great acts of legislation, finds 
these large contracting manufactu- 
rers of public opinion very conveni- 
ent. Aided at the opportune mo- 
ment by journalism, and by the 
mysterious influence of example on 
multitudes, the veneer passes for the 
true stuff, and the object is effected. 
The out-of-doors parliaments, in fact, 
according to the latest accepted prac- 
tice, supersede the regularly consti- 
tuted legislature, which is insolently 
told that it must accept as the true 
ringing metal this electrotyped gold, 
skimmed over the native lead or 
brass at furnace heat. After all the 
shame we have suffered by the sys- 
tem, it ought to be well-nigh worn 
out. Nosuch thing. There are yet 
lower grades of ignorance and con- 
ceit to be worked upon. The surface 
is wide ; the industry of the artificers 
unlimited ; the rewards too ¢empting 
not to bring fresh investments of 
capital. 

The organization is simple and 
perfect. In the inner circle of all 
there is the master, who concerts 
the plan, and from time to time re- 
gulates its action. Sometimes there 
are more than one, and a common 
instinct of self-interest compels a 
common action, Subordinate to them 
are a highly-trusted class of em- 
ployés, to whom is left the charge 
of the larger classes or gangs of in- 
ferior agents. Ifthe public opinion 
to be manufactured is to be aimed 
at some institution of immemorial 
honour—say, for instance, the Esta- 
blished Church, or the law of pri- 
mogeniture, or the army and navy 
(for to these gigantic: operators no 
order is too large to be executed)-— 
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the subdivision is very subtle and 
ingenious. The division of labour is 
carried to its utmost pitch of perfec- 
tion. Though the work to be done 
is superficial, the process is long. It 
is necessary, on some subjects, to 
work secretly—to mask the ulterior 
destination of the fallacies manufac- 
tured, and kept always in readiness. 
When, at length, the fortunate mo- 
ment comes, the whole army of 
workmen is set in motion. Public 
meetings of the out-of-doors parlia- 
ment order are held everywhere at 
once with a most suspicious unani- 
mity of feeling: peripatetic and 
locomotive orators spring up like 
mushrooms, all telling the same tale, 
but in a different form: there are 
fallacies to suit all comprehensions : 
the minor journals begin to find 
which way the wind is being blown, 
and spread their sails accordingly. 
A few great fundamental maxims 
have long since been sent off to the 
saw-mills: they are sliced, planed, 
and varnished, with an incredible ra- 
pidity ; and in a space of time which 
would barely serve a thinking mind 
to collect a few of the materials for 
thought, and clear away }:reposses- 
sions, you have a splendid superficies 
of public opinion ; and the world is 
astonished by the spectacle of a great 
nation seeming to change its princi- 
ples and policy with the rapidity of 
a pantomimic trick, or the deceptive 
ease of a ‘ dissolving view.’ 

It is unnecessary to say how far 
journalism plays a principal part in 
these mgnouvres. Newspapers in 
England, which ought to lead public 
opinion, too often merely follow it. It 
is the great organs alone which are 
admitted to the secrets of the organ- 
ization, and then only because it is 
found that they fall into the veneer- 
ing practice with a suicidal facility. 
Experience has proved how power- 
fully pens, which ought to inculcate 
truth and wisdom, may be beguiled or 
influenced into the service of falsehood. 
Delighted with the prominent place 
accorded them, they do not see how 
they are abdicating their true func- 
tions. They indeed kill the goose 
for the golden egg. Time was—and 
that within the most recent memory 
—when great journals had a state- 
policy of their own; when they 
stood up really as the champions 
and guardians of the public inter- 
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ests; when a hint was enough to 
arrest the attention, and perhaps to 
change the policy of a statesman; 
when an epithet well applied could 
strike at the strength of a demagogue 
or an impostor, and reduce him to 
his proper level. The press was then 
the fourth estate, in fact, as well as 
in the happy flattery of a phrase. 
What is it now? It has abdicated 
its functions. From being the daily 
orator of the people, supplying in 
the present age the place occupied 
by the pulpit in former times, it 
has allowed the demagogues and agi- 
tators to take the wind out of its 
sails; to stand between it and the 
public; to make it their servitor, 
their flunkey: it has lost its inde- 
pendence, and with that its former 
power and dignity. The same law 
which has vulgarized our orators, 
and turned our statesmen into mere 
registrars of the edicts of out-of- 
doors parliaments,—the necessity 
they feel of descending to the mar- 
ket-place, and there haranguing the 
people, or showing their wounds, 
has acted on journalism. Increased 
circulation has necessitated decreased 
influence. Bulwer spoke once of 
knowledge being ‘like a circle in 
still water, the wider it spreads, the 
weaker it grows.’ And so with jour- 
nalism. As the basis of circulation 
has been widened, it has been neces- 
sary to appeal to lower and lower 
orders of intelligence, and the result 
is, that the greatest power ever 
created by man by the agency of 
mind alone, is gradually ‘abolishing 
itself. The gentlemen who thus 
abdicate their functions, give up to 
mankind what was meant for the 
few, and cut up the fine wood of 
wisdom into the thin veneers of po- 
pular opinion, seem to think that 
there are more oaks in the forest, 
more illimitable plantations to be 
hewn at command. But they will 
find out their mistake, like the spend- 
thrift, when it is too late. States- 
manship, whatever may be thought 
of it now, is the growth of ages. The 
errors and the successes of the past 
have alike contributed to its store of 
truths and axioms. Journalism, too, 
although a power of recent growth, 
arose out of the necessity for public 
teaching. The foundation of its in- 
fluence is respect, faith, confidence. 
If the pupils see too much of the 
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weaknesses of their masters, they 
cannot be taught. The history of 
journalism in England presents the 
spectacle of a sudden rise to unex- 
ampled power, and a fall, as sudden 
and as Napoleon-like, from over- 
weening confidence in seemingly un- 
limited resources and influence. Of 
course, there are honourable excep- 
tions; but they are not always ho- 
noured in proportion to the self- 
sacrifice implied by the maintenance 
of an upright course, and a refusal 
to pander to the prevalent practice 
of people-worship. And on behalf 
of the others it may, perhaps, be 
urged, that they are not to be blamed 
for the low average of intelligence in 
their readers, and their apathetic 
neglect of their thinking faculties. 
Statistics are very largely used in 
the processes referred to. An inven- 
tion of comparatively recent date, 
it has come into almost universal 
vogue with remarkable celerity. 
Statistics present the striking ad- 
vantage over every other description 
of facts, that they limit the faculties 
of the student to a simple mental 
process —one of calculation, in fact— 
excluding all moral considerations, 
and precluding all tests and modifi- 
cations arising out of the impulses of 
humanity, and its consciousness of 
fallibility. A man who reasons from 
his experience or from history, or 
who has watched the diffidence with 
which even the wisest men of the 
past adopted and announced their 
conclusions, has always a certain 
modesty of spirit, which leads him, 
however satisfied of the accuracy 
of his conclusions, to hold them 
by a tenure subject to change. An 
observer of mankind, too, one who 
looks into things as they are, will 
assuredly find in all the operations 
of life, and all the arrangements 
of society, much of contradiction— 
much that makes him doubt the 
irrefragable stability of his impres- 
sions—much that makes him tender 
towards his fellow-men whom he sees 
tossed and tumbled about on the 
waves of the moral world, even 
though he may be anchored in safety. 
But the philosopher who calculates 
upon statistics takes a much more 
firm and exalted position. He has 
nothing whatever to do with human- 
ity, save in the abstract. Men, wo- 
men, and children,—morals, happi- 
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ness, misery,—all are figures—no- 
thing more. Everything in the 
world is represented in his mind by 
signs and symbols, and he reasons 
with the precision and accuracy of a 
calculating machine,—so much so, 
that if, by chance, there should be a 
hiatus in the data, or one of the 
prime agents should rest in abeyance, 
he still goes on calculating, and sums 
up his results with a blind regularity 
and a provoking exactitude. He 
deals, indeed, not with living, mov- 
ing, breathing facts, but with the 
skeletons, or rather the spectra, of 
truths: he lives in a world apart 
from that which he would govern 
by this army of phantoms; there is 
nothing real in his philosophy, or in 
his relations with the actual world. 
The statistic- chopper is himself a 
study,—one of the few original cha- 
racters the age has produced. For 
an ‘ Age of Veneer’ he seems to be 
cut out by Nature: you might have 
predicted his advent with as much 
certainty as that of a Robespierre,— 
with whom, in fact, though uncon- 
sciously, he has much in common; 
for he would devastate the world 
rather than give up his rule-of-three 
demonstrations. The statistic-chop- 
per, too, is by no means an unamiable 
man: he has his own system of 
morality, to which he adheres with 
stoical self-denial ; he is, indeed, too 
cold-blooded to take pleasure in the 
mischief created by his pernicious 
systems of thinking. The Board of 
Trade returns, or the tables of the 
Registrar-general, and so forth, are 
his Bible, by which he swears, and 
which to him embrace all truth. 
His one redeeming point is his fana- 
tical faith. The victim of a course 
of thinking which tends to destroy 
all the natural religion of man, he 
clings to his figures with the tenacity 
and blind reverence of a true be- 
liever. He would die for them at 
the stake. He has repeopled earth 
and heaven,—rooted out the old im- 
pulses and instincts of humanity, 
making a new people for a new 
world. He looks forward toa heaven 
of eternal joys, where the genius of 
mathematics shall reign supreme, and 
the eternal choir shall only chant 
inconceivable myriads of totals, and 
even lose themselves in the ecstasy 
of impossible calculations. He has 
but one serious sorrow — there is 
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but one tie that binds him to the 
living world : it is the ‘impossibility 
of getting accurate returns. To 
overcome this difficulty, he will make 
any sacrifice. For a new survey, or 
a more lucid method of setting forth 
a public paper, he will sell his vote 
to the minister. He besieges the 
Foreign Secretary with prayers that 
foreign states may be compelled to 
publish statistics, just as -his latest 
predecessors in fanaticism used to 
bore him to make treaties against the 
slave-trade. ‘The transition marks 
the change in the moral aspect of the 
nation. 

The eligibility of statistics for ve- 
neering purposes was perceived at 
once. They havea natural tendency 
to preclude the exercise of private 
judgment: they are of an elastic 
nature, and their superficial attrac- 
tion and deceptive symmetry fit them 
well to be a covering and a disguise 
for all the imperfections of the un- 
educated and unthinking dogmatist. 
They constitute, moreover, a kind of 
livery of thought,—a badge of re- 
tainership. If there be one thing, 


too, that an Englishman abhors more 
than another, it is the duty of gene- 


ralizing. Accustomed as he was to 
have a few fixed ideas provided for 
him by his pastors and masters—a 
sort of political Creed and Ten Com- 
mandments, and a law of observances 
—to suit his insular position, and 
keep him isolated from all mankind, 
now that he is called upon to take 

rt in the general duties of human- 
ity he feels himself quite out of date 
and out of place. ‘To be compelled 
to study the realities of his political 
and social position—to be obliged to 
see what an arrant hypocrite he is— 
how little his boasts of superiority 
are borne out by the test of facts— 
how he has neglected his duties for 
the sake of self-seeking and self- 
lorification,—this, toa modern Eng- 
ishman, is an insupportable task. 
Yet, as every individual Englishman, 
from the duke to the drayman, has 
in these days undertaken the duty 
of governing the country,—as ‘ pub- 
lic opinion’ is the great mother 
whence all truth springs,—perforce 
the new-born statesman, fresh from 
his fox-hounds, his law, his classical 
lectures, his cotton-mill, or his coun- 
ter, must do something or other to 
sustain his new-born honours. As 
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if a gift from heaven, the science of 
statistics comes to his aid. Statistics, 
scientifically used, work with the 
same mysterious power that attached 
to the higher hieroglyphics in the 
hands of the Egyptian priesthood. 
But there is still an inferior order, 
adapted for the many. It is these 
that are used in veneering. As has 
been said, they draw the attention 
away from the real to fix it on the 
symbolical. Pauperism, horrible to 
contemplate in the reality, may be 
handled by the most delicate mind 
when it comes in the shape of totals. 
To see a man starved to death, isa 
thing to turn a purse-proud hypo- 
crite or a sanctimonious sinner into a 
Christian,—to prostrate him in shame 
on the earth,—to make him wash 
his soul white with repentance. But 
when it comes in the mild form 
adopted by the statistic-chopper, it 
appears quite a matter of course. It 
is, to a religious and feeling mind, a 
great consolation to know that, ‘if 
3 per cent died of poverty and grief 
last year, this year there were only 
2-089.’ That shows that things are 
getting better,—that ‘we are reco- 
vering from the terrible infliction 
which it pleased Providence to send 
down,—that the happiest results 
have come from Mr. Macwhacker’s 
plan for peppering paupers’ gruel, 
and so forth. Statistics draw the 
mind away from the contemplation of 
facts, and supply excuses for apathy 
and selfishness. The science of sta- 
tistics might be described as general- 
izing by machinery. 

A leading organ of public opinion, 
for instance, institutes an inquiry 
into the social condition of the la- 
bouring poor. It comes to light, that 
in almost every trade the stress of 
competition and the cupidity of ca- 
pital tend to bear down wages—to 
stretch the endurance of the hard- 
working poor to the cracking point. 
A rising statesman, a keen observer 
of mankind,—one who, from having 
held high official positions, has had 
opportunities rarely given of know- 
ing the actual state of the country, 
puts it forward as a proposition, that 
‘the rich are growing richer, and 
the poor more poor.’ A similar train 
of thought, some seven years before, 
had led one of the most profound 
and spiritual writers of the age to 
insert in the greatest organ of opinion 
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in the world a series of leading 
articles, in which that and some 
corollary truths were announced with 
the fervour of a holy missionary. 
They were the inspirations of a pro- 
phet in the language of a poet and a 
philosopher. These truths had sunk 
deeply in the national mind, when 
there came the extraordinary display 
and exposition of facts made by the 
commissioners of the morning paper 
first referred to. Well, surely these 
are matters on which a public so 
eminently philanthropic as the Brit- 
ish ought to resolutely see about 
making a change. But here it is 
that the statistic-chopper comes in. 
He looks with abhorrence on any 
doctrine or preaching that can draw 
men away from the true faith. He 
rushes to his tables, consults his ora- 
cle, adds up, divides, multiplies, and 
calculates arithmetical proportions. 
Out comes a statement, founded upon 
the most faithful of public documents, 
which proves to you, by the irre- 
fragable logic of figures, that the 
rich are growing poorer, and the poor 
richer. It is true that there is a 
primary defect in the data — that 
the statistician has got no tables of 
the state of things under 150l. 
a-year; but to him that makes no 
difference: the calculating engine 
has been set in motion, and, having 
been duly wound up, it must finish 
its appointed work. And so, in spite 
of the observations and conclusions 
of philosophers and statesmen,—in 
abnegation of the glaring facts 
brought to light from day to day in 
the Morning Chronicle, to say no- 
thing of the personal knowledge of 
every man who will give himself the 
trouble to inquire, this statistical 
manufacturer of public opinion ob- 
tains currency for his bodiless crea- 
tion, and the ugly truth is veneered 
over by a highly-varnished fiction. 
One cause, doubtless, of the popu- 
larity of statistics as a raw material 
is, that they may, by dexterous arti- 
ficers, be used with equal ease on 
both sides of any given question. 
Much of the mischief they are cal- 
culated to produce is hereby averted. 
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The gladiatorial character of news- 
paper combats is thus exposed, and 
sometimes the reader is tempted to 
turn away in disgust from the man- 
gled figures strewed around him to 
the living facts which lie not. But 
these are exceptions. Statistic-chop- 
pers are usually optimists. With 
the self-conceit of being intensely 
practical, they are, in fact, the most 
arrant theorists. They promise a 
perpetuation of all that is enjoyed in 
the present, and a multiplication of 
it in the future. This is consolatory 
to a nation that would fain join God 
and Mammon on one altar. Statis- 
tics, however, if two-sided, are also 
two-edged. ‘They are dangerous in 
unskilled hands. There would seem 
to be something in the mental and 
moral constitution of those theorists 
who, by a strange perversion of 
terms, are called political economists, 
which makes them peculiarly fitted 
for their use. Seeing the success 
that has attended their efforts, their 
political opponents, mortified at wit- 
nessing such a sudden change on the 
surface of public opinion, have essayed 
to use the same tools, and do a little 
veneering for themselves. But they 
make a sad business of it. The 
cannot abstract themselves enoug 
from the realities around them. 
They are for ever mixing up a little 
feeling, a little humanity, a little 
demonstration, with their results. 
In the end, they only damage them- 
selves; and if they would take the 
advice of a friend, they would alto- 
gether abstain from dealing with 
matters with which they have no 
natural concern. 

It would be unjust to assume that 
the manufacture of public opinion, 
which, for the sake of analogy with 
the title of this article, has been pre- 
sumed to exist in a systematic shape, 
is not often directed by good and 
philanthropic motives. On the con- 
trary, there are instances innume- 
rable where pious frauds are prac- 
tised on our good John Bull for the 
purpose of guiding him to the most 
excellent actions. Of these the reader 
can judge for himself. 
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ROM the year 1840, when mis- 
chievous little M. Thiers raised 
an anti- English feeling in France, 
and was very near setting the two 
countries by the ears, till the year 
1845, there was great enthusiasm in 
this country for German literature. 
Young ladies from ten to twenty 
lisped the language in every mood 
and tense. German bonnes, German 
vernesses, German butlers, and 
pene couriers rose twenty-five per 
cent in the market; and every man, 
woman, and child in the country was 
going through his Der Die und Das, 
and conjugating his active, passive, 
neuter, reflective, and reciprocal 
verbs, from ‘ Seyn’ down to ‘ Sich 
einbilden. You could not meet a 
grave sugar-baker in Austin Friars, 
or a corpulent drysalter returning 
homeward, after the labours of the 
day, to Portland Place or Harley 
Street, but the dear obese lump of 
rosperous flesh was murmuring to 
Pimeclt as he went along, ‘ Ich bilde 
mir ein, * Du hildest dir ein; and 
such-like phantasies. If you looked 
at the man of girth and guiters in- 
uiringly, he would say, ‘Ah, my 
Snr friend! Mrs. G will have it 
so. We are going up the Rhine this 
summer. My wife is now in the 
midst of Klauer Klatowsky ; Augusta 
is nearly at the end of the phrase- 
book ; and Wilhelmina not merely 
chatters, but sings and writes German, 
with a divine sentimentalism that is 
really—believe me who say it, and 
yet ought not to say it—quite over- 
powering.’ Impelled by notions such 
as these, shoals of people from May- 
fair and Marylebone, ie Belgravia 
and the new streets then in course 
of building in that vicinage, placed 
themselves aboard steamers for Rot- 
terdam, and Antwerp, and Ostend, 
and, swollen with the new passion 
for Deutschland, wayfared it up the 
Rhine, and some of them down the 
Danube. For five long years the 
passion lasted; but towards 1845, 
after some summers’ experience, it 
was visibly cooling. In 1846-7, 
German bonnes were at a discount. 


In 1848, the events at Frankfort, at 
Vienna, at Berlin, and at Baden, 
marvellously cooled this English 
hyper-enthusiasm. It is now no 
longer the rage, or rather the furor, 
to go to Germany; but this is not 
owing to the unjust and unprovoked 
diatribes of a noble and learned. lord 
(Brougham) delivered this summer 
in a certain house that shall be 
nameless. The fact of it is, that 
most persons who have the lei- 
sure and the means of seeing Ger- 
many have already seen it, and such 
as have not had that advantage are 
deterred by the unsettled condition 
of the country from moving to the 
great cities, and limit their peregrin- 
ations to a bathing-place, such as 
Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, or Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

We doubt, however, whether Ger- 
many, though small and more travel- 
led by English during the five years 
of which we have been speaking, is 
much better understood by foreign- 
ers than it was thirty or even forty 
years ago. Ofall the wishy-washy 
travels or books on Germany that 
have appeared in our day, in such 
unlicked and unshapen profusion, 
there is not one to compare with 
the Germany of Madame de Staél, 
written so far back as 1810—with 
the Germany of Russell, written in 
1820, 21, and 22—or even with the 
work of Hodgskin, written in 1819 
and published in 1820. The people 
who have gone on summer trips 
to Germany have ‘not tarried long 
enough in the land to know the 
country or the people; they have 
moved about from place to place— 
here one day, there the next. Their 
journey has been a journey of plea- 
sure, of bustle, of locomotion — not 
of study or business; they have 
visited theatres and operas, baths 
and gardens, curiosities and sights of 
all kinds; they have learned how to 
say, ‘Wie befinden sie Sich’ to any 
acquaintance, or to say to the waiter 
in the morning, ‘ Ist das Frithstiick 
da ?’ or at the conclusion of the meal 
they are enabled to translate, perad- 
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venture, into mispronounced Ger- 
man, ‘Take away the things, or, 
*Serve the dinner at five, six, or 
seven o'clock,’ as the case may be. 
But this is not knowing Germany or 
the German literature or language, 
much less is it the being qualified to 
write a book on that country, so 
difficult to be understood. 

To understand Germany and the 
Germans, one must have lived long 
and much in the land—one must 
have mixed with the people, have 
studied their literature, have fol- 
lowed the courses in some of their 
universities, and ate of their house- 
hold salt in summer and winter. 
How few are there that have done 
this!’ Among all our own acquaint- 
ance who have visited Germany, 
amounting to some seventy or eighty 
persons, most of them men of stu- 
dious habits and of considerable at- 
tainments, there are not more than 
a couple who thoroughly understand 
the language, the country, its laws 
or institutions, and these are the 
very men who have not leisure to 
write. Yet Germany, from its geo- 
graphical position, may be considered 
the heart of Europe; and in any 
great mental, moral, or material 
conflict, Allemania is destined to 
play an important part among the 
nations of the earth. The people of 
Germany in general are brave, free- 
hearted, laborious, and sincere; and 
though there is, about all they say 
or do, a tinge of mysticism, melan- 
choly, and romance, very difficult to 
be comprehended by a smart London 
Cockney man of business, or by a 
hard-headed, practical, and unpoetical 
lawyer of Westminster Hall, yet this 
mysticism, though often cloudy and 
nebulous, is generally allied with high 
thoughts and aspirations, with gene- 
rous and noble views, though views, 
we admit, occasionally somewhat too 
poetical and transcendental. But 
with all their faults the Germans 
are an eminently lovable people ; for 
they are truly honest, frankly well- 
meaning, and thoroughly sincere: 
they are, indeed, a people eminently 
formed, when thoroughly known, to 
gain on the good opinion of the 
inglish. 

Germany is now, we admit, in a 
state of transition, in a new phase of 
its being as a nation. Many wild, 
conceited, impracticable, and occa- 
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sionally naked theories, have been 
broached during the last two years 
and a half in Baden, in Prussia, in 
Frankfort, and in Vienna. But these 
states, notwithstanding the promises 
of princes, had been so long kept in 
leading-strings —not to say bondage 
—the word of promise had been so 
often made to the ear and broken to 
the hope —their expectations had 
been so dallied with, and the moment 
of fruition so long delayed, — that it 
is not extraordinary that, after the 
events of February 1848, there was 
a great deal of extravagance, of both 
expression and of action—that the 
words Republic, Democracy, Social- 
ism, and Unity of Germany, were 
heard and acted upon, and that out- 
breaks took place and crimes were 
committed at Vienna, at Berlin, and 
in Baden, Frankfort, and elsewhere, 
which cannot for a moment be pal- 
liated or defended. We are not 
defending, or even palliating, any of 
the excesses of the people, urged on 
by ee and professors ; 
and God forbid that we should de- 
fend, palliate, or excuse, any of the 
excesses and crimes committed at 
Vienna, Frankfort, and elsewhere,— 
such as the execrable and sanguinary 
murders of Auerswald, or Lich- 
nowsky, or Latour, or Lamberg. 
But if the German people are to be 
condemned at the bar of public opi- 
nion for some sanguinary crimes, for 
many errors, innumerable follies, and 
unpardonable excesses, the princes 
and cabinets of Germany are also 
obnoxious to censure for deeds of 
omission and commission—for expec- 
tations raised to be disappointed—for 
promises made only to be evaded, 
delayed, or altogether broken. 

We say this much as a preface to 
the political pamphlet of Madame 
Blaze de Bury, in two volumes, the 
lady at present before us in our critical 
capacity. We say political pamphlet, 
for it is nothing more and nothing 
less. Sharp, clever, occasionally 
brilliant, and uniformly distinguished 
by esprit, are these volumes. But 
they are not travels in Germany, 
or a history of its ‘courts, camps, 
and people,’ to use the alliterative 
and attractive title which the book- 
seller invented for the book-maker. 
The volumes are a pungent diatribe 
against revolutionists and popular 
leaders generally, and a series of 
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panegyrics—often loathsomely ful- 
some—on the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prussia; on the Queen of 
Bavaria, and the Archduchess So- 

hia ; on the Count and Countess of 

hambord, on Radetzky, on Jella- 
chich, on Windischgritz, &c. 

The pamphlet, however clever 
and well put together, is altogether 
one-sided — completely unilateral, as 
they would say in Germany. While 
every prince, and nearly every minis- 
ter, is flattered, commended, and 
highly approved, there is not a civil 
or even a fair word for Kossuth or 
any one of the men who in Hungary, 
Germany, or Italy, stood up against 
authority. The motives ofall are de- 
preciated, and their actions maligned. 

There are reasons for this, abun- 
dantly apparent, in the very few 
glimpses which Madame Blaze de 
Bury gives of her own history. The 
lady is, it appears, a Scotch Roman 
Catholic, whose maiden name was 
Stuart, and as she lived with, was pa- 
tronised and chaperoned, in Paris and 
elsewhere, by a countrywoman and 
a relative, a Mrs. Dunbar, it is not 
unfair to presume that Mademoiselle 
Stuart, now Madame Blaze de Bury, 
was always a Jacobite at heart. The 
names of Stuart and Dunbar smack of 
Charles Edward and the Chevalier. 
This Jacobite tendency accounts for 
Madame Blaze de Bury’s admiration 
of the Count and Countess de Cham- 
bord—for her heart’s whole devotion 
to the old Austrian system—for her 
extravagant admiration of the Ban 
Jellachich — and for her denuncia- 
tions of the English system in India. 
This, also, in part accounts for 
her disrelish to the family of Or- 
leans, and for her elaborate pane- 
gyric on all the members of the elder 

ranch, past, present, and to come. 
Yet there are not wanting those ma- 
lignant enough to say that M. Blaze 
de Bury, the husband of the fair au- 
thoress, was, in 1846, 1847, and 1848, 
a candidate for employment under 
the junior branch of the House of 
Bourbon, and that great interest was 
used with the king to have the gen- 
tleman nominated to some post. M. 
Guizot, however, was inexorable, and 
M. Blaze de Bury remained, when the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out, unem- 
ployed and without place. We are 
ourselves no very enthusiastic ad- 
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mirers of the frigid and self-important 
doctrinaire of the Geneva school, 
M. Guizot; but when we find him 
designated, in vol. ii. p. 445, as ‘the 
meanest and falsest of men,’ we can- 
not help thinking that the ex-mi- 
nister’s inability to appreciate the 
peculiar aptitude of M. Blaze de 
Bury for official life may have had 
somewhat to do with this bitter 
denunciation of his ‘meanness and 
falseness.’ 

M. Guizot should have remem- 
bered who it was that recommended 
M. Blaze de Bury to the King of the 
French's special protection, and if he 
wished for a quiet life he ought to 
have given the aspirant something. 
In 1846 or 1847 he was gallant 
enough to grant a Bureau de Tabac 
to the husband of Lady John Rus- 
sell’s femme de chambre, at the re- 
quest of the chére moitié of the 
English premier, if we are to believe 
the revelations of the Revue Re- 
trospective, given under the hand of 
the lady herself; and surely the ex- 
French premier might have granted 
a sous préfet’s place, in 1848, to M. 
Blaze de Bury, if but to quiet the 
complaining tongue of the most vi- 
vacious and the most mercurial, but 
not certainly the worst-natured man, 
under the sun. 

What other claims, if any, than 
foreign recommendation, M. Blaze de 
Bury had on the French Government, 
we profess to be ignorant. But sup- 
posing them to have been much 
stronger than we believe they were, 
we ourselves know that many abler 
and far more deserving men were 
neglected by that apparently austere 
minister, who took for his motto the 
words, Linea recia brevissima. 

At what period Madame Blaze de 
Bury visited Germany she nowhere 
in these volumes specifically tells us. 
With that delightful disregard of 
time, and place, and circumstance, 
which may be charming in some 
cases, but which is intolerable in a 
book like this—we find but one date 
in the volumes, and that is to 
the preface, which appears to have 
been written at a place called ‘ Les 
Champeaux,’ on the 6th of August, 
1850. Where Les Champeaux is we 
have no means of knowing. It may 
be in the wilds of Brittany, or in the 
heart of La Champagne pouilleuse. 
From internal evidence, however, 
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we gather that this tour in Germany 
was performed at the end of the year 
1848 or 1849. 

We are ourselves no believers in 
aunited Germany. We do not think 
the thing possible now, nor in our 
time—nor desirable in the interests 
of the rest of Europe even though it 
were possible, which it clearly is not. 
But the reasoning Madame Blaze de 
Bury brings to bear against a united 
Germany is singularly inconclusive. 
It is not because the native of Gotha 
dislikes the Bavarian, or the Prussian 
the Austrian, or the Saxon the 
Hanoverian, that a fusion of the 
races is not possible. We find these 
antipathies existing between the 
Englishman and the Scotchman, 
between the Scotchman and the 
Irishman, between the Englishman 
and the Welshman—nay, between 
different counties of the same king- 
dom, as in Ireland—and yet the three 
countries are indissolubly united. 
So in Spain. The Andalusian does 
not love the Asturian, the Asturian 
does not love the Gallician, the Gal- 
lician does not love the Catalonian, 
the Catalonian does not love the 
Biscayan, while the old Castilian 
looks down onall. Yet these people 
are united wnder one crown. ‘The 
people of Italy yearn and strain, with 
all the reachings and graspings of 
vivacious, ardent, and enthusiastic 
minds, for unity, and onc day or 
other they must be united; yet the 
strongest bond of union among them, 
as Forsyth says with his usual con- 
cinnity, is only a coincidence of ha- 
tred. The Tuscans are unanimous 
in hating the other states of Italy ; 
the Senesi agreed best in hating all 
the other Tuscans, and the citizens of 
Sienna in hating the rest of the 
Senesi. But though a Roman or a 
Genoese cries out Ceco como un Fio- 
rentino in the street or the market- 
place, yet ask a Roman or a Genoese 
whether he would like a united 
Italy, and he will bound to his legs 
at once, his eyes will sparkle and fire 
with enthusiasm, and he will answer 
in a transport a thousand times, ‘ Yes.’ 
Madame de Bury, we _ therefore 
think, proves nothing in demon- 
strating the existence of these petty 
differences and antipathies. Among 
the same family ofttimes, husbands 
and wives, if the tongue of scandal 
speak truly (we know nothing of the 
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subject ourselves, not being in the 
holy state of matrimony), sometimes 
have little differences, and twit each 
other with their peculiar feelings and 
weaknesses. But, notwithstanding 
these passing clouds, the union is not 
the less binding, and neither party 
is desirous of looking for its repeal. 

The second chapter of Madame 
Blaze de Bury’s book is devoted to 
the Baden Republicans, whom she 
dedicates to the infernal gods with 
the zeal of a true Jacobite, and the 
hearty hatred of a woman. 

Frederick Hecker, however, is a 
little better treated than his fellows. 
The lady thus speaks of him :— 

Born in 1811 at Ejichtersheim, near 
Mannheim, after having completed his 
studies at the university, and received 
his doctor’s degree (oh, a plague of Ger- 
man Doctors! it is they who have done 
it all !), hechose the law as his profession, 
and considered already by the Radical 
party as one of its greatest lights, he was 
elected upon the express recommendation 
of Itzstein as a member of the Lower 
House. He had then attained his thirty- 
first year; and in 1842 helped to over- 
throw the Blittersdorf ministry. From 
this moment, until 1845, Hecker was 
busy in all the doings of the Opposition. 
He called for ministerial responsibility, 
spoke in favour of freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, separation of the judicial 
from the political administration, esta- 
blishment of an income-tax, and German 
unity. In many of these things he was 
right, and his eloquence would have de- 
served to have had better results; but 
there was that in Hecker, as in most of 
his political brethren, which under the 
mask of constitutionalism betrayed the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

The Opposition, however, as will be 
remembered, was getting the best of it, 
and in the autumn of 1846 the rival 
parties stood thus :—For the Radicals, 
34; for the Government, 29: the See 
cond Chamber counting only 63 mem- 
bers in all. Great reforms had been ob- 
tained, but the leaders of the Opposition 
wanted still greater; and upon the ques- 
tion of the Budget, after clamoring for 
universal suffrage, popular privileges, 
and liberties impossible, Hecker suddenly 
proposed a refusal of subsidies. Upon 
this ground, however, he found himself 
in an unexpected minority; and only 
nineteen of his party voted with him, 
fifteen of them going over to the ministry. 
Bekk, of whom we have just spoken, 
was then minister. This defeat sorely 
wounded the champion of the ‘ people’s 
rights,’ and in the following year he re- 
signed his post as a deputy, and went to 

tr 
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the south of France, whence he returned 
with an increase of democratic ardour. 


In September 1847, he was at the 
head of the meeting of Offenburg, where, 
under the title of Demands of the People, 
the famous programme of the Radical 
party made its appearance. Now com- 
menced the open struggle between the 
Government and the party which had 
left the ranks of the Opposition, properly 
so called, to enter those of that Radical- 
ism, which is so speedily transformed 
into revolution and revolt. An attempt 
was made to pursue Hecker, Struve, and 
some others, judicially, but nothing came 
of it. 

It would be too long to follow Hecker 
through all his career as a member of the 
Vor Parlament, and of the Assembly of 
the Paulskirche ; it is with his action in 
Baden that we have to do. Suffice it to 
say, that in Frankfort he was for some 
time the leader of the Extreme Left, and 
as such, an object of idolatry to the long- 
haired population of incipient doctors, 
who have nothing on earth to lose, and 
fancy they have a great deal to gain by 
revolution. 

As a tribune of the people, Hecker had 
many advantages. He was good-looking 
and eloquent, and possessed of that qua- 
lity which ranks so high amongst the 
sort of persons he was generally called 
upon to harangue—the determination to 
* go a-head,’ let what will be the conse- 
quence. 

Before going further, I think it but 
just to say one thing. Hecker was sin- 
tere in what he did. There are two sorts 
of revolutionists : those who would over- 
turn the world and all its institutions for 
some advantage to themselves, (generally 
of the most material and sensual kind, 
for the love of glory actuates them but 
very little), and those who, perceiving 
objects in a false light, really believe 
they are devoting themselves to the truth. 
Hecker was of these. He was rich ; mar- 
ried to a young wife whom’ he loved, the 
father of three children, and surrounded 
by several external circumstances which 
should have made him appreciate the 
tranquil pleasures of life. He was a 
sincere Republican; nor is it for this I 
blame him. Convictions are not to be 
condemned as such; their law is sin- 
cerity, truth, and if they are sincere they 
have a right to, and a claim upon respect, 
like all things true. But there where 
convictions, however sincere, become 
blameable, is where, instead of leading 
only to self-sacrifice, they involve the 
sacrifice of thousands, and may be the 
irretrievable ruin of whole lands. No 
man living has a right to force a body of 
his fellowmen to what he may consider 
their advantage against their will; and 
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he who, in the name of his idea, excites 
his countrymen to trample upon what is, 
charges himself with a responsibility, a 
complete perversion of vision alone can 
give him courage to assume. 


Gagern receives more justice than 
Hecker. Madame Blaze de Bury ad- 
mits that no enthusiasm inspired by 
the Archduke John, or the King of 
Prussia as future Emperor of Ger- 
many, equalled that inspired by the 
President of the National Assembly. 
In the streets, in the Assembly, 
and in society, his influence was the 
same. Women, according to our 
authoress, would tear a glove of his 
into atoms, and preserve the bits as 
relics ; and Madame Blaze de Bury 
states she could name one noble lad 
who wore a sleeve-button of Gagern’s 
mounted in diamonds. 

Our lady-authoress admits the 
great services rendered by Gagern, 
but avers that his resources were 
exhausted before he had been en- 
abled to do any more real good than 
that which lay in prevention of still 
further evil. 

Madame Blaze de Bury contends 
that Gagern is worn out, because his 
brow is furrowed and his hair grey— 
because his figure is somewhat bent 
and his voice veiled. But if these be 
indications of a man’s being worn 
out, Mr. Disraeli and the Earl of 
Carlisle, though younger men than 
M. Gagern, are also worn out. 

Henry William Augustus Gagern 
is now only in his fifty-first year. 
He is the son of Johu Christopher 
Ernest Gagern—not Henry, as Ma- 
dame de Bury has it—who was in 
the service of Nassau and Holland, 
and who spent some time in England 
between 1813 and 1814. The course 
of Henry Gagern, the son, has al- 
ways been straightforward, independ- 
ent, and eminently unselfish ; and if 
he have not succeeded, either in the 
Paulskirche at Frankfort, at Ber- 
lin, or elsewhere, according to his 
wishes, the fault is more in his stars 
than in himself. Madame de Bury in- 
timates that he is a man of aristo- 
cratic nature,—that he is, in every 
respect, a gentleman ; and she alleges 
that this accounts for the antipathy 
of the Revolutionists and her own 
prejudices in favour of the individual. 

We regret to perceive that this 
slavish deference, and what we must 
call this snobbish reverence, for what 
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she deems aristocracy, disfigures eve 
gy of Madame Blaze de Bury’s 
k. Whether this lady has been in 
the habit of moving in the first cireles 
of society we have no means of ac- 
curately knowing; but as she al- 
ways pulls up a title as the Countess 
This, the Duchess That, and the 
Marquise So-and-so, we incline to 
think that Madame de Bury’s en- 
trance into such circles is very re- 
cent, and, like most persons undersuch 
cireumstanees, the newly - admitted 
hierophant thinks she can never too 
often chink the coin of a sounding 
title on the counter. This is vil- 
lanous and vulgar to a degree. In 
society abroad, one says ‘ Monsieur de 
Talleyrand’ and ‘ Madame de Talley- 
rand, ‘ Monsieur de Metternich ’ and 
‘Madame de Metternich ;’ not‘ Prince’ 
and ‘ Princess,’ ‘Count’ or ‘ Count- 
ess,’ or ‘ Viscount’ or ‘ Viscountess.’ 
Who, with the least vis or breed- 
ing, ever called Chateaubriand ‘ Vis- 
count,’ or M. de Vilelle ‘ Viscount 
de Vilelle, or M. de St. Aulaire 
‘Count?’ The ringing the changes 
upon titles is reserved for the very 
lowest vulgar, and the worst classes 
of Cockney English and of under- 
bred Scotch and Irish, who have 
always a title in their mouths. 

In her descriptions of social life 
and of exterior objects, where Madame 
Blaze de Bury gives not the rein to 
her prejudices, but observes and notes 
down her impressions, her remarks 
are valuable, and, in general, correct. 
Her observations on Munich may be 
taken as an example. She says, and 
says truly, that, out of Paris, there 
is no place where luxury is so widely 
diffused as in Munich, or where the 
attributes and accessories of society 
are so magnificent. 

The aristocracy of Munich mani- 
fests in its pleasures the association 
of art with enjoyment. 

On the many virtues of the Bava- 
rian aristocracy, male and female, 


The boys with all their fathers’ sense, 
The girls with all their mothers’ beauty, 


as Sheridan hath it, we have not 
space to dwell. We cannot go over 
the ‘lofty brow,’ the ‘ dark eye,’ the 
‘clustering brown locks, the ‘ta- 
pering fingers of her hand as she 
* draws off her glove’ (O Madame de 
Bury !), nor mark the ‘ exquisite nails 
. that seem made to open, Aurora-like, 
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the gates of day.’ These are thesalient 
points of Caroline Countess of Bas- 
senheim, ‘a born princess of Waller- 
stein [‘ think of that, Master Brook! 
think of that!’], one of Bavaria’s 
first and noblest dames.’ Reflect on 
these things, York,—remember them, 
Norroy,—treasure them in your 
heart of hearts, ye Lodges, ye De- 
bretts, ye Dodds, and, quintessence 
of snobbery and flunkeydom, ye 
Burkes! 

We cannot trust ourselves to touch 
on the two sisters that stand nigh 
unto the Bassenheim, ‘one prettier 
than anything you can imagine.’ 
This is Viscountess d’Almeida: the 
fascinating countenance of the other 
is owned by the Baroness Gumpen- 
berg. Then there is Mademoiselle de 
Gumpenberg, who resembles ‘a water 
nymph ;’ and our authoress would 
‘not be surprized if some day, be- 
neath the groves of the Englische 
Garten, the green waves of the Jsar 
[quere, Iser?] tried to allure her 
into their depths.’ 

In describing art and artists, Ma- 
dame Blaze de Bury has got out of the 
millinery, the lady’s-maid, and the 
court-newsman style. She seems to 
understand and appreciate the en- 
thusiasm and the devotion of Ger- 
man artists, who live for art and not 
by it, as she well phrases it. Some- 
thing of this feeling—indeed, a great 
deal—is due to the late King of 
Munich, Louis of Bavaria, a muni- 
ficent patron of the arts; but it is in 
the nature of an educated German to 
love art for its own sake. It is this 
impulse within,—it is the love and 
the delight the Germans feel for art, 
that enable them to vanquish ob- 
stacles. ‘ Nur der innere Trieb, die 
Lust, die Liebe helfen uns Hinder- 
nisse iiberwinden, says Gothe. The 
following remarks on the celebrated 
German artist Schwanthaler will re- 
pay perusal :— 

Schwanthaler. 

Never was the spirit of chivalry so 
understood as by Schwanthaler. Other 
sculptors have other merits ; Thorwald- 
sen, Dannecker, Schadow, Rauch, are 
names about the illustriousness of which 
there can be no question: some are clas- 
sical, some poetical, all remarkable for 
elevation; but Schwanthaler alone is 
chivalrous. Look at yon figure of Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, at the end of the 
gallery,—is it not the very ideal of the 
warlike emperor, the Deutscher Kaiser, 
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who, before his call to the throne, had 
nothing but his horse, and his sword, 
and his old tower amongst the Alps—a 
true and genuine Ritter ? 


The observations which follow 
on the attitude of Bavaria and the 
historical party in Germany are, 
at the present time, of universal in- 
terest. 

Historical party in Germany. 

In the late divisions of Germany, the 
different German governments have worn 
the colours of two distinct parties: one 
is based upon the respect of treaties, and 
calls itself the Right; the other rests 
upon the manifestations of popular exi- 
gencies, ond is termed, by its enemies, a 
Fact. One will hear only of what it 
maintains ought to be, the other calls in 
expediency to its aid. Between these 
two great parties comes a third, deriving 
its existence from the first; this is the 
traditional, or, as it is denominated, the 
Historical party. 

That the ‘ Historical School’ has ex- 
ercised a considerable influence in Ger- 
man affairs within the last two years is 
what, I think, no one will attempt to 
deny; and nowhere has this influence 
prevailed more strongly than in Bavaria. 

Bavaria, as we have seen, furnished 
the very name by which originally were 
designated the partizars of authority. 
Guelph was the term for those who sup- 
ported the power of the Pope against the 
Emperor, whose adherents were styled 
Ghibellines. When the great war of the 
two eternally warting principles had 
ceased between the Tiara and the Crown, 
authority became exclusively lodged in 
the latter; and the empire, attacked by 
the Reformation, was now the symbol of 
power based upon right, and the Guelphs 
of this period are still the same, and we 
have the Elector Maximilian defending 
Ferdinand II., and opposing Gustavus 
Adolphus with all his might. The ques- 
tion of race also acts undeniably in this. 
Bavaria is in Germany (properly so 
called, and excluding therefrom Austria), 
the central point of the Southern States, 
and as such nourishes an antipathy for 
Northern Germany, but above «ll for 
Prussia, prompts, and has prompted, 
most of the political measures which the 
Bavarian Government has adopted. 


One of the politicians, who has 
been most before the public for the 
last eighteen months or two years, in 
Bavaria, is the minister Von der 
Pfordten, a man unknown and un- 
heard of ten or fifteen years ago. 
The race of the Armannspergs, the 
Schencks, the Zeutners, and officials 
celebrated eighteen or twenty years 
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ago, appears to have been altogether 
set aside, and new men to have started 
into existence with a new king. Of 
these, Von der Pfordten has been 
most prominently before the public. 
Madame Bury thus speaks of him :— 


Von der Pfordten. 

Now I do not mean to give my own 
judgment in this question, time will show 
whether Bavaria has or has not acted 
wisely in opposing the Hegemony of 
Prussia, but that by the efforts of M. de 
Pfordten alone she did oppose it most 
effectually, and that in his intimate con- 
viction it was the only part she had to 
take, are two irrefutable facts. We have 
already said that the courage and talent 
required to bring about this avowed ten- 
dency towards Austria were of no ordi- 
nary kind. . 

And no such very easy thing, either, 
would it have been to defend an opinion 
attacked by Pfordten. There is in what 
I would call the accessories of his elo- 
quence something that reminds one of 
M. Guizot. The voice, the gesture, the 
dugmatical manner, have a certain re- 
semblance with Louis-Philippe’s ex- 
minister; but in the form he adopts in 
speaking there is a marked difference 
(greater still in the matter of the speech,) 
between him and the statesman who once 
declared, in a question of no slight im- 
portance, where two opposed measures 
were proposed, that ‘ L’une et l'autre 
conduite peuvent se tenir.’ 

M. de Pfordten is exceedingly concise, 
always to the point, and (what in Ger- 
man is very rare) proceeds by short 
phrases. He is remarkable for that bril- 
liant lucidity given by a powerful con- 
viction; and as yet even his enemies 
have not ventured to mistrust his con- 
scientiousness, or doubt his profound at- 
tachment to his country. Some think 
this attachment goes a little too far, in- 
asmuch as it induces a perhaps some- 
what exaggerated estimate of the in- 
fluence likely to be exercised by Bavaria. 
Be that as it may, M. de Pfordten has 
attached his name to the first overt act of 
resistance against the principles estab- 
lished by the Assembly of Frankfort, 
and that at a moment when it was an 
arduous thing so to do. 


A man better known in England 
than Pfordten is the Prince Oettin- 
gen Wallerstein, one of the cleverest 
and most agreeable men in Germany. 
We had ourselves the pleasure of 
knowing and of being .received in 
the house of M. Wallerstein more 
than twenty years ago, when he was 
President of the Regency of the 
Danube, and subsequently at Munich. 
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Thus Madame Blaze de Bury speaks 
of him,— 
Prince Oettingen Wallerstein. 

The most famous adversary of this 
intrepid minister is, and has _ been 
throughout, Prince Oettingen - Waller- 
stein. The Prince is one of the very 
first grands seigneurs of Bavaria, and 
one of the men who best deserve to have 
applied to them the French word spirituel. 
He is spirituel to an eminent degree ; 
and more than that, is so engaging in 
manner, that those who regret the deep- 
est the conduct of the politician, are still 
fettered by the talents of the man. 

After having been one of the last 
prime ministers of the sovereign who 
styled himself ‘the Last King,’ Prince 
Wallerstein gradually descended to the 
position of a leader of the extreme Op- 
position, distrusted by those for whom 
he sacrificed all, and whom the lustre of 
his name alarmed, a deserter from his 
order—the Mirabeau of Munich. 

I know of few parliamentary speeches 
more brilliantly witty than that made by 
Prince Wallerstein in reply to the dis- 
course of M. de Pfordten, from which I 
have made certain extracts in the first 
pages of this chapter, and which we had 
the good fortune to hear him make ; but 
it would, at the same time, be hard to 
say what plan the princely revolutionist 
would oppose to that of the Govern- 
ment: for if he will not hear of Austria, 
neither will he bear the sound of Prussia’s 
name, and unless indeed it be the much- 
talked-of Triad, in which Bavaria was 
to have the casting vote between the two 
great German powers, it is not easy to 
discern the object of M. de Wallerstein’s 
desires. The opening of this speech is 
a very remarkable one :—‘ Gentlemen,’ 
commenced he, ‘ we were yesterday re- 
minded of All-Saints’ Day; and it is 
certainly rather a singular circumstance 
that we should be called upon to discuss 
the question of a German constitution 
precisely upon that day which all Christ- 
endom devotes to the dead.’ 

The speech abounded in similar ¢raits 
d@’ esprit ; but, amongst others, I cannot 
avoid noticing one which set the whole 
House in a roar. After branching off 
at the end into general considerations 
upon the different states of the universe, 
he hints at a moment when England, 
the last bulwark of the old world’s civil- 
ization, must give way in turn, and the 
new world rise triumphant in the form of 
America. ‘ But,’ concludes he, ‘ this 
will not much influence the present dis- 
cussion ; for, before that comes to pass, 
there will elapse a period so long—so 
long, that by that time even the ques- 
tion of the German Constitution may be 
settled !’ 
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Whilst looking at Prince Wallerstein’s 
tall figure, and marking the gentleman-like 
grace with which he decks subversive 
thoughts, I could not avoid saying to 
myself, with an old friend of M. de Mira- 
beau’s, Quel dommage ! il était si bien 
né! I confess that, accustomed as I 
was to the abominations of the Babel- 
like Constituante of Paris, I was much 
surprised by the tranquillity of the Ba- 
varian House of Commons; and I could 
not refrain from asking my neighbour, 
the Countess T , why the Assembly 
in Munich was so orderly, that of Frank~- 
fort having been so much the reverse ? 

‘ Because they drink beer here; and 
on the banks of the Rhine they drink 
wine !’ was the laughing reply. 

And the truth lies there. In Bavaria 
everything is connected indirectly with 
beer. The revolution which drove the 
king to abdicate was nothing; but in 
the insurrection occasioned by the addi- 
tion of half a kreuzer duty upon beer, se- 
veral lives were lost, and numberless ex- 
cesses committed. The first idea among 
the lower classes is beer ; and they show 
their admiration of the Glyptotheke, by 
calculating how many measures of beer 
it must have cost. 


Any one who has lived much in 
Germany, will agree in Madame Blaze 
de Bury’s remarks on the manner in 
which the arrogant and conceited 
burghers of that newest of capitals 
interlard French and Italian among 
their words; as, for example, Das 
ist charmant, Im Ersten piano, &c. 
Our authoress calls their attempt 
‘clapper-clawing French,’ and mal- 
treating their own language after a 
manner peculiarly their own. 

The remarks Madame’ de Bury 
makes on the Berlin society, are, in 
the main, correct. Ever since the days 
when Madame de Staél called Prus- 
sia la patrie de la pensée, the society 
of Berlin has become of a deeper 
blue. In the salons there are pe- 
dantry and pretension ; in the streets 
drums, fifes, and soldiers—soldiers, 
drums, and fifes; and thus the year 
wears on from January to May, and 
from May to December. Our au- 
thoress contends that the Prussians 
owe a good deal of their success to 
their presumption, and we don’t 
know that she is wrong. 

We extract the following list of 
etits journaux published in Ber- 
in and other parts of Germany. 
The names are curious :— 

Catalogue of Berlin Journals. 
The catalogue of a few of the petite 
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journaux published, not alone in Berlin, 
but in the different towns of Germany 
generally, is an amusing one, from the 
strangeness of names:— The Spanish 
Fly, The Hornet, The Wasp, The Bee, 
The Gad Fly, The Nest of Gad Flies, 
Day Must Break, The Torch, The Gas- 
light, The Lantern, The Snuffers, The 
Eternal Lamp, The Bawler of Torgau, 


The Berliner Jaw, The Braggart of 


Berlin, The Barricade News, The Street 
Times, The Redcap, The Sans Culotte, 
The Ship of Fools, The Devil, The 
Devil on his Travels, The Devil let 
Loose, The Church Devil, The Revolu- 
tionary Devil, Kiaderadatsch, Hurrah ! 
the Prussians are Come ! The Universal 
Wash, The Political Ass, &c. The 
greater portion of these belong to Ber- 
lin—some to Vienna. In the small 
towns, and in the country villages, al- 
most all take the name of the people as 
their basis; as,—The People's Messen- 
ger, The People’s Friend, The People’s 
Compamon, The People’s Mirror, The 
People’s Voice, The Peoples Pulpit, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

Madame Blaze de Bury pronounces 
so extravagant a panegyric on Fre- 
derick William IV., the actual King of 
Prussia, that we are tempted to think 
it satire in disguise. He is a lover 
of learning and the arts; he is a 
prince of eloquence ; a prince of 
piety, of conscientiousness ; a prince 
of firmness, ‘who swerves no more 
from right, than does the needle 
from the pole; a prince of heart 
and of conscience; in fact, a being 
altogether peerless and perfect. Now 
we wish to say nothing harsh of 
reigning sovereigns in the present 
position of Europe ; but we think, if 
there ever was a lady in extremes in 
reference to an idol, it is Madame 
Blave de Bury in reference to the 
King of Prussia. 

The character which is given of 
Radowitz, the favourite of the King 
of Prussia, is marked by much of 
the extravagance and inconsistency 
of this lady; but as the individual 
is now prominent, we give a large 
extract :— 

Joseph von Radowitz commenced his 
career against the country to which he 
was later to devote all his energies. Eda- 
cated as a boy in France, he became an 
officer of the Westphalian artillery at the 
end of the year 1812, and at fifteen —for 
his extraordinary courage—received the 
decoration of the Légion d’Honneur. At 
the battle of Leipsic he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. Heinrich von Ga- 
gem, and Joseph von Radowitz, it will 
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be seen, entered life in very nearly the 
same manner. After the dissolution of 
the kingdom of Westphalia, M. de Ra- 
dowitz took service with the Landgraf 
Elector of Hessen Cassel, and at eighteen 
he was appointed head-master of mathe- 
matics, and the higher branches of mili- 
litary science at the cadet’s school of 
Cassel. Till the year 1821 he remained 
in this country ; but the conduct of the 
Elector William 11. to his wife, a sister 
of the King of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
lim Il. was the cause of his leaving the 
Hessian court. Desired by her husband 
to show a tolerance wholly contrary to 
her dignity with regard to the person 
whom he had raised to the rank of 
Countess Reichenbach, the electress ap- 
plied for advice to M. de Radowitz, then 
captain on the staff, and military tutor 
to the hereditary prince. The letter in 
which M. de Radowitz tendered to the 
princess those counsels of | resistance 
which every honest man must have ap- 
proved of, was intercepted by the elector, 
and the writer received his dismissal from 
the Hessian service. 

Well recommended, as may be im- 
agined, to her brother by the electress, 
Joseph de Radowitz left Cassel for Ber- 
lin, and from the King of Prussia soon 
received rapid promotion in the military 
career. Here it was that began a friend- 
ship based upon mutual esteem and ana- 
logous tastes, and that was only to be 
strengthened by years—the friendship of 
the Prince Royal and M. de Radowitz. 

There are few branches of science in 
which M. de Radowitz is not versed— 
few subjects upon which he has not 
thought ; and the severer studies have 
not destroyed in him the taste for the 
more elegant arts. Whilst publishing 
treatises upon trigonometry, and mili- 
tary essays upon the ricochet, this active 
and almost universal spirit was also oc- 
cupied in studying the philosophical 
sense of the devices of chivalrous times, 
and had attained to a remarkable profi- 
ciency in music. 

As military tutor to his younger bro- 
ther, Prince Albert (the first situation 
given to his new protégé by King Fre- 
deric William II1.), the Prince Royal 
had frequent opportunities of studying 
the character and talents of his future 
friend, and all that was most chivalrous, 
most enthusiastic in him, found an echo 
in M. de Radowitz. 

Few men have ever known or under- 
stood the present King of Prussia so 
well as General Radowitz, and certainly 
none can be more entirely devoted to 
him ; though the general is an ardent 
Catholic, there is in the piety of his 
royal Protestant friend something so ex- 
alted, that even the religious fervour 
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which at first would seem to separate, 
has, on the contrary, united them. M. 
de Radowitz is, above all, remarkable 
for his firmness and decision, and for 
the incessant activity of his mind. In 
his appearance, which is that of a mili- 
tary monk or knight templar of old, 
you see at once the character of the 
man, and you feel that such deep con- 
viction, backed by such energy of will, 
and served by such indisputable talent, 
must in the end prevail. It is hardly 
necessary to say, that Radowitz belongs 
in politics to the school of Principle 
against Expediency ; so much so, that I 
have read a very clever pamphlet of his 
published in 1839, written in support of 
Don Carlos’s pretensions to the throne 
of Spain, and entirely denying the right 
of Ferdinand VII. to alter the line of 
succession to the throne. It is easy to 
understand that, with such opinions, the 
general should be a firm partizan of the 
union of Prussia with Austria: at the 
same time, he is one of those who are 
most strongly convinced of the necessity 
of remaining true to the vote of the 29th 
of June, 1848, by which the Bund was 
annihilated de facto. 

Itis this tendency—a double, but not 
a contradictory one, which caused M. de 
Radowitz to be often as wrongly judged 
as the sovereign whom he serves ; and it 
requires to study profoundly the charac- 
ter of this really remarkable man, in 
order to conciliate the famous speech of 
the 29th August, 1849, in the parlia- 
ment of Berlin, with the convocation of 
the parliament of Erfurth seven months 
later; to which act M. de Radowitz 
never ceased counselling the king. 

Impartiality without indifference: ex- 
traordinary force of volition without self- 
willedness ; indefatigable activity joined 
to mathematician -like method ; these are 
the principal characteristics of General 
Radowitz ; and it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that with such qualities, and in 
the very plenitude of man’s maturity, 
the Prussian statesman has still, per- 
haps, the more important portion of his 
political part to play. 

Under the head, ‘ Social habits of 
Vienna,’ Madame Blaze de Bury treats 
us with many pages as to the defini- 
tion of a gentilhomme ; and as to the 
impossibility of the French middle 
classes—the aversion of Madame 
Blaze de Bury —ever becoming any 
better than they are, mere bourgeois, 
which the lady translates, ‘He's a 
snob.’ What all this has to do with 
Vienna it were difficult to find out. 
When, however, after fourteen pages 
of rambling and rigmarole, Madame 
de Bury does come to the question 
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—she finds out ‘ that the Viennese are 
a very strange race. With so much 
of our steady, honest qualities about 
them, they have, says this lady, ‘an 
undeniable similarity of esprit with 
the French.’ Really? This is news 
to us, and will, we fancy, be news to 
the world. ‘ They are as lively,’ 
says our authoress, ‘as quicksilver, 
and witty as a gamin des barriéres. 
We believe all wriiers on Germany, 
for the last half century, have failed 
to discover either this liveliness or 
this wit. On the contrary, the Vien- 
nese have ever been remarkable for 
stolidity and stupidity ; for being the 
greatest eaters and drinkers, and the 
most illiterate people, in all Germany, 
Scarcely ever have they produced an 
eminent prose or poetical writer— 
never have they produced an emi- 
nent orator. 

During the War of Independence, 
not being able to find in Vienna a 
man capable of writing spirit-stirrin 
addresses to the army, Frederic 
Schlegel, a Hanoverian, was invited 
by the authorities to undertake the 
task; and M. de Gentz, the cele- 
brated writer in the Austrian Chan- 
cery of Foreign Affairs, was a native 
of Breslau, brought up at Berlin. 
Grillparzer, it is true, is a native of 
Vienna ; but ‘ one swallow does not,’ 
according to the old proverb, ‘ make 
a summer.’ 

Though Vienna has not produced 
great authors, however, it has always 
been the cradle of great actors. To 
those who, twenty years ago (how 
time flies!), remember the inimitable 
Schuster at the theatre in the Leo- 

ldstadt, the following sketch of 

Vestroy will be interesting :— 
Nestroy, the Viennese Actor. 

The unique Nestroy! How I wish 
you could see him. Look at that most 
inimitable invalid as he sits upon his 
rickety chair—more rickety he than it. 
Look at the patch over the eye that is 
lost, and then look at the eye that wakes 
—how it shows you at once that it does 
the work of two! And that nose! that 
potation-telling, but most sagacious nose! 
Did you ever see clothes so hang and 
slouch upon so unbendable a frame ? 
So square, so angular, so perfectly 
drilled a man! You might have had 
news in the morning of the complete 
ruin of your West Indian property, and 
it would not prevent you from sharing in 
the general hilarity provoked by Nestro 
in the Zwilf Madel in Uniform. i 
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defy you to resist him, when, at the 
head of his little troop, he goes through 
the exercise before the commandant of 
the fortress. Notwithstanding the rusti- 
ness of his limbs, and the weight of his 
monstrous old musket, be goes strictly 
through the whole, until at the word Links 
geschaut (eyes left), he finds a sudden and 
natural obstacle to his discipline. You 
should see the one eye look at you then, 
and hear the accent with which he says 
* Na! that’s beyond my power!’ The 
words are nothing, but no one can resist 
them in his mouth. 

But Nestroy’s masterpiece is the scene 
where he is alone and occupied with a 
book of tragedies, and when he reads 
passages from them with his own com- 
ments. What work the one eye does 
then, to be sure! He reads scenes from 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, from Don 
Carlos, from Goethe’s Egmont, stopping 
at every other line to give forth some 
plaisanterie de circonstance: and now 
the public (the popular portion of it) 
becomes as curious to study as the actor. 
A communication establishes itself be- 
tween Nestroy and the heroes of the pit 
and gallery, and the scene might last till 
the nextday. Each time he attempts to 
rise or close his book, he is forced by 
clamours to resume his seat, and publish 
some fresh ‘comments.’ Then comes 
the turn of the contemporaries, the au- 
thors of yesterday—the very piece, per- 
haps, that is being played at the Burg 
for the second time; and I leave you to 
judge how they are handled! — It is worse 
than Jules Janin’s Monday /euilleton in 
the Journal des Débats. How he does 
maul them! and how the public enjoys 
it! Then actor and public warm into 
still greater confidence, and in this inti- 
macy of this ¢éte-a-téte Nestroy hazards 
political epigrams! Gare a Welden! if 
there is not actually a ‘fling’ at the 
‘state of siege ’—and there, another at 
the ‘equal rights ’—and now to right, to 
left, all the questions brilantes of the day 
receive in turn their hit, and a ‘ dead hit ’ 
it generally is: but the ‘ people’ who 
are represented to us in other countries 
as ‘impatiently submitting to tyranny’ 
and ‘ groaning under military oppression,’ 
enjoy the fun exactly as if some other and 
not themselves were concerned ; and the 
good-humoured hits (for in the midst of 
all this his very sarcasm is good-hu- 
moured ) dealt at the ‘ instruments of tor- 
ture’ by Nestroy are received witha frank, 
unembittered merriment, that would not, 
I suspect, be possible if they felt them- 
selves very much pinched by them. 

* Judith ! Judith !’ cries a Bursch in 
the pit (Judith was a tragedy that had 
lately appeared at the Burg), and Nestroy 
begins to ‘comment’ upon the treacherous 
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beloved of Holofernes. But what-can he 
do in the Biblical East? Why, in one 
second base a witticism upon the ‘ three 
kings’ and the Drei Kénigs Biindniss, 
which is as brilliant as it is unexpected, 
and which convulses the whole house. 

We must be pardoned for not 
going over the history of Vienna and 
its revolutions, given in a partial 
and one-sided manner by Madame 
de Bury. We must also be pardoned 
for omitting a character of Francis 
Joseph and his mother, the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, which is far too 
fulsome to suit the taste of the Eng- 
lish public. 

On the proportions of the nobility 
in different states of the Austrian 
monarchy, however, Madamede Bury 
has evidently taken some pains to 
inform herself, and we dare say the 
following table nearly approximates 
to correctness :— 

Proportions of Nobility in different 

States. 
One Noble 


Moravia and Silesia 

Bohemia 

Dalmatia 

Carinthia and Krain 

Country above the Ens, or Upper 
I sn cinatinguabiih sais 353 

Styria 

Lombardy 


Coast Land 
Tyrol 
Galicia 
Transylvania 
Hungary 

Madame Blaze de Bury’s character 
of the Hungarians contains, in the 
main, a great deal of truth, but it is 
defaced by her religious prejudices. 
It is true, as our authoress states, that 
many of his Oriental qualities the 
Magyar has preserved, but he has 
lost by his contact with Europe the 
deep seriousness of the East, and is 
as volatile and volage asa Pole. It 
is also true that the Magyar of old 
delighted in feudalism, and in lording 
it over his vassals. But that this 
feeling prevails since 1848 to any- 
thing like the extent it prevailed 
antecedently we do not believe. The 
colours with which Madame de Bury 
has painted the Hungarian struggle 
were evidently laid on in Vienna, 
and she deserves a rich reward from 
the Austrian Chancery. 

What experience this lady has of 
Hungary we know not. We doubt, 
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greatly doubt, whether she ever tra- 
velled in the country, or proceeded 
beyond Pressburg, which is almost a 
fSauxbourg of Vienna. We fully ad- 
mit that a Hungarian village ‘can 
be compared to nothing but /a Basse 
Bretagne; or the ‘ houseless wilds of 
Connemara ;’ but the wretched con- 
dition of Hungarian villages affords 
the Austrian Government no justi- 
fication of its violation of the Hun- 
garian constitution. 

In the same degree as Madame 
Blaze de Bury vilipends all connected 
with the Hungarian struggle, from 
Bem and Kossuth down to Pulszky, in 
the same degree does she vaunt Jella- 
chich as a kind of model or heaven- 
born general — as a glorious hero 
whom it is necessary to worship and 
adore, in the Roman Catholic sense 
of the words. ‘Thus the lady speaks 
of her darling Ban :— 


Jellacic. 

I defy any one, unless he be of stone, 
and inaccessible to all ennobling emo- 
tion, to approach Jellacic unmoved. 
There is something about him that in- 
spires you with involuntary respect. You 
reverence while you admire him. The 
one expression which dominates all others 
in the fine countenance of the Ban is 
goodness,—a goodness, a kindness, which 
draws you irresistibly towards him, and 
makes you instantaneously feel you would 
trust your life in his hands. On the 
broad bare brow sits intelligence, sove- 
reign-like ; round the gently-smiling lips 
hangs that peculiar cast of melancholy 
which is so essentially Slavonian; but 
in the eye beams forth a brightness of 
intellect and magnanimity which at once 
reveals all the treasures of the soul 
within. 

I am strongly tempted to believe that 
the troubles of the last two years in 
Europe have produced but one man, and 
that he is Jellacic. He is a living denial 
of all the falseness, all the baseness, all 
the corruption of our times. He is an 
embodied protestation against disloyalty, 
and whilst, in every country, every un- 
worthy passion has been let loose,— 
whilst everywhere men thirsted (let no 
one say they aspired!) for pomp, for 
power, for even viler gains, Jellacic has 
been, perhaps, the only one who, from 
the peculiarity of his position, has prac- 
tised renouncement. To play the part 
of Waldstein successfully,—nay, almost 
without obstacle, lay before him, and, as 
I said, he would not be a Waldstein ; 
Friedland’s fame was too small, and 
Jellacic disdained it ; Friedland’s honour 

a stain, and that of Jellacic must be 
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immaculate. Duty-worship, the enthu- 
siasm for the Right, these are the incen- 
tives to every action of the Ban. 

I would not be misunderstood in what 
I say. This devotion to duty, this he- 
roic enthusiasm, every man in Austria 
shares in it, from the Emperor down- 
wards; but none have had at a given 
moment the fate of the empire in their 
hands as had the Ban, the salvation of 
Austria dependent on their truth. And 
that is why events have wade of him 
what many another might have been had 
his position been the same. The in- 
equality lies only in the circumstances 
which, in the autumn of ’48, put the 
decision of the whole contest into the 
hands of the Slavonic nations, who were 
led on and represented by Jellacic. His 
power over them was absolute. 

The praise bestowed on the Arch- 
duke John is more sober and ra- 
tional, and will find a response in 
every breast. Next to his deceased 
brother, the Archduke Charles, the 
Archduke John was clearly the fa- 
vourite in Austria, and, indeed, in 
Germany. 

The Archduke John. 

I can understand the Archduke John 
and his love for these lands. Heis, every 
inch of him, a mountaineer. His early 
years were, whenever he could dispose of 
himself, spent upon ‘the hill :’ he wore 
the attire of a Wildschiitz, and amongst 
the Wildschiitzen he had his home: he 
partook of their sports and occupations, 
and shared in their misfortune when 
darker days came. He fought with 
Hofer for the freedom of Tyrol, and with 
such as Hofer did not disdain to break 
bread and drink mountain wine, or moun- 
tain milk, as the case might be. After a 
long day’s shooting many and many are 
the times when, with gun on shoulder, 
the imperial huntsman, known to every 
creature that had life, and popularized 
under the name of Hannes, would stay 
his course at some peasant’s hut, and 
entering take his place with the peasant’s 
family round the board spread for the 
evening meal. It is easy to conceive how 
he is adored by these simple and stalwart 
sons of the mountain. Noris the feeling 
an unreciprocated one. The Archduke 
John draws his very breath of life from 
the hills: without their free air he could 
not exist. 

With one more extract we must 
conclude what we have to say of 
Germania. That extract has refer- 
ence to a man who has played a 
great part in Italy—the veteran 
Radetzky. He is thus sketched :— 


Radetzky. 
Even the Italians are obliged tacitly to 
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confess his undeviating spirit of justice, 
and the mildness of Radetzky’s rule. See 
him in his present head-quarters of Ve- 
rona, and there you will have a slight 
idea of what Radetzky is. At the balls 
he gave every Monday night, all through 
the carnival of last winter, many of the 
Italian families might be seen won, in 
spite of themselves, by the manner in 
which the Marshal knows how to wield 
power, and by the frank cordiality, the 
total absence of anything like a wish to 
domineer, which he allies to necessary 
firmness. If there were a dozen Ra- 
detzkys to govern them, the Italian pro- 
vinces of Austria would stand a fair chance 
in a couple of years of being almost as well 
affected towards the Imperial Govern- 
ment as any others. 


There is something quite irresistible 
in Radetzky’s manner. He is of ex- 
tremely small stature, as many very great 
men have been,—if anything, he is, per- 
haps, less tall than the Duke of Welling- 
ton; but he is upright and sturdy as a 
knarled oak, and looks as though force 
were in him yet to out-weather many a 
storm. His activity and vivacity are 
beyond description, and even while he 
speaks with you you see that more than 
he can utter is pressing on his brain, and 
that his element is action, his nature to 
be doing. He is stirring, as was the 
great Frederick ; but the eye of Radetzky, 
though as indicative of activity as that of 
the Prussian monarch, has a beaming 
expression that was wholly foreign to the 
latter. You see at once, and unmis- 
takeably, that he is goodness itself, and 
you understand the ardent sympathies he 
inspires. 

* My officers and I are one family,’ 
said he to us one day at Verona, with the 
air of a father speaking of his sons ; ‘ it 
must be so for that intimate knowledge 
of one another to be produced, which 
creates indissoluble union between the 
commander and those whom he has to 
command.’ 

The simplicity and modesty of the 
Marshal are two qualities which distin- 
guish him almost as much as any other. 
He is even now satiated with fame and 
glory, as he has been touched by the 
tributes of admiration which are per- 
petually brought to him from all quar- 
ters of the world; and you see that he 
feels the sort of pleasure natural to a 
kind and loving disposition in receiving 
proofs of his fellow-men’s esteem. To 
jadge of his modesty, hear him talk of 
other generals, and see how he delights 
in their praise. ‘Il n’appartient pas & 
tout le monde d’étre modeste,’ says the 
Prince de Ligne,—‘ il faut avoir un grand 
fond de grandes actions pour cela ;’ and 
certainly, from this view of the case, 
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Radetzky has every right to be modest. 
Amongst the several qualities he has in 
common with the Duke of Wellington 
stands foremost the readiness to recog- 
nize merit in others. Speak to him of 
Schénhals or Hess, and you will have an 
idea of how he appreciates the excellence 
of others. The wife of the latter has in 
her possession a document, I suspect, 
the wealth of Nepaul would be inadequate 
to purchase from her, in which the Mar- 
shal, alluding to the services rendered 
by her husband in the Italian campaigns, 
says,— 

‘ If I have all the glory, he has all the 
merit.’ 


We have now done with Germania, 
yet, before we close the work, it is 
but right, as a key to the political 
feelings of the writer of it, we should 
give the following sketch of the 
Comte de Chambord. Our readers 
will see that Madame Blaze de Bury 
is Carliste quand méme. 

The Comte de Chambord is eminently 
Francais par U esprit, and his conversa- 
tion, when he admits you to the privilege 
of enjoying it en petit comité, is attractive 
and charming beyond description. Un- 
til then he may be said to be rather re- 
served than otherwise. Anecdotical and 
spirituel as Louis XVIII., he is only 
prevented by the more modern forms of 
courtly breeding from being as jovially 
gay as Le Biarnais himself. Perhaps, 
unless it were for the uncompromizing 
uprightness and sincerity of which I 
speak, Henri Quatre would be, of all 
his ancestors, the one whom the Prince 
resembles most: he has much of his 
acuteness, but you see at once that Paris 
vaut bien une messe could never have 
passed his lips. 

Of the Comtesse de Chambord I 
frankly avow that I scarcely know how 
to speak. The impression she made 
upon me is so strong, the devotion I 
bear to her is so deep, that I find some 
difficulty in doing justice to her, without 
being accused of exaggeration. The 
Archduchess Marie Thérése d’Este is 
said to be not handsome, but if beauty 
were to be judged by its effects I do not 
know who could vie with her. The 
power she exercises over all who ap- 
proach her is fascination. I have never 
yet found any one who had either escaped 
or who could explain it, but so it is. 
Old men and young men, women, per- 
sons of all nations and all ranks, none 
can resist the charm—for that is it. It 
is le charme, as the French say; that 
nameless something which utterly defies 
definition. 


We do not deny that these volumes 
are clever and lively, or that they are 
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often graphic and amusing. There 
can be no doubt that Madame Blaze de 
Bury is a woman of very considerable 
talent, and no ordinary learning and 
accomplishments ; but it is also cer- 
tain that she is a vehement, violent, 
and one-sided partizan, and these 
party pamphlets are wholly without 
authority as matter of history. 


The other volume, Young Italy, 
which we have placed at the head of 
this article, possesses a captivating 
title, is extremely readable, and, in 
so far as style is concerned, is well 
and graphically written, and most 
artistically arranged, combining to- 
gether fact and fiction. But though by 
no means so prejudiced an observer 
as Madame Blaze de Bury, and wholly 
devoid of her papistical predilections, 
Mr. Cochrane has such a horror of 
the very name Republic, and such a 
disrelish for all those connected with 
it, that he does but scant justice, and 
not always even scant justice, to those 
who wished a change. 

We can understand a man having 
no affection for trading revolutionists, 
or for men anxious for change for 
the mere sake of change ; but when 
Mr. Cochrane admits the madness 
and folly of the Papal Government, 
and of the men who seek to apply to 
the nineteenth century the theories 
and maxims of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, does he not lay the foun- 
dation of a defence for Armellini, 
and Saffi, and Mazzini, and some of 
the other leaders, whom he so un- 
sparingly condemns ? 

Mr. Cochrane allows that the vi- 
sions of Italian unity and Italian in- 
dependenceare not without their grace 
and their charm. Italy free and 
Italy independent, he admits, are 
ideas which gratify the imagination 
of the enlightened and the ideal of 
the scholar. If so, then is there not 
palliation, if not excuse, for men 
who have been dreaming this sweet 
dream their whole life long? Mr. 
Cochrane sees no hope for Italy 
until the temporal is severed from 
the spiritual dominion of the Pope— 
until the great anomaly of this mon- 
strous union is abolished. Mr. Coch- 
rane thinks that while all the world 
is changing, the doctrines of the 
papacy are immutable. Is there not, 
therefore, something to be advanced 
im behalf of men a wished to pro- 
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duce a change in the government of 
a Pope with a cabinet of bishops and 
priests ? 

Mr. Cochrane states that it is the 
firm conviction of the Pope that his 
obligations as temporal ruler fade into 
insignificance before his higher and 
holier duties of Supreme Pontiff. 
Is not here one pregnant cause of the 
misrule of the States of the Church, 
and are the men after all, however 
wrongly they proceeded to work, so 
much to blame who tried to reform 
that misrule? Mr. Cochrane's con- 
clusion that they are, is altogether at 
variance with his premises. Against 
all crimes of violence, against all 
spoliation, against the worst of human 
crimes, murder, we are as indignant 
as Mr. Cochrane shows himself in 
this well-written volume. 

We abhor the assassins of Rossi 
and loathe their crime; but while we 
lament the death of Rossi and de- 
nounce to execration his murderers, 
we cannot suffer the extravagant 
panegyric which appears in Mr. 
Cochrane's volume to pass under re- 
view without protesting against it 
with both our hands. Rossi was a 
man of considerable acquired know- 
ledge, and more than the average 
attainments in history and jurispru- 
dence ; but he was without a particle 
of genius, and had not the least pre- 
tension to eloquence. To the last 
day of his existence he spoke the 
French incorrectly and unidiomati- 
cally, and as a foreign language, and 
with an Italian accent so marked as 
to be perceptible to a very ordinary 
ear. In the estimate of Mr. Cochrane 
he was a man of genius, of eloquence, 
of the highest mental faculties. To 
those who knew him for fifteen years 
before his death, and we were our- 
selves among the number, he ap- 
peared none of these things ; and in 
speaking of his moral faculties, we 
would say that a man of a looser 
moral sense, and altogether more 
devoid of heart and principle, we 
never knew in any country. It is 
impossible Mr. Cochrane could have 
been acquainted with Rossi, or could 
have made the least inquiry in the 
school of law at Paris among those 
who knew him well. 

We doubt whether there is more 
than one man in Europe who would 
subscribe to Mr. Cochrane’s estimate 
of Rossi, and that man is M. Guizot. 
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Possibly the materials in Young Italy 
in reference to Rossi were derived 
from that ‘austere’ man, the ex-mi- 
nister of the late Louis-Philippe, for 
eighteen years King of the French. If 
so, Mr. Cochrane is accountable only 
for the adoption of the character—the 
erroneous character—of a man whom 
he did not personally know, and had 
no opportunity of knowing. 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to make any extracts from Mr. 
Cochrane’s book. In his chapter on 
*the Temporal and Spiritual Domi- 
nion of the Pope,’ however, there is 
much sound and judicious matter, of 
which the following passage may be 
taken asa small sample :— 


The fact is, that the whole system of 
the Catholic Church of Rome is one of 
contradiction: when we are disposed to 
paint, in the liveliest colours, the gor- 
geous splendour of the Catholic hierar- 
chy — its picturesque hues, its bright 
scarlet and purple, as of Tyrian dye; its 
costly robes, which fall in graceful folds 
beneath tie lace of exquisite texture, such 
as Vandyke loved to paint; when we 
look around on the columns of marble 
and porphyry, its shrines adorned with 
stones of rarest virtue; or monuments, 
the grandeur and elevation of whose cha- 
racter testify to the faith and piety of 
those who reared them, we cannot, at the 
same time, forget the moral ignorance of 
the thousands who draw near those 
shrines on their knees. When we look 
at the cardinals in the pompous equi- 
pages of purple and gold, we must 
glance, not without a deep interest and 
commiseration, at the people who are 
standing by the wayside. The abrupt 
contrasts of the Catholic Church are at 
all times most remarkable: its bene- 
volent theories and imperfect practice ; 
its doctrines of mercy, and severity of 
government ; the altar and the prison, 
ever side by side; it passes at once from 
the wild license of the carnival to the 
most rigid abstinence; from the most 
solemn ceremonies of the holy week to 
the dissipation of Easter ; from the awful 
consummation of the Passion to a light 
and joyous strain; life and death, light 
and darkness, morning and night, are 
not more antagonistic; but nowhere, as 
we have already remarked, is the con- 
trast more apparent, than between the 
magnificence of the temple and the 
squalid hovels which surround it; be- 
tween the glory of the worship, and the 
physical degradation of too many a wor- 
shipper. The most striking features of 
the Catholic Church are derived from 
these strange contrasts. Thus, we see 
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pale, emaciated forms, kneeling before 
the shrine of the beloved apostle. When 
his Holiness stretches forth his hand and 
blesses the people, his voice falls upon 
ears which are duller than the stones, 
and on hearts that are crushed as the 
forms which contain them. 

In all honesty it must be repeated, 
that the union of the temporal and 
spiritual authority in the Papal govern- 
ment is opposed, even on the authority 
of the Pope himself, to liberal institu- 
tions, that is, to a liberal education, 
which fits men for liberal institutions. 

Alas! why did not the Pope think of 
this when he frst came to the throne ? 
Why did he commence at the wrong end 
of the chapter, wishing men to run 
before they were able to walk alone? 
Why did he not remember, if he ever 
had met with the profane writings of 
Monti, 

Che |’amor di liberta, bello se stampa, 

Ha in cor gentile, ma se in cor basso e 
lordo. 

Non virtu ma furore e sceleranza. 


The misfortune of the Roman govern- 
ment, alike spiritual and temporal, is its 
ridiculous attention to forms and dogmas. 
Thus, strange to say, in the very heart 
of the Church, in the centre round which 
all Christianity lives, there is, perhaps, 
less religion than in any other part of 
Italy ; thus it is that all the old cere- 
monies are so pertinaciously adhered to, 
The church is built upon dogmas; and, 
as every Pope thinks he must do some- 
thing to immortalize his name, and there 
is very great danger in touching any of 
these ceremonies and forms, the only 
way in which he can be remembered is, 
by adding to them ; and it is precisely 
the same thing in the civil government. 
Every idle form and officious interference 
is most carefully adhered to, and sensible 
improvements are stopped. The quali- 
ties necessary for great social ameliora- 
tions are always wanting to the Papal 
government—time, patience, and expe- 
rience. Meanwhile, every one, from the 
Pope to Mazzini, cries out lustily, in- 
voking the sympathies of the people. 
One person advises them one way, ano- 
ther the contrary ; to-day one doctrine is 
started, to be refuted by its opposite on 
the morrow; and while each party is 
contending for the privilege of protecting 
them, the poor people, as too frequently 
happens, are torn in pieces. 

It is not only those who, by their 
religious tenets, are opposed to Catho- 
licism, who complain of its abuses ; there 
are the statements of others who cannot 
be prejudiced in their opinions. The 
best Catholics do not scruple to admit 
that the society is corrupt, the govern- 
ment ill-administered and ill-regulated ; 
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that justice, such as we understand jus- 
tice—that is, a system impartial in its 
administration and beneficent in its ope- 
ration—has no existence; that the go- 
vernment from first to last is based upon 
erroneous principles, and even these 
principles are injudiciously carried out. 
It is not only the Protestant who exclaims 
that the laws ere powerless for good, and 
impede the progress of social life, instead 
of assisting its march. Only the other 
day, before the revolution, it cannot be 
denied that taxation overlooked the car- 
dinal’s couch, and fell on the indigent. 
Monopolies existed everywhere; even 
the most princely families having mono- 
polies of the sale of meal or milk for 
some particular district. The conse- 
quences of all these evils are, that the 
character which St. Bernard gives of the 
Romans formerly, is applicable to them 
at the present day ; that ‘they are sedi- 
tious and cruel, intractable, and scorning 
to obey.’ 

What are we to think, then, if all this 
be universally admitted; if even since 
the revolution the priestly government 
has returned improving in nothing, learn- 
ing nothing, reforming nothing; are we 
to believe that the Church of Rome con- 
tains within itself the seeds of all those 
evils whose existence we lament ? 

This would be a very hasty and ill- 
founded judgment. At Rome it is not 
the heads of the church or the authorities 
who are corrupt. Take, for instance, 
the College of Cardinals ; it is in general 
composed of men of moral and religious 
lives ; they have only moderate incomes, 
and yet their private charities are compa- 
ratively very large ; the breath of slander 
is never blown upon them ; their inten- 
tions are excellent; but then, alas! it 
must be remembered that in general they 
are not men of any practical experience ; 
their very education is opposed to all 
intellectual developement. Thus it is 
that they scarcely knew how to check the 
mal-administration of their subordinates ; 
men like Pio Nono, who would become 
great reformers, are like moles, who see 
very clearly within a short distance, but 
nothing beyond ; that after the first blow 
is given to some abuse, 


They start away as if afraid, 
Even at the sound themselves have made. 


They are like men who walk in the dark, 
and perceive in the distance a glimmer- 
ing light; if they endeavour to reach it, 
they stumble at every obstacle, and risk 
doing much damage; so they remain 
inactive from the fear of moving, and 
even close their eyes to the light of con- 
viction. The fact is, that the evil is not 
in the Church ; it is in the peculiarity of 
the Papal form of government. Remove 
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this evil, and the Church would become 
greater and more powerful than ever. 

And how can this, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise? The Church is 
founded on absolute doctrines. Obe- 
cience, veneration, and unconditional 
submission are the chief virtues. The 
rock on which the church of St. Peter 
is built, well represents the deeply-seated 
convictions and unyielding substance of 
the Catholic Church. This’ is as it 
should be; for obedience is the first of 
virtues, and convictions are wholly un- 
worthy of the name, unless they are 
stoutly maintained ; but these principles, 
which are admirable in the application to 
a church which cannot change, are to- 
tally at variance with the system upon 
which all civil government must be car- 
ried on. The spiritual obligations and 
requirements of men never vary; they 
are immutable, and as great now 
they were when Christianity was first 
preached ; but it is not so with temporal 
obligations and requirements, which are 
constantly varying, and assuming new 
shapes. How, then, can it be expected 
that men whose education, habits, in- 
terests, faith, all turn in one direction, 
can possess two sets of ideas? If they 
are well adapted to the government of 
the Church, of course this fact must 
prevent them sympathising with the 
spirit of the age. The education of 
churchmen is based on every kind of 
restriction; how, then, can they under~ 
stand a system which is founded on 
concessions ? 

The proof that it is not the religion, 
but the action of the civil government 
which is opposed to the welfare of the 
people, may be found in the circumstance, 
that, in the provinces, where the in- 
fluence of the central administration is 
less felt, and where the municipal pri- 
vileges have been warmly cherished, 
there the character of the people is en- 
tirely different to that of the Roman 
citizens. There the authority of parents 
is respected; the people are civil and 
obliging, and by no means extortionate ; 
the forms of religion are fulfilled with 
decent and scrupulous attention, and 
crime is of rare occurrence. If this 
happy state of society exists in the very 
neighbourhood, in the immediate vicinity 
of Rome, the influence of the Church it- 
self cannot be so pernicious as many 
would have us believe. 


Then, if the government at preseftt 
established in Rome, and. combining 
these two exalted dignities, is incompa- 
tible with the social happiness and moral 
improvement of the people, does it pos- 
sess any other advantages? Has it at 
least realized the object for which it was 
instituted? Has it added to the dignity 
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of his government, or the independence 
of his spiritual authority ? 

It must be admitted that it has failed 
to realize both these objects. Since the 
primitive times, says Gibbon, the wea!th 
of the Popes has been exposed to envy, 
their power to opposition, and their »er- 
sons to violence. Gregory the Seventh, 
who may be adored or detested as the 
founder of the Papal monarchy, was 
driven from Rome, and died in exile. 
Six-and-thirty of his successors, until 
their retreat to Avignon, maintained an 
unequal contest with the Romans. 
Their age and dignity were frequently 
violated; and the churches, even amid 
the performance of the most solemn rites 
of religion, were polluted by sedition and 
murder. A long list might be given of 
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the Popes who have suffered martyrdom, 
not in the cause of religion, but in the 
cause of civil government. It is true, 
that for four centuries, since Euge- 
nius IV., no Pope has been expelled by 
tumult from Rome, until this last sad 
instance of successful rebellion ; but they 
have had, nevertheless, to submit to 
every indignity, and to the extremes of 
violence. 


These are just and true remarks, 
and prove that where Mr. Cochrane 
has allowed himself to reflect, and 
has not taken his information from 
interested authorities, his conclusions 
are rational and manly, and worthy 
of an educated English gentieman. 


SATIRE. 


O note what lack of common modesty 
Prevails throughout the Parliament and Press ; 

How party-squabbles mock the land's distress ; 
What quibbles grin ‘neath the Law’s majesty ; 
What narrow prejudices travesty 
Religion, whilst the crowd unlearns to bless, 
And—every shame and scruple growing less— 
The ruler’s last concern is Honesty, 
—Sometimes I wish my pen filled with the gall 


Of Satire! 


So would I stern truths outsay 


ene each bad thing by its bad name call ; 
ike 


And ( 


one* whose worn spirit passed away 


Upon the pallet of a hospital) 
* Lash with a bloody verse these great men of a day!’ 


But God will do without me. 


*Tis not mine, 


Worldly—unclean—self-seeking—faint of heart— 
To take on me the Accuser’s awful part ; 
To void a wrath, boundless, because divine, 
On lying Scribes and Pharisees ; to twine 
The scourge, and from the temple’s godless mart 
Whip forth the money-changers. Satire’s dart 
Wounds oft the heedless flinger ; the red wine 
Of anger maddens e’en the just; and I, 
I have enough to do to watch and pray,— 
Strive humbly to live well,—with fearful eye 
Judge others,—and, though Wrong should gain the day, 
Remember that God’s promise cannot lie, 

That vengeance is the Lord's, and that He will repay ! 


* Gilbert, from whom the line is literally translated,— 
* Fouetter d’un vers sanglant ces grands hommes d’un jour !’ 
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CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 


INCE the date of our last Num- 
ber, another province has been ad- 
ded to the British empire—Victoria 
owns a new community ; Canterbury 


is fairly launched among the tribes of 


the earth. As a fresh spring spout- 
ing forth from God’s creation, it 
already commences its little tributary 
stream to the great course of the 
world’s history ; and as our own in 
origin, character, and destiny, we 
watch its outset with the deepest in- 
terest, as well as with an anxious 
sense of the gravest responsibility. 

We have, indeed, no new country 
to announce. Just eighty years have 
elapsed since Benjamin Franklin 
wrote ‘A Scheme for benefiting dis- 
tant unprovided Countries ;’ and for 
the first scene of his benevolent ex- 

riment, he chose ‘a country called 
in the maps New Zealand, and just 
discovered by the Endeavour to be 
two islands, together as large as 
Great Britain, the one named Acpy- 
nomawée, the other Tovy-poennam- 
moo.’ The subject of our present 
contemplation is as widely different 
from Franklin's, as the plain matter- 
of-fact designation of our ‘ Middle 
Island’ from Tovy-poennammoo. 
Tempora mutantur. The scheme of 
a voyage by subscription, to convey 
the conveniences of life to savage 
inhabitants of remote regions, was 
the dream of an age of philosophers 
contemporaneous with the legislators 
who devised ‘an Act for the Pre- 
vention of Emigration.’ The colo- 
nizometer then stood at zero. Our 
great offset settlements were being 
goaded, by our blind infatuation, into 
national rebellion; and the narrow 
philosophy of the day shrank away 
altogether from the subject of its 
own confusion. 

At such a time, when the wide 
unoccupied regions of the earth were 
no longer looked to as the destined 
scenes of national extension, yet still 
the spirit of Old England kept stir- 
ring on the seas, it is creditable to 
Franklin to have suggested to Eng- 
land, that if she would not occupy 
the shores she touched at, she might, 
at least, assume the more beneficent 
character of Ceres in her rovings, 
and teach the nations the arts of life, 
rather than become the distributor 


of scourges and corruption, which 
seemed the only alternative to colo- 
nization suggested to the less scrupu- 
lous minds of the statesmen then 
unfortunately in power. 

To those who observe the ten- 
dencies of the present times, as many 
do with almost fatalist superstition, 
the intense attention paid by Eu- 
rope at this moment to the ‘ Art 
of Colonization,’ must be a strik- 
ing and suggestive feature. It is, 
perhaps, the main characteristic of 
this period in European politics. In 
England we can travel nowhere 
without witnessing how the restless, 
or the enterprizing, or the dissatisfied 
of our countrymen, are turning their 
thoughts daily where freedom seems 
to bid them. One finds one’s self in- 
vited everywhere, by tempting offers 
of cheap, safe, and expeditious pas- 
sages, to one or other of our nume- 
rous colonies—the question seems 
no longer whether to go, but only 
whither. The population of Ireland 
is actually receding from its shores, 
and Celticising the most distant cor- 
ners of the earth. France sends her 
deputations to consult our oracles 
how, and where, she may inaugurate 
similar enterprizes. German princes 
obtain our permission to conduct 
their countrymen to our southern 
empire. At such a moment England, 
confessedly the most successful of 
all colonizing nations, herself sends 
forth a new colony——wholly new-- 
unlike any precedent, yet strictly 
the result of the experience afforded 
her by the most multiform precedent, 
professing itself to go forth in careful 
avoidance of recent stumbling-blocks, 
and in eager aspirations after former 
successes. The main experiment in 
the main speculation of the day, must 
needs be the subject of main interest 
to all. While the general topic of 
colonization is so rife, and its discus- 
sion has been occupying every arena 
of intellectual activity, we need not 
recapitulate the arguments, nor the 
circumstances, by which men have 
arrived at what may be considered 
the present status of opinion. 

We propose rather to test the 
pretensions of Canterbury to have 
reached the standard so set up. 

All Europe is agreed that emigra- 
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tion is inevitable—that it is deter- 
minately taking place, and will con- 
tinue to take place, only with the 
rapid ratio of increase with which 
population progresses. It is also 
agreed that it is a department of 
social economy not to be carried out 
on the Jaisser faire principle—either 
in justice to the citizen who emi- 

tes, or in consideration of the 
interests of those who stay at home. 
In short, that the due preparation 
and welfare of the offset community 
is an essential consideration, and in- 
separable from that of the easement 
of the metropolis. Emigration bas, 
therefore, by common consent, be- 
come but a subordinate department 
of the true state-craft of coloniza- 
tion. The principles of this noble 
art are also rapidly acquiring a set- 
tled ground of axiomatic acceptation. 
The great work of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield has startled apathy, en- 
lightened darkness, silenced sceptic- 
ism, stamped with the mark of genius 
each instalment of the arguments 
which he accumulated to a full and 
elear result, and solved, as in a cru- 
cible, the mass of worthless sophis- 
tries which have alloyed or counter- 
feited sound important truths, or 
impeded by a baser circulation of 
empiricism the currency of sterling 
principles in the nation’s progress 
and expansion. 

It is impossible the old fictions 
can long survive this death-blow. 
We may leave Malthusians to invent 
the process of sterility, contraction, 
and stagnation; we obey the Crea- 
tor’s word,— Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and overspread the earth.’ He 
has said, and can we not do it? 

The positions, then, to be assumed 
are these :— 

1. That the object of colonization 
from England should be the provi- 
sion to her citizens of a free and 
proper vent for whatever inclination 
or pressure to emigrate may from 
time to time, from various causes, 
occur. 

2. That this provision should be 
adapted to the use of all classes of 
ag be and never presented to any 
one class alone, unless as an excep- 
tional re-adjustment of a previous 
inequality. 

3. That it should in all respects 
be suitable to, and worthy of, this 
country ; offering to an offset Eng- 
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lish nation, English institutions else- 
where. 

4. That so provided, it should pay 
its own cost, and not only not im- 
poverish, but enrich and improve 
the condition of those who remain at 
nome. 

Beyond these general principles, 
and looking into the inner detail of 
colonizing economy, we may add, 
that the peculiar system which now 
bears the name of Wakefield, seems 
fully to have vindicated its preten- 
sions, though rather by indirect in- 
timations afforded by the conse- 
quences of its imperfect and ob- 
structed application, than by any 
real experiment of its bona fide 
adoption. 

Canterbury, we may hope, will 
have the first-fruits of that idea 
really put in practice, the mere sug- 
gestion of which at once revolu- 
tionized the old philosophy of colo- 
nization. 

The old régime of Downing Street 
must also give way. It is directly 
contradictory to every maxim of 
good colonial government, such as is 
now recognized to be a primary ele- 
ment of successful colonization ; and 
the abuses of the system only needed 
such exposure to ensure an indignant 
condemnation. Strange only that it 
should have so long survived, since 
the very first thinker on the revived 
philosophy of colonial policy, Adam 
Smith, almost incidentally observed, 
in accounting for the rapid progress 
of the Greek colonies, as contrasted 
with the slow and inconsiderable suc- 
cess of the Roman, that the former 
were, and the latter were not, at 
liberty to manage their own affairs 
in the way they judged most suitable 
to their own interests. 

We have, however, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that none have con- 
demned our present interfering po- 
licy, abstractedly (out of office), more 
cordially than its present admini- 
strators; and although Lord Grey 
may still inform West Indian pro- 
prietors, as he did the other day, 
that he has a conviction in his own 
mind against the policy of unre- 
stricted contracts for labour, which 
must outweigh all their statements 
of bitter experience, and impose on 
them still the tale of bricks with- 
holding straw, yet it is manifest that 
colonial self-government in purely 
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local matters, or, to speak Wake- 
fieldic, ‘municipal government,’ if 
not in word conceded, is now practi- 
cally within the grasp of every colony 
fit to avail itself of the occasion. 

Now we need not stop to consider 
what has stood in the way of these 
conclusions so long,—wherefore Eng- 
land has continued so long to cry 
out, ‘Suffocation !’ yet forborne to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven boun- 
teously supplied to her,—nay, even 
appropriated by her, though un- 
enjoyed. It were a weary recapitu- 
lation of her waywardness, in first 
polluting her sustenance, then ob- 
structing its enjoyment. We have 
the more hopeful task of testing the 
pretensions of her first effort at re- 

ntance. Is Canterbury what co- 

onization ought to be? Does it 
offer in its own economy, is there 
offered to it in its government, the 
now recognized elements of good 
colonization ? 

Are the circumstances of its going 
out favourable? Do they seem to 
present to its achievement the proper 
objects of colonization ? 

It is not when a nation is under 
urgent need of an immediate relief 
from inconvenient pressure of any 
portion of her inhabitants that she 
gives birth to genuine colonies. 
Under such circumstances she pro- 
duces the monstra horrenda of con- 
vict settlements, or shakes off such 
disordered masses as the cessation of 
the Spanish wars inflicted on Vir- 
ginia, or, at the best, exposes her 
weakest offspring to the service ofan 
unnatural relief. On the other hand, 
neither is it in the sunny calm of 
uncrowded plenty that mere philo- 
sophic or enterprizing speculation 
can cast the reflexion of a nation in 
the broad margin of creation,—at 
least, if it does, it is but a shadow 
that it casts apart from its proper 
object, in which alone is all the 
substance and vitality. De Tocque- 
ville says of the New England colo- 
nists, ‘their idea was intellectual ;’ 
but no mere democratic theory would 
have created Massachusetts, had not 
the rigour of Laud’s administration 
supplied a pretty substantial motive 
to ~~ the idea into practice. 

anterbury leaves the shores of 
England while a moderate pressure 
bids a not impetuous effort, yet some 
effort for relief, on the part of all 
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ranks of society, and that at the very 
crisis of awakened interest and in- 
telligence throughout the country, 
enlisting co-operation of many classes 
in the enterprize, and guiding it by 
large and enlightened views. 

Let us next consider whether, in 
the words of the first prospectus 
drawn up by the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation, this new colony appears to 
be provided with those elements, in- 
cluding the highest, which compose 
a good and right state of society. 
De Tocqueville says, ‘The entire 
man is seen in the cradle, and the 
growth of nations is analogous; all 
bear marks of their origin, and the 
circumstances which accompanied 
their birth and contributed to their 
rise, affect the whole term of their 
being.’ 

One certainly recognizes in limine 
names of men of station and charac- 
ter amongst its promoters; but the 
child does not always bear the fea- 
tures of the parent, nor, even though 
all the intelligence, and wealth, and 
moral worth of England were repre- 
sented in the Association, and calling 
out for the sinew of her labouring 
classes to complete the array, would 
we decide that the expedition so in- 
augurated must necessarily present 
that epitome of its elaborate original, 
which our high requirements for per- 
fect colonization now demand. 

To epitomize England, ut illam 
tantum ore referret, parvula Britan- 
nula, we must have all the various 
componerts of a somewhat aristo- 
cratic community, yet with the ap- 
paratus of self-administration com- 
pletely distributed throughout all its 
departments, presided over by a po- 
pular form of government, and fur- 
nished with all the religious, intel- 
lectual, and social requirements of a 
highly civilized and industrious race. 
What do we find? To begin with 
the composition of the emigrating 
body, take the first six shipsful 
which have already sailed. 

Perhaps 800 colonists in all may 
be on board them. Amongst their 
lists we find several bearing the 
names of our aristocratic families and 
gentry ; others whom we know as 
connected with the middle-class,— 
the great staple of English strength 
and substance; and labourers who 
have been selected with the greatest 
care, every one of whom were certi- 
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fied as good citizens, good church- 
men, and ablebodied workmen, by 
the magistrates, clergy, and doctors 
of their former localities, before they 
could obtain permits toembark. The 
learned professions, also, whose mem- 
bers are to furnish the elements of 
learning and religion, are fully re- 
presented in these ships, both of holy 
orders from the bishop downwards, 
and of medicine, of science, and of 
law. The Church services already 
commence their daily order; from 
the wilds of their ocean way the 
tabernacle of their passage already 
typifies the future temple of their 
promised land. Schools are already 
training the next generation of New 
Zealanders, even before New Zealand 
knows their fathers’ faces; these 
likewise indicating, or being them- 
selves, the seminal principles actually 
germinating into the great educa- 
tional institution—the culmination of 
all the schools of English education 
in the southern hemisphere, which 
Canterbury ambitiously proposes to 
establish on her own shores. The 
library of the college is on board, 
the laboratory also is not forgotten, 
nor all the various armoury of art. 
The savans clearly are not omitted 
from the expedition; and the love 
of old England inspires their first 
experiment —the fond attempt to 
carry out with them as many of old 
England's features as possible to their 
new abode. 

Of the class of adventurers, on the 
contrary, we find not a single repre- 
sentative ; indeed, the very nature of 
the terms of purchase obviously ex- 
cluded them. There is scarcely even 
an agent of an absentee proprietor. 
We believe Lord Spencer, and only 
three or four more, compose the 
whole present catalogue of non- 
resident Canterbury landowners. 
Every man on board is carrying out 
with him his wealth, his skill, or at 
least his strength and muscle, each 
to invest his own proper capital in 
the scene, not, indeed, of his specula- 
tion, but of his permanent adoption 
and domestication. 

So much for the social elements 
of this colony. The nucleus, indeed, 
of this perfect little community has 
long been gathering round it the 
material, both of growth and order, in 
Adam Street, Adelphi, where, though 
in the very din of London's Strand, 
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the colonists have gradually passed 
through their chrysalis stage, be- 
coming callous to all sense of what 
passes here, and organized anew into 
a body of complete structure, fitted 
for their flight elsewhere. It is a 
very striking instance of the natural 
developement of all associations of 
Englishmen into governmental ar- 
rangement, that this society of Can- 
terbury colonists almost immediately 
agreed to constitute its council and 
general assembly, and appoint its 
officers; so that, in fact, before the 
first fleet sailed away with their ori- 
ginal coterie, the Canterbury state 
existed in perfect embryo within the 
walls of the colonists’ rooms. Would 
that our rulers could trust to the 
unfailing vigour of this natural ten- 
dency, this dormant, yet ever ready 
seminal principle of indigenous in- 
stitutions. 

But for the actual staff and frame- 
work of government we must take 
a wider search, as it finds itself al- 
ready broadly laid. Emanating, of 
course, from the Sovereign, and cor- 
dially supported by the present Mi- 
nisters, the presiding power first 
presents itself in official form in the 
Association, or more properly, in its 
Committee of Management, whose 
formation is, according to prescribed 
rules, and under authority of char- 
ter, to sell the whole territory, and 
with the proceeds to found the colony 
and furnish and prepare the site of 
its occupation. But this is but the 
scaffolding of government. When 
once the Association shall have re- 
ceived and appropriated the proceeds 
of its 2,000,000 acres, and, by levying 
an equal impost on every purchaser, 
shall have imported and distributed 
labour to each farm, built and en- 
dowed churches and schools for the 
whole settlement, and made the sur- 
veys, roads, and bridges, throughout 
the land —the Association will dis- 
appear from the scene of its benefi- 
centlabour. At this moment it isin 
the full performance of its part. Its 
office stands out on the most public 
thoroughfare of Charing Cross; its 
agency pervades the kingdom; its 
deputies occupy the desert shores of 
its intended enterprize, and have al- 
ready reared a tenantless town—the 
city of the future; its surveyors 
have —— the territory which it 
never will possess, nor even rule 
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over; and have engineered a road 
through solid rock, to the altitude 
of 600 feet above the sea. Mean- 
while their ships are conveying over 
the life which is to put all this 
apparatus into action. The Associa- 
tion seems to be everywhere and 
everything, yet neither is it a com- 
_ of the permanent colony, nor 
as it any share in its government; 
but only laysthe whole foundation of 
the colony’s economy, and stipulates 
the nature of its government, and that 
it shall ultimately reside within itself. 
The settlement is to be a distinct 
province, and with powers of self- 
government. Already the Associa- 
tion begins to extend the exercise of 
its ancillary offices in the scheming 
out of ay institutions, just as it 
acted as a scaffold to the first found- 
ation. In the able despatch lately 
sent from the Committee to their 
chief resident agent, Mr. Godley, the 
constitution of Hundred Courts, and 
the like substrata for the partici- 
pation of the people in the work of 
their own government (the grand 
secret of British freedom), is impe- 
ratively insisted on. Certainly a 
committee of management such as 
this, and, we must add, led by one of 
such indomitable energy and honest 
purpose as Lord Lyttelton, is a case 
of Deus intersit unprecedented in 
eolonizing annals; and we may ex- 
euse the ill-omened critics who, con- 
founding it with such mercantile 
companies, and metropolitan pro- 
prietaries or directories as have been 
the curse of former colonies, predicted 
like disasters for Canterbury. Still 
it may be very questionable whether 
even the most disinterested or high- 
minded set of philanthropists or pa- 
triots any country was ever blessed 
with, and under circumstances the 
most propitious to colonization, could 
perform the preliminary task of pio- 
neering fresh settlements of extended 
empire and civilized occupation, as 
well as the metropolitan government 
itself—if only it would fairly dis- 
eharge the duty—neither grasping 
at needless and imperious inter- 
ference, nor setting up for itself 
shortsighted claims of present ad- 
vantage at the expense of more 
distant but large and permanent 
prosperity. 

_ As the scaffolding of the Associa- 
tion is gradually to be removed, what 
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will appear from behind it as the 
permanent structure? It is stated, 
and we rejoice to repeat it, that Lord 
Grey has in the amplest manner 
guaranteed the earliest possible esta- 
blishment of separate civil institu- 
tions, founded on the broadest prin- 
ciples of self-government; and that 
‘earliest period’ is definitively fixed, 
—namely, as soon as the population 
shall number from 3000 to 4000 
souls, and the revenue amount to 
6000/. a-year. If, as we hear, four 
more ships are already engaged to 
follow forthwith the six which have 
just sailed, these terms may be very 
speedily complied with, especially as 
the pressure to this settlement from 
other colonies is only held back by 
the positive restrictions of the Com- 
mittee in favour of English emigra- 
tion ; and the increase of population 
on the spot will have the full sti- 
mulus of new colonial life, unchecked 
by the mismanagement of former 
systems. Still, we cannot deny our 
own conviction, that the requirement 
of such an amount of population and 
of revenue, prior to the full provision 
of the embryo structure of future 
government, is a remnant of the 
modern blindness. Be it ever re- 
membered, that the first emigrants 
to our New-England settlements 
were 150 in number, ineluding the 
women and children ; and no sooner 
had they landed on the barren shore 
than they constituted their little so- 
ciety, saying, ‘In the name of God, 
Amen; we, the loyal subjects of 
our sovereign, do, in the presence of 
God, combine ourselves together in a 
civil body politic, and do constitute 
such laws, &e. as shall be thought 
most meet for the general good of 
the colony.’ The electoral body con- 
sisted of the whole number of citi- 
zens. The future government, in 
fact, grew out of the earliest form of 
corporation, as in all Anglo-Saxon 
civil institutions may be done, the 
organization ane the same in all. 
The wisdom is to let them grow one 
out of the other, and not seek to 
forestal the natural process, nor delay 
the sowing merely because the seed 
is small. We must, however, trust 
to Canterbury forcing on its growth 
to Lord Grey’s requisitions as speed- 
ily as possible; and rejoice that we 
have at last a real British colony, so 
nearly rooted in the ground that we 
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may bank up the earth over which 
the official forester resolves to sus- 
pend its longing tendrils, before the 
— has entirely dried out of them. 
e proceed with our inspection. 
The scheme of Ecclesiastical polity, 
to borrow the actual words of the 
Committee’s minute on the subject, 
will, as nearly as possible, resemble 
that of the Church in this country; 
combining, in due proportions, the 
elements of episcopal control, the 
reasonable independence of the cler- 
gy, and the co-operation of the laity 
as an essential part of the Church : 
and it is proposed that the permanent 
administration of the Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Fund should be 
vested in a body in the colony here- 
after to be designated, which shall 
represent the laity no less than the 
clergy, subject, of course, to the ac- 
knowledged headship of the Bishop. 
All this portion of the Canterbury 
scheme has been much misrepre- 
sented, as was to be expected in days 
when Gorham controversies are more 
readily understood than the simple 
fact that a complete society at least 
requires a Church of some sort, and 
that the Church to which the Can- 
terbury Association belongs is the 
Church of England; its Committee 
comprising the two Archbishops 
Sumner and Whately, and several 
bishops, and its lay members being 
equally members of that Church. 
Those who criticize this primary 
feature of the enterprize we are dis- 
cussing must bear in mind, that its 
elimination would leave the bare al- 
ternative of either an absence of all 
religious provision whatever, or else 
the miserable contrivance of a fund 
for equal distribution among all 
claimants; and that a young society 
should start in the face of God's 
creation without one social element of 
religion about it,—or that it should, 
on the other hand, volunteer to in- 
flict on its youthful prime a gra- 
tuitous forestalment of the scars, and 
wounds, and mutilations which the 
casualties of this troubled world may 
very possibly inflict in sufficient time 
and number,—are both suppositions 
which no well-regulated mind could 
contemplate without dismay. The 
difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion of National Education, also, 
would scarcely be surmountable in 
the first arrangements of a new co- 
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lony, except under a similar alterna- 
tive ofeither unity or apathy amongst 
its members in the matter of religious 
creed. There is a criticism on our 
New England colonies, very common 
in histories, though shallow in philo- 
sophy, that the very men who left 
England to escape from intolerance 
laid the first foundation of their new 
settlement in similar intolerance. 
What appears intolerance in an old 
country is unity of purpose in under- 
taking the foundation of a new one. 
Every stem in nature ramifies into a 
thousand branches, and the intole- 
rant pruning-hook which shears them 
off only mutilates the vigour which 
it can neither contribute nor restore; 
but the sapling which rises from the 
ground to propagate new offshoots 
comes singly from the parent-root, to 
supply with a sufficient current of 
original strength the various offspring 
of its own future growth. 

It is a fact worth remembering of 
our vigorous and plain-dealing bre- 
thren who founded Massachusetts, 
that the exclusion from all political 
franchises of those who dissented 
from the Church, just freshly esta- 
blished in the province, did not at 
first give the sufferers any annoy- 
ance, but was recognized even by 
them as a necessary consequence of 
their general sytem of policy. 

In ecclesiastical, then, as well as 
civil institutions, Canterbury bids 
fair for the revival of the colonizing 
art. She seems by her first appeal 
to have struck a chord of sympathy 
im the heart of this nation; and we 
can scarcely yet accustom ourselves 
to the novelty she has already real- 
ized in her speedy conquest of what 
Mr. Wakefield almost despondingly 
laments over, as the indisposition 
of respectable people to emigrate. 
Equally creditable appear to be the 
efforts made for preparation on the 
actual site of these emigrants’ recep- 
tion. Of this—though the cost ex- 
ceeded the estimated allowance of 
the Association—their chief resident 
agent, Mr. Godley, observes, with 
discriminating judgment :— 


The excess ofexpendituremay be amply 
repaid by the advantage of creating, at 
the earliest possible moment, that appear- 
ance of civilization and finish in which 
young settlements are so long deficient 
under our present system. The advanced 
and prepared look of Lyttelton will ma- 
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terially influence the character of the 
colony, by encouraging and welcoming 
the first settlers, and producing on their 
minds pleasant first impressions. Much 
of the deterioration in manner, costume, 
and even in more weighty matters, which 
we all see and deplore in colonists, may 
doubtless be traced to the coarse, rough, 
scrambling life, which they are compel- 
led to live during the early days of settle- 
ment, and which becomes habitual and 
traditional among them. 

We have, then, only now to con- 
sider whether the remaining postu- 
lates of the new philosophy have 
been fulfilled by Canterbury. 

The Wakefield sine qué non of 
combination, as opposed to disper- 
sion, seems unquestionably guaran- 
teed, not only by the price of the 
land, but still further, by the novel 
experiment of attaching to it a sort 
of land-tax appropriated for the pro- 
vision of all the primary requisites 
of civilized and complete settlement. 

The due supply of labour, in 
proportion to the capital imported, 
is attempted to be provided for under 
one of the heads of that taxation— 
whether sufficiently or not, of course 
remains to be ascertained. The land- 
price will prevent the present impor- 
tation of labourers too rapidly be- 
coming landowners ; and if the first 
supply proves altogether deficient, it 
seems, from their experience hitherto, 
they have but to unlock their gates, 
against which a much more abundant 
force presses onward from this coun- 
try, as their present lists of postponed 
applications amply prove. The at- 
tempts of the chief surveyor, Mr. 
Thomas, to enlist the natives amongst 
the labourers, seem to have been 
surprisingly successful. 

We cannot mention this gentle- 
man’s name without a passing com- 
ment on the incalculable advantage 
this colony will derive from such a 
survey as he seems, by the accounts 
of trustworthy judges, to be exe- 
cuting with eminent skill. The ac- 
curacy of boundary—the facility of 
registration and transfer of landed 
a og ap easy information so af- 
orded for the choice of location— 
the certainty of the best lines being 
taken for roads, and their conse- 
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quently diminished cost,—are ad- 
vantages which those only can duly 
appreciate who have suffered the loss 
of labour, time, and property, inva- 
riably incurred where such prepa- 
ration has not been made. Sich a 
survey is, indeed, a part of the 
system of high uniform land-price: 
for, to quote Mr. Wakefield’s words, 
‘perfect liberty of appropriation is 
essential to the idea of sufficient 
price, and any deficiency of survey 
restricts that liberty, and so raises 
the price, which is, according to the 
hypothesis, already sufficient.’ There 
is but one opinion as to the capa- 
bilities of the country itself. Its 
harbours, its climate, its soil, are all 
well spoken of by travellers, inte- 
rested and disinterested — even by 
those who might be expected to take 
a hostile or a jealous view. 

What, then, is the decision upon 
our whole review? Has Canterbury 
come up to the postulates required 
by the authorities quoted? Has she, 
in the circumstances of her outset, 
in the detail of her own composition, 
in the fulfilment of requisite condi- 
tions, in the due amount of prepara- 
tion, in the conciliation of the good 
offices of government, and in the 
successful choice of site, acquitted 
herself satisfactorily? We think a 
favourable verdict may be given 
nem. con. Shall we, nevertheless, 
expose her to even another ordeal ? 
We were, indeed, scarcely aware till 
lately that any authors of note still 
held out and gloried in the old pre- 
judices against emigration in the 
abstract. We find, however, even 
such a writer as Mr. Laing maintain- 
ing, in afresh volumef of no mean 
pretension, his unflinching hostility 
to the whole system, and expending 
large measures of benevolence in cau- 
— both the poor and the small 
capitalists of this country against 
treacherous lures to other lands. He 
sees population overflowing, yet 
boldly recommends us to cork up 
every outlet, and trust to Malthus 
to save us from bursting. How will 
young Canterbury stand the glare of 
this philosophy, searching out every 
creak and flaw in her gaily-painted 


* By the favour of Parliament, a special Act gives landowners of Canterbury a 
security of title unrivalled in colonial history. — 
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promise? For instance, our very 
first condition is quoted against us. 
We have allowed it to be a test of 
good colonization, that it should not 
injure and impoverish, but relieve 
and ameliorate, the condition of those 
who remain at home. But it is here 
alleged that all emigration, so far 
from relieving over-population, only 
stimulates it, and so aggravates the 
evil which it pretends to cure. For 
every thirty families going out, it is 
asserted twice thirty are immediately 
propagated at home. 

Now let us first consider the ra- 
tionale of this argument, and then let 
us come to facts. It is supposed 
that the very outfit of the emigrants 
itself begins the evil, by giving a 
false stimulus to this country’s pro- 
duction, directly in the way of manu- 
factures, ultimately in the process of 
breeding children; and Mr. Laing 
furnishes an exact arithmetical calcu- 
lation of the amount of this evil. 

He gives his argument every bene- 
fit. His emigrants must arrive at 
their destination just at the very 
worst season, ‘too late to sow or 
build,’ and by dint of this precaution, 
and an unusually long voyage, one 

ear and a half’s provision must be 
aid in for them at once, at starting ; 
and further, before the first batch 
can ‘have reaped a crop, a second 
must be on its way. 

But, even supposing all this sudden 
demand were made on our home 
producers, calling forth such extra- 
ordinary energies, both in butcher- 
ing, baking, and in breeding, it would 
by no means follow that the stimulus 
must be false, in the sense of crea- 
ting an increase of consumption nei- 
ther real nor sustained. Why should 
it not be permanent? By the hypo- 
thesis the emigration is sustained, 
and made a regular and perpetual 
process. That is, indeed, one of the 
complaints urged against it, that it 
is Sisyphian in the recurrence of its 
effort. 

But we go further: we think it 
would not only sustain itself, but, by 
a reaction of fresh demand from 
thriving colonies, would reproduce 
itself in geometrical progression of 
increase. 

The statement of the case is, how- 
ever, utterly incorrect. Not only, 
for instance, will the Canterbury 
colonists so arrange their departure 
as to arrive at a propitious season 
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of the year, but the commissariat 
provided to meet them on their 
arrival will not be drawn from this 
country, but from the neighbouring 
colonies of Australia and the nor- 
thern island of New Zealand. Con- 
tracts are entered into with mer- 
chants on the spot ; and it is asserted 
by competent authorities that no 
modern settlement has ever experi- 
enced any substantial inconvenience 
in this respect. So much for this 
redoubtable mare’s-nest at starting. 

Let us, then, suppose the first 
difficulty set aside. Let us bear in 
mind that only a very small pro- 
portion of the yoy suddenly 
stimulated by the outfit of a new 
colony, are inhabitants of thiscountry, 
and that those will have a constant 
supply of peony renewed sti- 
mulants to keep them alive. Still it 
must be confessed, that even this 
means to say that the vacuum created 
by emigration will be ever rapidly 
refilling. Granted. But what,then? 
Must it, therefore, be as absurd to 
encourage emigration from this coun- 
try, as, in Mr. Laing’s words, ‘ to at- 
tempt to bale out the North Sea into 
the Atlantic by a cordon of milk- 
maids from Flamborough Head to 
Plymouth ? By no means. Colo- 
nization is the provision of a proper 
conduit, by which all overflow of 
population may be properly con- 
ducted. This provided, it matters 
not how soon the escape may be re- 
plenished and the overflow recur. 
That is the natural process of a vi- 
gorous and thriving nation, spreading 
itself over the unoccupied parts of the 
earth, conquering territory without 
bloodshed, and extending its name 
and lineage without injustice or op- 
pression. But to propose a stoppage 
of all the escapes of population, be- 
cause a fresh supply will inevitably 
follow, is to propose a bank across 
the Thames at Gravesend, to stanch 
the incessant flowing of that incor- 
rigible river. Nor would it reduce 
such a proposition within the bounds 
of common sense, even if the escape 
at Gravesend were followed by a 
perpetually increasing flow from 
ial cael Our argument is, that 
as long as there is a perpetual pres- 
sure outwards, there must be a pro- 
per channel of escape, or else either 
a devastating flood, or worse, a dam- 
med-up stagnant swamp, must soon 
ensue. 
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If it be said that, after all, the ut- 
most amount of emigration has been 
insufficient, and has taken off but an 
inconsiderable drop of the overflow- 
ing population; that would be an 
argument for removing its obstruc- 
tions and widening and improving 
its means of operation. Recent ac- 
counts from Ireland, however, do not 
bear out this allegation of insuffi- 
ciency in even the present system ; 
they would rather suggest the op- 
posite alarm, namely, lest the drain 
should be already too exhaustive, 
were it not that Nature may be 
trusted to check that tendency in 
time. The love of home will re- 
assert its supremacy, even before the 
readjusted resources of our country 
can offer an amount of comfort equal 
to that offered in the new locality. 

On one point we cordially agree 
with Mr. Laing. He rightly accuses 
the present system of emigration of 
costliness. It is, indeed, a system of 
bounties and artificial mechanism, 
surrounded by checks, obstructions, 
and discouragements; a set of self- 
presented stumbling- blocks, which 
it requires all the costly staff of 
Government officials to knock down 
= and clear away. Still, when 
Mr. Laing proceeds to assert that 
the Crusades, which he rightly calls 
the mode of emigration in the twelfth 
century, were a cheaper and more 
rational system for relieving popu- 
lation, he must have utterly forgotten 
to set off against the easy process of 
levying such expeditions the utter 
barrenness of their returns. 

Our anti-emigrant, however, is 
much less successful in his next at- 
tack, reviving the oft-repeated argu- 
ment, that such enterprizes must 
drain out of this country the very 
class of small capitalists, and of the 
best workmen, which she can ill 
afford to spare. What, indeed, is the 
sole requisite to pass these small 
capitalists on to the grade of large 
ones, and refill their places by fresh 
eve from the labouring ranks, 

ut simply an extension of our lands? 
_ It is a strange idea, that a widen- 
ing and facilitating of the field of 
investment should be a loss of the 
usefulness of nascent capitals to this 
country. Shall we stunt our child- 
ren and prevent their growth, be- 
cause we want to keep a youthful 
class amongst us? ‘The removal of 
these small capitalists from a crowded 
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pent-up space, to room where their 
productive power will not only be 
set to work, but become much more 
expansive, must obviously react to 
England’s benefit, not only by their 
own liberation from stagnation, but 
by the new supply of markets and 
of materials for manufacture, and of 
additional stimulants to home ac- 
tivity. Even according to Mr. Laing’s 
own theory, for every small capital- 
ist removed, two would spring up in 
his place, for capitalists consume and 
breed as well as labourers; and the 
idea that sweeping even a whole ge- 
neration of them to the antipodes 
would leave the gap permanently 
vacant in this country, with nothing 
to intervene between the rich and the 
poor, is, perhaps, the most fanciful 
notion that ever entered the brain 
of a political economist. The danger 
of our losing the best labourers, and 
retaining only dregs, is no less chi- 
merical. To any who know how 
much of the idleness in this country, 
and its consequent vice, is occasioned 
by the ruinous competition of the 
labouring population, it need not be 
unintelligible that the removal of 
even the best amongst them may 
safely be ventured upon, in expect- 
ation that the remainder will, by the 
increased elbow-room afforded them, 
become as industrious, well - con- 
ducted, and thriving, as their more 
fortunate preventers. 

Luckily this experiment has been 
fairly tried, and has amply succeeded. 
We need only refer to Mr. Baring’s 
well-known transformation of able- 
bodied paupers out of Thetford work- 
house into industrious labourers, in 
the room of their more prosperous 
fellow-parishioners, who had earned 
his premiums of emigration- passages, 
and so made room for them. 

But whichever way this country’s 
interest may lie, Mr. Laing, at all 
events, advises the poor labourer him- 
self not to be tempted to emigrate, 
by fraudulent offers of high wages 
in the colonies. The chief Canter- 
bury agent certainly writes word 
that labourers are now receiving four 
shillings a-day for only eight hours’ 
work, while skilled labour obtains a 
still more startling rate of remune- 
ration. Mr. Laing asks, What pro- 
fits can afford such wages? The 
prices of things in Canterbury are 
quoted as much on a par with those 
in London. Meat sells at fivepence 
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halfpenny a-pound, fresh ‘butter at 
a shilling, and native chéese at a 
shilling. 

Certainly where capital is redund- 
ant in propastion to labour, wages 
will rise unhealthily ; and‘oa the in- 
evitable morrow of re-adjustment, 


they will fall back to a lower ‘Jevel.: 


But where fresh fields of production 
are unlimited, both wages and profits 
are always at the maximum; and 
such importations of labour as to be 
redundant in proportion to the rapid 
influx and increase of capital in a 
colony, must be of transient influ- 
ence in depressing wages. To use 
Mr. Wakefield's words,—‘ The ge- 
neral rule in colonies is a state of 
high profits and high wages, if only 
property be secure, and that depends 
wholly on government.’ 

The fact is, Mr. Laing carries with 
him his English notions of things in 
estimating the most contrary condi- 
tions, and forgets that he almost 
wholly leaves behind him the land- 
lord and the tax-gatherer in the new 
scenes he is discussing; that in fresh 
countries, where only the most fer- 
tile spots need be brought into cul- 
tivation, the productiveness of in- 
dustry is threefold ; and that where 
the whole of such a large produc- 
tion has only to be divided between 
wages and profits, both may be main- 
tained at a very high rate. 

Mr. Laing agrees with the Canter- 
bury Association in thinking that 
the complete furniture of public 
works in a new country is as neces- 
sary to civilized existence there as 
food and raiment, and that the legi- 
timate fund from which their cost 
should be defrayed is the uncleared 
land. But whether the required 
fund be raised in the shape of land- 
we or a tax on the earnings of 

ndowners is the same thing, if only 
it be equally levied. Whether a 
man pays 1/. for his land and no- 
thing for his roads, or 1/. for his 
roads and nothing for his land, must 
be much the same to him, so that he 
gets both land and roads for his 
money. His only care is, that he 

y no more than others, and that 
the fund be well applied. But Mr. 
Laing makes a terrible bugbear of 
the cost of public works and esta- 
blishments, and advises no one to 
take land at any price—even at no 
price at all—where all these bur- 
dens have not been discharged a 
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thousand years ago. Where will 
he find this happy land? Not, cer- 
tainly, in old countries, where, 
though the first cost of civilization 
may_have been sunk long ago, it yet 
hasbeen carefully embodied in the 
advancing price of land, and there 
still remains in highest preservation. 
The Canterbury plan seems perfect 
in this particular, having distributed 
the burden equally throughout the 
community, and obtained for that 
community full powers of self-admi- 
nistration. 

The Caudine forks, however, re- 
main. England and Scotland are 
pronounced by Mr. Laing too far 
advanced in civilization for successful 
emigration ; the Irish, on the other 
hand, are too far behind. There is, 
indeed, much truth in the idea, that 
the higher stages of civilization and 
concurrent division of employments 
render man more and more depend- 
ent on the social state, and less ca- 
pable of that comparative isolation 
which must, more or less, take place, 
even in the best-combined coloniza- 
tion. Still we must demur to the con- 
clusion, that at the highest stage of 
civilization emigration must cease. 
One almost laughs internally at the 
bare notion of a conclusion, so ludi- 
crously contrary to the apparent 
necessity, that at every stage of civi- 
lization emigration must be at its 
maximum. The true escape from 
the difficulty is by raising the colo- 
nization of highly civilized nations 
to the same standard of civilization 
itself. Colonists, under such circum- 
stances, must not be straying adven- 
turers or outcast supernumeraries, 
but the swarmings of the hive in 
organized societies, capable of carry- 
ing out entire with them the same 
co-operative condition of existence as 
that to which they have been born 
and bred at home. Such seems ex- 
actly the idea of the Canterbury 
enterprize; and the very truth of 
Mr. Laing’s remark makes us anx- 
iously look to it as the grand experi- 
ment whether England, in her poe 
sent condition, is still capable of co- 
lonizing successfully, or whether she 
must fall back on such other modes 
of disposing of her great social diffi- 
culties as may not involve this for- 
bidden extension of her empire, and 
leave the distant territories which 
her enterprize has appropriated to 
be occupied by other nations. 





